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PART ONE 



irthur was the first in the Bridges’ ranch house to hear the far- 
vay crying, like muted horns a little out of tune. The wind 
^rned and came down over the shoulder of the Sierra against 
>e house, shaking the log wall beside his bunk and hurling the 
ow across the window above him. It let go and slid away 
)uth, and then the faint, melancholy blowing came from the 
/rth. 

Arthur rolled over to lie with his back to the wall, and curled 
: s arm up over his head. The sound like horns sank away. 

It was the voice of someone he knew and loved, but the cry 
id come so unexpectedly, and he had been so deeply moved 
y the fear in it, that he couldn't remember who. He stood there 
stening, trying to close his mind against the continuous thun- 
er of the wind, in order to hear that thin, plaintive cry if it 
ime again. He had to know who it was. 

He was standing in deep snow on the edge of a very high 
■iff, and die gale, laden with snow, was streaming across him 
ut of the northwest. He was wearing the cowhide parka the 
lother had made him for winter riding, the one his brother 
l rt made the same old jokes about every winter, when he 
k * Put it on, calling him priest or monk because it had a deep, 
I ! ?d hood, like a cowl, or old woman because, he said, the 

■ )oked like a poke bonnet , or medicine man because the 
m^and-white hair of the steer had been left on the hide. There 
Iv a heavy, lumberjack mitten on his right hand, but his left 
I d was bare. The bare hand was cold and he could feel the 
tow flakes driven against it. He wondered what he'd done 
L *2 the mitten. He had drawn the hood of the parka as far 

■ vard as he could, to keep a breathing space between him 
Id the flying snow. Only now and then a few flakes from the 
I y about him turned in and touched him lightly and coldly 
ft i his face above the beard. Within this sanctuary, he lis- 

■ ^ f or ^e voice. He believed that if he heard the voice just 

■ -• more, he would know who was calling, and could guess 
ft' ~+he trouble was. 

f **t same time, he knew there was nothing he could do. 
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He didn't dare move, for fear the wind should blow him off the 
edge of the cliff, or the snow and ice under him prove to be 
only an overhanging eave, and shear away at the shift of his i 
weight. Even if he dared to move, it wouldn’t do any good ,I 
because he didn’t know where he was or which way to turn in' 
order to get down off the cliff. 

He believed that he stood above the western edge of the 
home valley, the Aspen Creek Valley, and not far south of tl 
ranch. The voice had certainly called from below and north 
and the ranch was the only place in the valley. There was no¬ 
body in the valley to call him except someone at the ranch, o::e 
of his family, or Joe Sam. But he knew he couldn’t be on the 
edge of the valley. The only cliff in the mountains all around 
from which one could look out onto the valley was the one at 
the upper end of the Aspen Creek itself, and that was five or, 
six miles north of the ranch, and not nearly so high and open 
as the one he was standing on. . 

He didn’t know the mountain behind him, either. He cfc :!d 
look at this mountain without turning his head or drawing 
back the hood, and he looked up at it through clear, thin air, 
too, although the abyss at his feet was filled with a river of snow 
pouring south in the wind. A vast, concave snowfield rose 




behind him from the edge of the cliff, and out of it reared the K 
mountain, two lofty spires of pale stone together on the north 
the northernmost slight, and carried like a child at the shoulde* 
of the other, and a third peak, lower and blunter, a kind qf hr 1 ^ 
dome, apart from them on the south. There were glaciers ••• j 
tween the peaks, and the mountain was thinly marked w.-ff 
s iow in its crevices, and belted by a long narrow cloud. I 
This mountain moved Arthur profoundly. Also, it seen 
to him in some way familiar. Yet he couldn’t remember e 
having seen it before. It seemed to him to belong somewhere 
far away as the Andes or the Himalayas or the moon. ^ 

He wondered once more why his left hand was bare. .1 
knew then that the hand was numb, and thrust it awkwar <V 
into the pocket of the parka. There it encountered a 
familiar shape, one of the little figures he was always whittfpv. 
He'd been whittling, that was it. He was left-handed, and 
taken off the mitten to whittle. He felt carefully over the Inim 
wooden figure with his stiff fingers. It was a crouchm° mo Jr 
tain lion, and not quite finished. It was Joe Sam’s blacr. >. 
the private, stalking god he had invented to mean tt :. eru 
things. The first snow had begun, hadn’t it? And he wa > 
ing the parka, wasn’t he? He made a new black pantn , 
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Joe Sam every year, before the first snow came. The old 
Indian carried one on him all the time until the first storm was 
over, in a buckskin medicine pouch, decorated with porcupine 
quills and hung by a rawhide thong around his neck. This was 
the first storm, but it was early this year, only October. He 
hadn't expected the first snow so early, and the cat wasn't 
finished. Joe Sam hadn’t made his medicine against the cat, 
' and it was still free to hunt where he was. That was the danger 
which threatened the one with the beloved voice. He must get 
down some way, and help, or at least give warning. 

It came to him that if he turned north, he wouldn’t have far 
to go to get off the cliff onto a slope of shale he could go down. 
He turned very carefully upon the doubtful edge, but even as 
he turned, the voice cried out again. His body, already cold 
and tense, jerked at the sound. He opened his mouth to call 
back that he was coming, but then made only a terrified wail 
like the one he wanted to answer. The snow eave had given 
a long, jagged crack opening as suddenly as lightning 
-’along the edge of the granite, and he was falling helplessly into 
l * the abyss. It wasn’t snowing in the abyss now, and he could see 
' in the clear darkness. He could see the broken pieces of the ice 
edge swooping down after him like phantom birds of prey. 
* One of them was so close upon him that even as he fell, turn- 
} ' ing slowly in the air, he put out a hand to ward it off. 

His bare left hand was touching something cold and smooth, 
ta-but it wasn’t ice. Extending his fingers, he moved them along 
^the surface, and found it curved. He cupped his hand over the 
" smooth curve, and smiled in the darkness, uncertainly mocking 
the remnants of the fear that still made him breathe like a man 
v/ who has been running hard. It was an old test with him, this 
° v touching something real. He was awake now. His fingertips, 
’ exploring gently in above the peeled log, touched the flat, clay 
caulking. 

He was still listening for the cry, though. He was lying in his 
'^bunk against the west wall of the bunk-room, and Curt and 
N R young Hal were in there with him. Hal, across the room by 
V 1 *he east wall, was breathing softly and evenly and slowly, and 
' l *Curt, against the north wall, was snoring. Perhaps there hadn’t 
"'really been any cry either. 

While he listened. Curt snorted twice, and muttered angrily. 
'«The- 'leather straps of his bunk creaked, and there was a soft 
^Vhucf'as his knee or elbow struck through the quilts against the 
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Arthur smiled a little, and thought. Always fighting some¬ 
thing, even in your sleep. Or did you hear something too? 

He kept on listening, though, in spite of himself. The rest 
of the dream was letting go of him now, but the cry remainecf 
real, and he kept on listening for it. His hand moved farther 1 
along the log. It was icy cold. There was no sound of flame lajjp 
ping in the old stove either. He turned his head on the pillo#' 
and ^aw only darkness, no lights shining in the cracks of th®‘ 
stove, or moving in their small, soft dance upon the floor. 1 
must be very late, if the fire had burned out; it must be gettiii 
on toward morning. j 4 

The melancholy left by the dream was renewed, and tntt * 
feeling of time gone by without any good from it. He realize*" 
that he had been much younger when he stood on the cliff irk' 
the snow. His beard had been softer, and his body had felt 
full and powerful in the warm parka, Even his fear had beert - 
cleaner and more active, and that great love which he had senf * 
out to the owner of the unknown voice had been a youngeb’ 
man’s love. He had been about twenty in the dream, perhaps- 
about the age he had been when they came to the valley. Novi) 
he was twice that, and he felt long and thin and tired in his! 
bunk, and the quilts weighed heavily upon him. The dream! 
weighed heavily upon him too. He didn't come and go between 
the two worlds as confidently as he had when he was twenty. 
Now he was still trying to remember who it was that had criec$ 
out like that in the dream. He kept listening, and he kept trying, 
to remember. v 

1 Perhaps it was Gwen Williams, he thought, and mocked hirr I 
w self with the faint smile in the dark. I forgot her. I thought t 
| ^ 1C family, and Joe Sam, but I forgot she was here too, noW/’ 

Wouldni Hal Ujp? it it I told him I was dreaming about his 
girl already, v^en she only got here last night? /f 

The wind fame down again, shaking the log wall and his 
bunk against it, beating under the eaves, and throwing the’, 
snow like sand across the window over him. He knew that it 
must have been snowing for a long time already. There was a 
cold, thick quiet in the bunk-room that could come only from 
deep snow outside. He wasn't surprised, though. He’d been out 
on the range since early the morning before, helping with the 
fall tally, and driving strays down out of the aspen canyons 
onto the yellowing meadows. He had felt the wind growing 
M stronger and colder all morning, and in the afternoon, he had 
shivered in the saddle as the clouds, streaming southeastward 
out of the Sierra, had darkened the valley. 
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Then suddenly his attention came to a single point and he 
was just listening, because that cry he had heard in his dream 
was in the wind again, and he was sure he was awake now. It 
came faintly within the deeper blowing of the storm, and it 
'as like the faraway blowing of severaL horns not quite tuned 
gether and not quite steady. Then the wind drew off, and the 
owing departed with it. A few last flakes of snow scratched 
. i the window, and the wind rose into its hollow roaring across 
1 ie mountain, not touching the house. 

I Arthur knew what the sound was now and the unhappiness 
ft in him by the dream became a foreboding, and also a dis- 
pointment. Slowly he turned back the quilts, and pushed 
mself upright, and swung around to sit on the edge of his 
f ink. A wide plank of the floor was cold under his feet. He 
. ood up and moved slowly forward, holding his hands out 
ihead of him, until he felt the edge of the table. He groped 
,»ver the top of the table and found the matches and struck 
'ne. Lifting the chimney off the lamp, he held the little flame 
) the wick. Shining curves and points were picked out by the 
ght, the silver conchas on Harold’s dress chaps hanging at 
ne head of his bunk, the nickel edge of the stove top, the big 
uckle of Curt’s old leather bat-wings on their peg by the 
kitchen door, and the butt of his six-gun, and the row of little 
brass discs in his cartridge belt. 

His face showed clearly at the center of the light, thin, with 
\ high, narrow forehead and high cheekbones and a thin, dark 
eard with a narrow gray streak going down through it from 
■ach coiner of his mouth. He straightened up slowly, and the 
\e color the close lamp had given his fac^became two 
tlors, weathered darkness to just above his eyebrows, and 
nen white forehead his hat had bleached^Ujgjhimer. He 
looked at his brothers. Hal was sleeping witifcju?he<^d on his 
arm and his face turned toward the light. Hil%irm was out 
.traight on the pillow, and his big hand hung limply over the 
edge of the bunk. His wide, beardless face was calm, and his 
tousled hair shone gold in the light. Curt, sleeping with his 
face to the wall, was only a thick shape under the red-and- 
white quilt, and a dark head on the pillow. 

Arthur moved away from the light toward Curt’s bunk. He 
was a grotesque figure, with his long hair thick at the back, and 
his wrists and long, narrow hands protruding from the sleeves 
of the winter underwear he slept in. He moved slowly, and as 
if still in a dream. His shadow came down off the rafters onto 
the wall, and dwindled there, and finally, when he stood beside 
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Curt's bunk, lay only across Curt’s head and shoulders. The 
shadow darkened Curt's sleep, or the near presence oppressed 
him. He stirred uneasily, and muttered thick words of protest. 
Arthur waited, looking down at him. He didn’t know that he 
was waiting. He was thinking about the mountain in his dream. 

It still seemed to him that he should remember where he had 
seen that mountain before. 

The wind turned down from the Sierra again and leaned^ 
heavily upon the house and then failed, and once more th 
faint, melancholy blowing came after it. Arthur leaned ove 
and put his hand gently on Curt's shoulder. 

"Curt,” he said softly. "Curt, wake up.” _ 

Harold, with the light shining in his face, heard the voic^ 
like a whispering, and woke up. He didn't move, but onl 
opened his eyes and looked at once at Arthur bending ove 
Curt, and after a moment asked quietly, "What’s up. Art?” 

The wind was beginning to play under the eaves agai 
Arthur, still with his hand on Curt's shoulder, looked aroun 
and grinned. "Awake already? Thought you'd need your slee 
this mornins.” 

Harold grinned too. "Slept plenty. The old man wouldn't g 
to bed till we did. What's wrong?” 

“Maybe I'm just hearing things,” Arthur said. "You listen.” 
He raised his left hand from the wrist without raising his 
arm and pointed to the west wall. "When the wind shifts.” 

Harold raised himself onto his elbow' and lay listening. At 
last the wind swelled out of its fluttering, and thundered acros 
the house. It spent itself and retreated south, and came again, 
less violently and almost straight from the north. The soun^ 
like faraway horns was in it. 

"Something's at 'em up there,” Harold said quickly, and| 
swung out from under his covers and stood up. 1 

Arthur nodded and turned back to Curt, saving. "Curt, wake 
up, ’ and rocking him gently by the shoulder. ] 

Harold was pulling on his shirt already. He grinned and 
said, "Look out you don't get a fist in the teeth.” \ 

Arthur nodded without looking around. "He was fighting' 
the wall when I woke up,” he said. ^ 

Curt muttered, and struck loosely at the hand on his shoul-, 
der. Then he turned over suddenly and lifted himself on both 
elbows and stared up at Arthur. 

"Huh?” he asked loudly. "What the hell now?” i 

Arthur straightened up and made the little, left-hand sitin' 
to him to listen, but Harold, sitting on the edge of his bunk'\ 
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to pull on his socks, said, “Cows are bawlin’. Something's at 
’em.” 

But the wind turned up without losing strength this time, 
lifting into the pines with a roar like a heavy surf, and the 
creaking in the walls died away and there was nothing else 
after it. 

Curt squinted his eyes as if he could see the sound, and 
when there was only the gentle sliding of snow at the window, 
said, “For God’s sake, do you have to wake me up to hear your 
dreams? Go back to bed,” and rolled under the covers with 
his face to the wall again. 

“It’s no dream,” Harold said. 

“You only hear it when the wind’s right,” Arthur said. 

Curt twisted over onto one elbow and stared up at him 
again. There was no sleep in his eyes now; they were wide and 
unsteady with rage. 

“Look,” he said, growling in the thick column of his throat, 
“all I want is a little sleep. If you have to hold somebody’s 
hand, hold Hal’s. He’s hearing things too.” 

The wind turned down toward the house and deepened 
again, and Arthur once more made the little sign with his left 
hand. 

Harold said, “Listen now,” and sat motionless with one 
boot in his hands. 

The long, melancholy blowing came down behind the wind. 

Curt was out of his bunk and standing before the wind had 
lifted onto the mountain again. 

‘How long’s that been going on?” he asked, accusing them 
both with the question. 

Arthur, still smiling, shrugged his shoulders a little, but 
Harold said quickly, “We’ve only been awake a minute.” 

“And doing what?” 

“I thought you’d want to know,” Arthur said. 

“You thought,” Curt said. “The hell you did, ever.” He 
pushed past Arthur, saying, “Why the hell wouldn’t I?” and 
took his clothes otf the wall and threw them onto the bunk and 
began to dress. 

“Get your clothes on,” he told Arthur. “Do you think it’ll 
wait for us?” 

•i^f^ Ur * St00 ^ ^ ere his head turned away, as if he were 
still listening, but for something farther away than the bawling 
of the cattle now. 

Curt had his shirt and pants on already. He sat down on the 
edge of his bunk and pulled his boots on, and stood up and 
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began to pound the heels against the floor to get them clear on 
He saw Arthur still standing there listening, and asked sharply 
“What ails you now? Genin' Joe Sam’s second sight?” He 
picked up the scarred bat-wing chaps, and, when Arthur didn’t 
reply, stood holding them and staring at him. A 

Finally he said softly, “I bet it’s that black cat, eh? 1 ■ 
awful black painter, big as a horse, and you can see thrt : . 
it? Sure,” he murmured. “What the hell’s the use of hunting 
cat as big as a horse, especially when it hates men worse than* 
anything, and lives forever, and a slug just goes through it and 
it keeps a-comin’? That it?” 

He pulled on the chaps, wrenching angrily at them when 
they caught. “Do you see the black cat out there, medicine 
man?” he asked, his voice louder. 

Arthur looked at him then, still smiling, but as if at some¬ 
thing else. “I had a dream,” he said. “I was just trying to 
remember ...” 

“You had a dream,” Curt said. “He had a dream,” he told 
Harold. “Look, dreamer,” he said to Arthur. “I know what 
really ails you. if you don't. You know damn well it’s a cat, 
and no dream cat either, and you’re afraid dear pussy’ll get 
hurt. By God, if I don't believe you'd give ’em our best beef, 
and bottle-feed the cubs too, if you could.” 

Arthur smiled, and studied him with his eyes in the way Curt 
couldn't stand. “I might at that,” he said* “They were here 
when we came.” 

Curt made a short laugh, and would have answered, but 
again the wind turned down and struck the house like a slide 
ot earth, and the three men looked away from one another 
and listened. The flame of the lamp shook and dwindled in an 
errant draft, and their three shadows danced in changing 
shapes on the walls. The wind went off crying under the eaves. 
The flame rose again, and the three shadows became steady, 
but this time no sound of the bawling followed. 

Cuit said suddenly and loudly, “Yeah, and the Indians was 
here first too, preacher, and they're goin’. What’s left of ’em 
in these parts? Joe Sam. One crazy old Piute that thinks he’s 
a hundred, and chuck full of kid's lies, that’s what’s left. And 
good riddance. I say. What the hell good are they? And the 
same for your cats. You and your dreams,” he said contemptu¬ 
ously. “Yes. and the old man and his wonderful Comstock; the 
good old days. You're both the same kind now. Can’t' see 
what’s in front of your nose, but, oh, the good, old days. Well, 
once I'm out of here, you can have your good, old days; you 
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can hand-feed your cats, if you want to, yes, and your Joe 
^ms too. You can marry your goddam dreams. Lay ’em 
JVfery night and see what it gets you, besides weak knees and 
whining in the morning. And don’t worry, once I get a stake 
big enough to work on. I’ll get out of here, too, so fast you 

-rfl even see me goin\ 

tigVftut until then, by Christ,” he said more heavily, making 
each word count, ‘‘we’ll raise cattle, not dreams, and we ll kill 
whatever kills cattle. Get that, and don’t forget it.” 

“Meaning if one Comstock’s used up, there’ll be another?” 
Arthur asked softly. “A bigger and better one?” 

“You goddam right there will,” Curt said, “for the guys that 
knows it when he sees it. Is 1900 the end of the world, old 
whisker-face?” 

“It’ll do for the end of one, anyway,” Arthur said, and then, 
smiling, and as if to stop the quarrel, “Well, a life’s a life, and 
you can’t buy more than one, no matter how many Comstocks 
you own. I’ll stick to ranching the dreams then, and thanks.” 

“You think there won’t be more, eh?” 

“One kind or another, one man at a time, or in little gangs, 
sure, plenty, I guess,” Arthur said slowly, as if thinking it out 
for himself, and seeing it as it would be. “But for everybody? 
No. That was a kind of dream too, a big, fat one, and it’s over. 
We’ve gone .from ocean to ocean, Curt, burning and butcher¬ 
ing and cutting down and plowing under and digging out, and 
now we’re at the end of it. Virginia City’s where the fat dream 
winked out. Now we turn back.” 

“So there’s nothing left now, you think?” Curt asked. 

Arthur shook his head. “There’s us,” he said. “We can start 
digging into ourselves now; we can plow each other under. 
But not so many men will like that for a hope. Even a good 
dream, backed up, turns nightmare, and this wasn’t a very 
good one to start with. A belly dream.” 

“It isn’t all like that, Art,” Harold said. 

“You’re damned shootin’ it isn’t,” Curt said. 

“No,” Arthur said, looking down, and speaking as if to him¬ 
self again. “Or it wasn’t, anyway. There were good dreams 
too, little ones that got swallowed up by the fat one.” 

“You’ll eat air from now on, I suppose,” Curt said. 

“Somebody’s going to have to,” Arthur said, “and I'm built 
for it, I guess.” He grinned and pulled out the slack of his 
underwear from his flat stomach. 

Curt made the short laugh. “I’ll leave you the air then. 
That’s a divvy I’d like fine.” 
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Arthur let the slack of his underwear back slowly, and 
peered at Curt from under his eyebrows, still grinning. “And 
the dreams, Curt? Not the fat one. All the little ones?” 

“And all the dear little dreams,” Curt said. “I don’t want 
anybody sayin’ I’m closed-fisted with my own brother.” 

Arthur nodded. “Thanks. They’re going to multiply.” 

Curt laughed again. “Well, you should know,” he said. “I 
told you he’d breed ’em,” he said to Harold. “But for now 
. . .” he began, looking at Arthur again, but the wind re¬ 
turned, thundering, and he broke off, and they listened. The 
wind gave way to the lull they were waiting for, but there was 
no blowing of the sad horns. 

“I’m gettin’ as bad as you are,” Curt said to Arthur, and 
turned to the pegs by the door and took down his mackinaw, a 
bright red one with a wide, black stripe around the middle and 
on the sleeves. He took down his scarf and his big hat with the 
rattlesnake skin band on it too. 

“Get your clothes on, will you?” he said, with his hands on 
the latch of the kitchen door. “You’ve laid enough dreams to¬ 
night to . . .’’ He stopped there and stood listening. In the 
kitchen, someone was moving the stove lids. 

“Kee-rist,” Curt said, but not loudly. “We've woke the old 
lady up. Now there’s be two of you, and we’ll never get out of 
here. Get a move on, will you?” 

“I'll go,” Harold said. “I’m all set.” 

Curt had opened the door a crack, but now he closed it 
a g a in* grinning, and shook his head. He watched Arthur cross 
slowly to his bunk and take his blue flannel shirt from the wall, 
and then he looked at Harold. 

“I gotta have Art,” he said, “in case the cat’s black, and big 
as a horse. I wouldn t know what to do with a cat that was 
black and big as a horse. And Joe Sam won’t be any good this 
mornin'. He was already talkin’ to himself last night, before 
the snow’d even started. Besides,” he added, looking back at 
Arthur, and still grinning, “he’d be for the cat.” 

“You can’t blame him,” Arthur said mildly. 

“Don't even know as I can trust Art, for that matter. He’s 
gettin’ awful fond of that black painter himself.” 

I am at that, Arthur said. “I was just dreaming it was 
loose.” 

“Gee,” Curt said, making the big eyes of a child in awe. “No 
wonder you’re in no hurry. I'll tell you what, Art,” he said 
confidentially, “I’ll make me a special bullet and you can put 
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the medicine on it, huh? Only,” he finished sharply, “do it 
some time this week, will you?” 

He opened the door again, and through the opening they 
could see the mother standing at the stove in her old gray 
flannel bathrobe, with her gray hair still hanging loose down 
her back. 

Harold looked at her out there, and said, “I’ll go. Curt.” He 
grinned. “It’s a hundred to one anyway it’s not black.” 

“I don’t know, kid,” Curt said seriously, still mocking Ar¬ 
thur. “It’s the first snowstorm, and you remember how upset 
Joe Sam was last night. No, kid,” he said, grinning back at him, 
“you gotta stay here and tend to the future. You’re the white 
hope of the Bridges. You don’t think she wants to talk to 
Arthur, do you?” He laughed, and went into the kitchen, leav¬ 
ing the door open. 

Arthur sat down on the edge of his bunk to pull his boots 
on. “He’s right about that, Hal,” he said. “You better break 
Gwen in to the rest of us kind of gradual, and you better do it 
yourself.” 

In the kitchen Curt was saying, “Something's at the stock, 
Ma.” 

“I heard ’em,” the mother said. 

“I’m goin’ up there.” 

“By yourself?” the mother asked. 

“No, ma’am. I’m takin’ Art with me. We got a notion it 
might be the black painter.” 

The mother set the stove lids back on and pulled the big 
iron skillet over onto them, and without looking around said, 
scornfully, “Black painter.” She moved away toward the sink 
in the far corner, saying, “It might as well be, though, tor all 
you’ll ever find, goin’ out there now.” 

Harold said, “He’ll be like that all the way, if you go.” 

Arthur stood up and stamped his heels down into his boots 
and crossed to the big pine chest in the corner beyond his 
bunk. 

“I’m used to it,” he said. “After about so long, you don't 
hear it.” 

He lifted the lid of the chest and began to search down 
through the blankets and clothes packed in it. 

In the kitchen the mother's voice was saying, the little Ar¬ 
kansas drag in it, slow and flat, “You’ll put some food in your 
stomach before you go,” and then, after Curt had answered 
something they couldn't understand, “It won t even be day- 
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light for an hour yet. Shut that door, will you? There’s a draft 
cornin’ in here like out of an ice-house.” 

Curt’s boots sounded across the kitchen floor and the bunk- . 
room door was closed. 

Arthur let down the lid on the chest and straightened up 
with the cowhide parka in his hands. He held it up and sniffed 
at it. 

“Mother goes a little heavy on the camphor,” he said. He 
took the camphor bag out of one pocket. There was more 
than a camphor bag in the other pocket, though, and when he 
had emptied it, he stood there looking at what he held on his 
hand. 

“Got some unfinished whittling,” he said. “This one’s an 
Indian skinning something, you can see that. But this one,” he 
said, smiling and holding it up between his thumb and fore¬ 
finger for Harold to see. Only the first cuts had been made on 
it, many small, stubborn cuts, like ripples on a wave, but all 
going with the grain and the shape of the wood. 

“Might as well be God, for all I can make of it now,” he 
said. “Mountain mahogany,” he added, letting the piece down 
into his hand again and staring at it a moment longer, trying to 
remember. “Probably I just got worn out tryin’ to whittle it.” 

He dropped the two pieces of wood back into the pocket of 
the parka and poked the camphor that had come out with them 
into the chest. He remained there, bent over and holding the 
lid of the chest up. as the wind returned, wrestling the house 
and chafing the window with snow, and then rose roaring into 
the steep of pines. There was no other sound behind it, and he 
let the lid down and straightened up. He looked at Harold and 
smiled and shook his head. 

“There won’t be many tracks left in that,” Harold agreed. 
“Curt generally gets what he goes after, though.” 

“He generally does,” Arthur said. “But he like a few tracks 
to go on,” he added. 



The kitchen was already full of the sound and smell of the 
bacon on the hot pan. The mother was standing at the stove, 
cutting chunks of potato into the pan with the bacon, and she 
didn’t look around when Arthur and Harold came in. 

Curt was sitting facing her at the round table in the middle of 
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the room, with the big east window full of darkness behind him. 
He had his red coat on, and the old black sombrero was on the 
back of his head. 

The ceiling of the kitchen was very high, to make room for 
the stairs that went up against the north wall to a small landing 
with one closed door on it, and there was only one lamp, with 
a china bowl and a big china shade, hanging from a long, 
spring-chain over the center of the table. The walls and the 
ceiling were whitewashed though, so the room seemed full of 
light after the bunk-room. There were small, hand-painted 
flowers scattered over the shade of the lamp that made separate, 
fluttering shadows, like moths, on the walls and ceiling, and 
the bowl of the lamp made a circle of shadow on the table. 
Curt peered across through the shadow of the bowl when 
Arthur came out. He looked at the cowhide parka over Ar¬ 
thur’s arm and grinned. 

“My God,” he said. “I ask for a medicine man, and what do 
I get? A priest again. A damned monk. Well, that’s next best, 
I guess, ain’t it? Not too much difference. Especially when the 
monk’s a prophet too. Did you know your monk was a prophet 
too, now, Ma?” 

“Don’t blaspheme,” the mother said, but she spoke flatly, as 
if only out of habit, and she didn’t look around this time either. 
“You may as well set down,” she told Arthur and Harold. 
“There’s nothing to hurry for, that I can see. and I'll be a tew 
minutes yet with your breakfast.” 

Harold closed the bunk-room door and went around the 
table and sat down with his back to the stairs. Arthur, moving 
more slowly, came to the chair on the near side and hung the 
parka over the back of it and sat dow n. He leaned both elbows 
on the table and rubbed his eyes slowly with his long hands, 
and then sat there with his eyes still covered by his hands. 

“He really is, though,” Curt said. “He had a dream that 
showed him it was the black painter out there. That's why I 
gotta take him along.” 

“I had a dream of my own,” the mother said, “and it ain t 
left me much in the mood for jokes.” 

“More dreams,” Curt said, chuckling. “And Joe Sam was at 
his before he went to bed even. The place is crawling with ’em. 
Did you have bad dreams too, young ’un?” he asked Harold. 

Harold smiled a little and shook his head. 
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“Good ones, eh? By Chrimus, so would I, if I was you. I 
wouldn’t want to ever wake up. If I had a girl like . . .** 

“Watch your mouth,” the mother said sharply. 

“Now, what did I say to make you go jumpin’ on me like 
that?” He winked at Harold. “It’s not as if Hal, here, hadn’t 
ever heard of such things. Or Gwen either, as far as that goes,” 
he added judiciously. “Now I have a notion, just to look at her, 
that . . .” 

The mother turned around with the knife and a potato still 
in her hands and looked at Curt. Her face was like Arthur’s, 
long and narrow and tired-looking, with deep hollows at the 
temples and under the cheekbones, and her eyes set back in 
deep hollows. The lines across her forehead and beside her 
mouth were much deeper and less broken than Arthur’s, 
though, and her tired look wasn’t gentle or quiet. It wasn’t the 
look that comes from lack of sleep, or from too much work, or 
from struggling against someone else’s will. It was the look that 
comes from war inside which is never ended, but never lost, 
either. When the will that sustained her in this war was turned 
outward, free of the enemy it had inside, it became like the 
threat of a weapon. 

“I told you to watch your mouth,” she said. 

Curt tried to keep it a joke still. “Now, Mother,” he said, 
too loudly, “it's not Hal that’s the monk. He’s pretty near 
twenty, and he . . .” 

“Did you hear me, Curtis?' 

The anger gathered suddenly in Curt's face, and his eyes 
began a little, blinding dance. “Look,” he said, “I'm no kid 
either. I'm thirty-seven years old. Arthur here’s forty,” he said 
to make an ally. “The old man, for Christ’s sake, is over sev¬ 
enty. And you go bossing the whole bunch of us like we was 
kids.” 

“You don't have to shout,” the mother said. “My hearing’s 
as good as it ever was, and the girls is already awake in there. 
Do you want Gwen Williams to hear the names you're callin’ 
her?” 

Jesus,” Curt said, not so loudly, but as if he would burst. 
He doubled his hands into fists and pressed them down on the 
table hard enough to lift his shoulders. “What did I call her? 
Just tell me one thing I called her.” He looked at Arthur, and 
then at Harold. “Did you hear me call her anything?” 

U didn t take any fancy guessing to know what you meant.” 
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Look, Curt said, “it we re going to start guessing, then 
what I ve thought about Gwen Williams is goddamned brother¬ 
ly love compared to what you . . 

Harold said, “Let it go, Curt, will you?” 

Curt turned on him. “You stickin’ up for her now? You 
know as well as I do what she thinks of your . . 

“I think what I think,” the mother said sharply, “and I'll 
keep it to myself till there’s some use to say it. If you're in such 
a tearin hurry to get out there and see what you can see in 
pitch dark and a blizzard, you better be gettin' them ponies 
saddled while I'm puttin’ the breakfast on.” 

Curt stood up suddenly, pushing his chair back with a loud, 
scraping noise, but keeping his fists on the table. Arthur waved 
a hand at him slowly and shook his head in time to the waving, 
like a man taking his side but saying it had gone far enough 
for now. Curt turned his head to stare at him. and Arthur 
pointed at the closed door at the foot of the stairs. Curt set 
his mouth, but listened, and heard the murmur of women’s 
voices behind the door. While he listened one voice made a 
quick, excited laugh. Then the other voice laughed too, a lower 
sound, full of soft, easy amusement. Curt flushed as if the 
women had seen through the door how he was checked like 


a small hoy and were laughing at him. 

“To hell with 'em,” he said. “If a man 


. .” but his voice 


was only a mutter, and he didn't finish. He straightened up 
slowly, and then stood there staring at the other three, one at a 
time. None of them said anything, or even looked at him. 
Slowly he made a small, angry smile, and looked around at 
them again, but now as if they were enemies already cowed, 
and not worth even that much attention. 


That’s not a bad idea at that,” he said. “At least, if horses 
have dreams, they don't get up sour and talk about 'em.” 

He took the lantern from behind the stove, lit it. and went 


to the outside door, but stopped there again, and said, “And 
when I get back, we’re leavin’ pronto. Get me?” 

“I’ll have your breakfast on,” the mother said. “It'll be an 
hour yet before there’s light enough to see what you're doing 
anyway.” 


‘We don't need any light to get to the creek.” Curt said, 
and that’s where it come from.” 

He opened the door. The roaring of the pines deepened and 
a gust of cold wind came in, driving a thin serpent of snow 
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across the floor and nearly blowing the lamp out, so the shadow 
moths fluttered wildly on the walls. 

“When I get back," he yelled, to be heard over the wind, and 
went out, slamming the door behind him. The flame of the lamp 
steadied and rose again, and the moths danced small and gentle 
in their places. The high woman's voice spoke in the north 
bedroom again. 

Arthur took a jack-knife and the unfinished mountain lion * 
out of his pants pocket. He began to cut slowly and carefully 
at the shoulder of the lion, holding the knife in his left hand 
and pushing the back of the blade with the thumb of his right 
hand, curling off small, neat shavings. 

Harold watched him, smiling a little. “No wonder Joe Sam 
was in such a stew,” he said. 

Arthur nodded. “Behind in my whittling.” 

The mother lifted two fried eggs onto each plate and began 
to scrape the potato and bacon onto them. In the bedroom 
the high voice said something quickly and gayly, and the other 
made a short answer and then the soft, easy laughter. Harold 
turned his head to listen and smiled. “They're having a good 
time in there,” he said. 

“Aren't they." the mother said dryly. She poured coffee, still 
hissing and bubbling, into two cups beside the plates. 

“It's good for Grace, having someone new to talk to for a 
while,” Arthur said. 


“It’s precious little but talk I’ll get out of her, too,” the 
mother said. She brought the two filled plates to the table She 
stood there tor a moment, staring down at the plates, and then 
she looked at Harold and said, “Harold, it’d be better if you’d 
go instead of Arthur, the way Curt's takin’ on this morning.” 

No, Mother, it's all right,” Arthur said. “He can’t very well 
go oft with Gwen just come, and her first visit, too ” 

“There'll be time enough to see her,” the mother said. “He 
wouldn t be gone a lifetime. Either they'll find something at 
the creek, or they won t. They’ll be back before noon.” 

Arthur looked up at her and smiled and shook his head. 
You know Curt better than that, Mother,” he said 
He looked across at Harold. Harold was staring at the 
shadow m the middle of the table. His face was quiet but set 
Arthur looked down and began his careful whittling again. 

“Cnrt J? 1 g0mg ’ hC K aid - he added, smiling, 

C urt needs me, in case the cat is black.” 

lh f u I,ttle WOoden ,ion up and studied it, still smiling 
1 hat heathen nonsense,” the mother said. k 
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“I’m not so sure,” Arthur said. “Joe Sam just likes a god he 
can see.”^ 

“A god,” the mother said. “Well, I’m sure, if you're not. 
Stupid, childish nonsense.” 

“And a black panther,” Arthur went on. as if she hadn't 
spoken, “is as good a god as any to mean the end of things.” 

“You're worse than Curt and his swearing,” the mother said. 
“Your godless jokes.” 

“Not godless,” Arthur said. “Full of gods, like Joe Sam." 

“If I’d had my way,” the mother said angrily, “I d of turned 
that no-good old Indian off the place the day he come. But no, 
your father had to be smart. He had to get him a hired hand for 
nothing but his keep. Hired hand,” she said scornfully. “Less 
use than nigger help, and dirtier too.” 

“Joe Sam has his own jokes,” he said. 

“Jokes,” the mother said, coming to the table. “We’ll be 
lucky if one of his jokes don't wind up with us all layin’ in our 
beds with our throats cut.” She sat down and set her coffee mug 
on the table in front of her. 

“He's planning it pretty carefully,” Arthur said. “It's about 
eighteen years he's been here now, isn't it?” 

“Do you know what he’s thinking when he gets this way?” 
the mother asked. “No more’n I do, for all your gossipin' with 
him. Or all your heathenish readin' either.” She spoke quietly, 
but the little fury was dancing in her eyes the way it did in 
Curt’s. 

Arthur went on carefully whittling at the lion, and didn't 
answer. Finally the mother looked away from him, and sighed 
and put her hands up to the sides of her face and pressed hard 
at her temples with her fingertips. 

“Was it a bad dream you had, Mother?” Arthur asked. 

“Never you mind my dreams,” the mother said, but not 
angrily. “I don’t take no stock in them either. If you're going 
hunting painters, even black ones, you'd better get some break¬ 
fast in you.” 

Arthur made four more careful little cuts on the shoulder of 
the lion, and then reached around back of him and slipped it 
into the pocket of the cowhide parka, with the other two carv¬ 
ings. He picked up his fork, but then just held it while he 
looked at the mother’s face. 

“Only coffee again?” he asked gently. 

She turned her head finally, and looked at him and smiled 
a little. “I have to get waked up some way,” she said. “You 
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know how it is if you have a bad dream last thing before you 
wake up.” 

Arthur nodded, and they were quiet for a time. 

The mother finally said, ‘‘Harold, have you thought any 
how you'll live when you get married?” 

Harold glanced at her, but she kept studying her coffee, and 
he looked back at his plate. “It hasn't gone that far,” he said. 

“It’s what you want, isn’t it?” the mother asked. “It’s for 
sure what them Williams think you want, all the time you’ve 
spent sittin’ in their kitchen, with more'n twenty miles of 
ridin' to get there.” 

Harold's neck grew red, and the color rose slowly into his 
cheeks. 

“Isn’t it what you want?” 

“I guess it is,” Harold said slowly. “If she does.” 

“You needn’t to worry too much about that,” the mother 
said. "Not with the money this ranch can make, and that go¬ 
pher hole the Williams is livin’ in.” 

Harold lifted his head quickly and stared at her this time. 
Arthur peered at her too, squinting as if he were trying to see 
something a long way off, or through a blinding light. The 
mother didn’t look up. Harold drew a short breath and looked 
down again. “She's not that kind,” he said. 

“Maybe not,” the mother said, “but whether she is or not, 
it's high time you thought what you’re going to do. Was you 
expecting to bring her here, into this house?” 

“No,” Harold said, “I wouldn't think so.” 

“No, I wouldn't think so either. What was you figurin’ on 
doin’ then?” 

Arthur said softly, “It doesn’t have to be settled right now, 
does it. Mother?” 

“Now’s as good a time as any. I don’t see there's anything to 
be gained puttin' it off.” 

“It’ll work out,” Arthur said. “Just give it time.” 

“Things won't be any different a year from now, or ten 
years from now, for that matter. Nothin’ works out by itself, 
that I ever sec.” 

“They do when they matter enough,” Arthur said. 

“Even if they did, what's to be hurt talkin’ them over sensi¬ 
ble beforehand?” 

“Some times are better than others,” Arthur said. 

“It's not me that’s hurryin’ things,” the mother said. “It 
don t seem likely to me that Gwen Williams thinks she’s been 
asked over just to keep an old maid like Grace company. I’d 



be glad enough to let it wait if it would. Harold's too young 
to be gettin’ married. Nineteen's too young to get married. And 
to an older woman at that.” 

“You talk as if she was fifty,” Harold said. “She's not two 
years older'n I am.” 

“She’s a woman.” the mother said, “and that's as good as 
ten years extra any time. You're a child comparin' to Gwen 
Williams. And them Welsh minin’ people grows old ahead of 
their time anyway.” 

“That’s not the people; it’s the work.” Arthur said. ’ And 
the Williams aren't mining now. They're living the same way 
w'e do.” 

“I wouldn't say so,” the mother said. “In that little black 
shack, and runnin’ a handful of half-starved stock. But the 
matter’s out of my hands now,” she said. “If it was ever in ’em. 
All I’m askin’ is, do you have any sensible plan made?” 

“We'll work it out,” Harold said stubbornly. 

“Not without some notion how, you won't.” 

“I can take care of myself. I’m no kid.” 

“I don't know what else you are. You was born in this valley, 
you never been out of it, mor’n to drive stock to Reno or sit 
in the Williams kitchen. You don’t know nothing but ranchin’ 
this valley.” 

“This isn’t the only ranch in the world,” Harold said. 

“It’s the only one you’re ever likely to see, though. Or was 
you figurin’ on keepin’ a wife on a cow hand’s wage?” 

“I wouldn’t be the first that started that way.” 

“I know,” the mother said. “It was simple once. All they 
had to do was make ’em an iron with the right curves to fit over 
somebody else's brand, and they was set. But the country you 
could do that on’s all took up now', all that’s any use for any¬ 
thing.” 

Harold sat staring at his plate and didn’t answer. 

Before the mother could speak again, Arthur said, “This is 
a big valley. It could carry a lot more stock than we’ve ever 
run on it.” 

The mother looked at him, and smiled tightly, and the 
triumph was already in her eyes. “I had a notion that’s where 
we was headin’,” she said. 

“Well, why not?” Arthur asked mildly. “We could all help 
with a house-raising, like old times.” 

“And divide up the valley, maybe?” the mother asked, be¬ 
fore he could go on. 

Arthur smiled, seeing how she followed her planned line. 
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and shook his head. “We wouldn’t any of us like to see the val¬ 
ley fenced, I guess. There’s no need of it. We could have one 
roundup and one drive, the same as ever, only let Harold take 
his share out, that’s all.” 

“Like you been takin’ yours out the last twenty years,” the 
mother said. 

“It doesn't matter to me,” Arthur said. “I’d just as soon see 
mine in the kitty. But it does matter to Hal now, and Dad owes 
him the start.” 

“It's some time since your pa’s had anything to say about 
it,'' the mother said dryly. “Or cared anything about it either, 
lor that matter." She finished her coffee and set the cup down. 
"He never did care, far as that goes,” she said. “The money 
don't come sudden enough in ranchin' to suit him. Not around 
here, anyway. Your pa’s a man to think in big figures. But if he 
did have any say," she concluded, “he wouldn’t be for splittin’ 
up the holdin's. Nor I wouldn't neither. Once the splittin’ up 
starts, there’s no end to it.” 

“There’s no need to split. Mother,” Arthur said. “Hal takes 
his share of every sale separate; that’s all the change there’d 
be.” 

I he mother made the thin, concluding smile again. “Have 
you spoke to Curt about that yet?” she asked. 

Harold spoke suddenly and angrily. “Sure, that's where it 
sticks, all right. That’s where it always sticks. Everything.” 

"Curt has big ambitions,” Arthur said softly. He stood up. 
"More coffee, Mother?” he asked. 

The mother nodded. “Thank you,” she said. 

“Hal?" Harold pushed his cup toward him and Arthur 
filled it too, and looked down at Harold, smiling, and said 
“Some day, boy.” 

“That's our motto here,” Harold said. “Some day.” 

Arthur crossed behind the mother and filled his own cup. 

It happens, he said softly, and nodding. “It can go on one 

way just so long, and then it happens. Curt will see that too, 
when the time comes.” 

“Curt will sec it when he's made to see it and not before ” 
Harold said. 

You vvouldn t want to sec it broke up yourself, would you 
son/ the mother asked. 

In the north room Grace laughed shrilly, and upstairs the 
floor boards creaked, and then slow, heavy footsteps crossed 

the room and paused and crossed back, as if the laughter had 
started the moving up there. 
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Harold sat staring at his coffee for a time. Then he picked 
up the mug and emptied it without pausing and set it down 
hard and stood up. “If that’s the only way to do it, yes,” he 
said. “Curt’s had his way around here too damn long. And he 
don’t give a damn about the ranch, either. Only what he can 
get out of it for himself. If he got an offer he liked, he'd sell it 
right out from under us, and not ask anybody about it either." 

“No,’’ the mother said, shaking her head at him. “No, he 
wouldn’t, son. He talks that way sometimes, but he wouldn't." 

“I know he won’t,” Harold said softly. “But it isn’t because 
he wouldn’t like to.” 

“It’s just talk,” the mother said. “He loves the place.” 

Harold shook his head. “No,” he said. “There’s only two 
things Curt loves: money and his own way. Well," he said, 
“talking about it’s not gonna do any good. I’d better get at the 

chores, I guess.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to say anything to Curt now?" 

“No. I’ll wait till Gwen’s gone. But we’re gonna settle it 
then. One way or another, we’re gonna settle it then.” He 
crossed to the pegs by the outside door and took down a green 
plaid mackinaw that hung there, and put it on. 

“If Joe Sam’s out there, bring him in when you're done, 
the mother said. “I’d sooner not have him around when he's 
like this, but I can't let him sit out there and starve. He never 

touched his supper last night." 

“All right,” Harold said. He pulled a fur cap with ear Haps 
out of his pocket and put it on and w'ent out, letting in the 
sound and the cold of the wind for a moment, and then closing 


it off. 

Arthur had both his hands around his coffee mug on the 
table, as if to warm them. “Sounds like the storm s letting up 
some,” he said. 

“It ain’t done yet, by a long ways,” the mother said. “II C urt 
had the sense he was born with,” she said angrily. 

“Harold won’t start anything now,” Arthur said. He s . . . 

“I ain’t worrying myself none about that, the mother said 
sharply. “Curt can take care of anything that young one’ll start 
for a long while yet. It’s this fool goin’ out in the dark in a 

blizzard.” 

“Oh,” Arthur said softly, as if he saw more than she meant 
in what she said. He looked at her with that squint to his eyes 
again, and smiling a little. “I wouldn't worry myself any about 
that. Mother. We’ll be all right." 
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{ don't know,” she said. “It's that dream, I guess. I can’t get 
it out of my head somethin’s gonna happen.” 

The floor boards upstairs creaked again under the heavy 
tread. 

“Dad's getting up too,” Arthur said. 

He was awake when I got up,” the mother said, and added 
dryly, “He's fixin’ himself up in front of the lookin’ glass.” 

Arthur grinned. “Having Gwen here cheers him up a lot.” 

“Don't it,” the mother said. 

The heavy tread stopped, and the door on the high landing 
creaked. Arthur looked up and saw the big figure on the land¬ 
ing. 

“Have the girls come out yet?” the father asked. 

“Not yet,” Arthur said. 

“They're gettin' dressed, though,” the mother said. “They’ll 
be out any minute.” 

“Then I’d better have my hot water up here,” the father 
said. “And bring up my shaving things too, will you, Lettie?” 

The mother lifted her cup slowly, and sipped slowly at the 
coffee. 

“Lettie,” the father said, “I asked you . . .” 

“I heard you. I don’t see no reason to change our regular 
ways. Gwen’s seen a man shave before this, I guess.” 

“As if it weren't enough to be roused out at this hour,” the 
father said angrily. “Now a man must shave in the midst of a 
flock of women.” 

“Who are we this morning?” the mother asked, looking up 
at him. “John Mackay seeing Paris? Or Leland Stanford on a 
private train? There’s no law says you have to shave at all, 
that I've heard tell of. It was long enough since you had, up to 
yesterday, goodness knows.” 

Arthur sighed softly, and pushed his chair back and stood 
up. “I'll bring your things up. Dad.” 

“Thank you, son, thank you,” said the big voice in the upper 
shadow. “It is gratifying to receive some consideration in one’s 
own home.” 

“And him seventy-one years old this last summer,” the 
mother said. 

Arthur didn't answer, but took the shaving mug and brush 
and razor from the shelves by the sink, and made lather in the 
mug with hot water from the kettle. 

I here s no call you should wait on him either. He’s not 

helpless yet.” 

“I don't mind,” Arthur said. 



He dipped hot water from the reservoir of the stove into a 
white enameled pitcher, and started up the stairs with the 
pitcher in one hand and the shaving things in the other, 
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Old Bridges sat in his place at the table, with darkness still 
in the big window behind him. He scraped together the last 
forkful of egg and potato on his plate and raised it and took 
it into his mouth quickly, his head reaching for it like a turtle’s. 
Then he laid the fork down and leaned back, chewing, and 
tugged at the corners of his worn, brocaded vest, trying to 
smooth it over his paunch, and looked across the table at the 
mother. She was sitting with her head between her hands over 
a big, leather-covered Bible. It was open to the gospel by Mat¬ 
thew, with the words of Jesus printed in red, and she was read¬ 
ing slowly, shaping each word silently with her lips. The old 
man glanced sideways at Arthur, but Arthur wasn’t paying 
any attention either. He was sitting there whittling slowly on 
the wooden lion. 

“Lettie,” the father said. 

“Yes?” the mother asked, without looking up. 

“If I might have another cup of coffee, please.” 

“It’s on the stove,” the mother said, and her mouth moved 
silently again. 

Arthur laid the knife and the wooden lion on the table and 
stood up. 

“For one who pretends to be a wife and a housekeeper,” 
the father began loudly. 

“I’m getting it, Dad,” Arthur said, and picked up the old 
man’s coffee mug. 

The old man paid no attention to him, but kept staring at 
the mother while his jowls grew red and began to tremble. 
“Lettie, what’s got into you this morning?” he demanded 
finally. 

The mother stopped her finger under a word, but didn t 
look up. ‘“What’s got into you?’ you'd better ask.” 

“And since when has it become a misdemeanor to ask for a 
cup of coffee?” 

“I’m getting it. Dad,” Arthur said. 

“That is not the point,” the old man said. ' This life, which 
you seem to resent so bitterly,” he said to the mother, “was 
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not, if you will kindly keep that fact in mind, of my choosing. 
On the contrary ...” ^ 

This time the mother looked across at him when her finger 
stopped. The will like a weapon was in her thin face again. 
“Don’t you come playing any of your bonanza kings on me 
this morning, Harold," she said with soft, quick fury. 

"As the nominal head of this family, if nothing more, I 
deem it . . .” 

“Don't, I tell vou.” 

* 

Arthur came back with the filled coffee mug and set it down 
at the old man’s place. 

Thank you,” the old man said stiffly. Looking back at the 
mother again, he added, “And now, if you please, my bottle 
and a glass.” 

1 he mother returned his stare for a moment, but then only 
set her mouth and looked down at her book again. 

Arthur went to the big sideboard that stood against the wall. 

There were three whisky bottles in it, one partly empty and 

the other two with unbroken seals. Arthur took out the opened 

bottle and took a glass from the row that stood upside down 

on the marble top ot the sideboard. He brought the bottle and 

glass back to the table and set them down in front of the 
father. 

1 he old man slowly, making a defiant ceremony of it, un¬ 
corked the bottle, poured the glass a third full of whisky, 
corked the bottle again and set it aside. He raised the glass 
as it to make a toast. 


“With storms indoors as well as out, a man deserves a little 
cheer. To better days," he said, looking at Arthur, and then 
looked at the mother and added, with sudden fury, “and a 
life somewhere out of this Godforsaken hole,” and drank off 
half the whisky and set the glass down sharply. 

Virginia City, maybe?” the mother asked, without look¬ 
ing up. 


I can tell you one thing," the father began, hoarsely “If 
the life we are leading at present is the best your ; . .” but 

broke off and looked around, hearing voices outside and the 
hollow knocking of a boot against the sill. 

eurt came in first, seeming to fill the doorway, and then 
the room, because of his purpose and activity. He pulled off 

h ir Na ns an ? Said ’ Ioudly and cheerfully. “Just \ cup of 

I Anv timc nd A W u! 1 bC al ! Set ' Y ° U ready - old d rcam-monk?” 
Any time, Arthur said. 
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“That’s the first break this morning, then. We had a hell 
of a time with the horses. All spooked up.” 

Harold came in with the lantern and closed the door, and 
stayed there, leaning against it. 

The mother got up and went to the stove. “Horses is quick 
to sense things,” she said. 

Curt laughed. “You too now? Does it take second-sight to 
know it’s snowing and something’s wrong with cattle when 
they beller?” 

He saw Arthur’s knife and the unfinished lion lying on the 
table. He came over beside Arthur and picked up the lion and 
looked at it. 

“Not bad,” he said, “not bad. But a long way from done yet. 
No wonder Joe Sam’s raising hell. All this snow and no medi¬ 
cine puss. He’ll have to sweat it out a while longer yet. We have 
to finish the real one first.” He chuckled. “So get your gown 
on, priest.” 

“You eat some breakfast first,” the mother said. She brought 
a filled plate and a mug of coffee to the table and set them 
down in front of Curt. 

“Make way for an ordinary cat-killer, priest,” Curt said, 
pushing aside the knife. 

He sat down and began to eat at once, taking huge mouth¬ 
fuls and swallowing them half chewed. 

“Storm’s letting up,” he said thickly, through the food in 
his mouth. “If we get out there by daylight, there’s a chance we 
can catch him at it.” 

The mother sat down in her place again, and asked him, 
“What makes you so certain sure it's a painter that’s at 'em?” 

“What else would they yell for? I killed every wolf in this 
neck of the woods ten years ago. And I lost two damn good 
dogs last spring too, if you remember, and there wasn t much 
question what got ’em, was there? Or those calves we found 
down the south end.” 

“Could be a bear,” the mother said. 

“You’re just tryin’ to talk me out of it,” Curt said, grinning 
at her. “Nope, it’s that cat, and I’ll nail the bastard s hide to 
the wall this time. I owe him that for them two dogs. I only 
wish I had ’em now. But the snow’s next best.” 

“There’s no arguin’ with fools,” the mother said. 

“No use,” Curt agreed, grinning at her. 

“Well, there’s one thing I can tell you,” the mother said. 
“You don’t nail the next hide up on the house.” 

“Not even if it’s black?” 
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“Not if it was red, white and blue,” the mother said. “Such 


a stink every time that door was opened.” 

Curt swallowed and leaned back and laughed and slapped 
his thigh. “But a black one,” he said, suddenly solemn, “would 
be good luck for the house. Wouldn’t it, medicine man?” 


“I'll take less luck, if it'll make less stink,” 


the mother said. 


“All right, all right,” Curt said, grinning. “The way it’s 
been growin’ lately, if we was to get the black one, his hide 
would cover the whole house. We’ll have to peg it out on the 
meadows, eh, preacher?” 

“There's nothing to worry about there,” Arthur said. “If we 
ever get that one, it won’t be with bullets.” 

“Nonsense.” the father said. “Utter nonsense. If . . 


Curt pointed the fork at him now. “No, by God. For once I 
agree with old whiskers, absolutely. If we ever get that one, it 
won't be with bullets.’’ He looked at the mother, grinning. 
“Which is why 1 have to take old wdiiskers along.” 

This whole performance is ridiculous,” said the father 
angrily. “In such weather as this. If there was a grain of sense 
in the pair of you, you'd stay in the house and make use of this 
opportunity for a little sociable . . .” 

“But,” Curt said, still grinning at the mother. “I'll take a 
gun along too, just in case it turns out to be my kind of a cat. 
You know, an ordinary, yellow cattle-thief.” 

Arthur began to put the parka on. 

From the north bedroom there came another little chorus 
of the two laughters. 

“By golly," Curt said, “you'd think it w'as a party in there, 
or something. Here I am, just waiting around to pay my re¬ 
spects, and they go on gabbling in there like they had all the 
affairs of the world to settle.” 


Harold stirred restlessly against the door, and then stood 

away from it. The mother looked at him, and then back at 
Curt. 


Arthur came beside Curt, and picked up the unfinished lion, 
and the knite, and moved off toward the gun rack that hung 
beside the bunkroom door. 


“And Harold himself bein' just a mite green at this sort of 
thing,” Curt went on. “I thought that . . .” 

“Which gun do you want to take?” Arthur asked him 
“Everybody's rushin' me all of a sudden," Curt said, and 
laughed. He looked around at Arthur. “My Winchester,” he 
siud. ‘The carbine. And you better borrow Hal's. That old 
bharp s ol yours is about as much use as throwin' rocks.” 
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“You forget,” Arthur said. “There’s no use taking a gun for 
my kind of cat.” 

He lifted down the topmost of the five guns that lay across 
the deer legs and took a handful of cartridges out ol the open 
box on the shelf under the rack. 

“How about the snowshoes and some grub?” he asked. 

Curt said, “We won't be out long enough to need it.” 

“If we have to track him,” Arthur began. 

“We’ll get him there, if we get him at all. If he's up in the 
creek canyon, we’ll have him in there like in a trap. 

The mother moved her hand onto her Bible and said, "First 
you’re certain sure it’s a painter, though how you can tell by 
the way a cow bellers five miles off, what’s at it, passes me, and 
now you’re just as set it's the creek canyon.” 

“It can’t be any place else,” Curt said. " 1 he bellerin come 
from the north; wind's that way. And it was from a good ways 
off. It’s all open this side of the creek, no wind-break for ’em 
to head for, and if it was the other side, we couldn't hear it. 
North side of the canyon’s too high. There’s always some of 
’em head up in there in a blow, and the echo off that north 
wall would carry good. It’s gotta be in there.” 

“Well,” the mother said, “if it’s in there, there'll be tracks 
too. I’ll just fix you up a snack to take along.” 

She started to rise again, but then Grace laughed, and the 
door of the north bedroom opened, letting her laughter into the 
kitchen clearly, and a small, dark woman in a yellow, satiny 
blouse and a black skirt came in with the laughter behind hei. 
The mother sat back, looking at her. They were all looking 
at her, as if she were making an entrance onto a stage, and she 
stopped a few feet inside the door, still smiling about the joke, 
and looked at the waiting group. Her smile changed a little. 


and she said, “Good morning.” 

Grace came out right behind her, still laughing, though 
softly now, as if the joke mustn’t be brought in where the 
others were. Then, when she saw over Gwen's shoulder her 
brothers with their coats on, and Arthur with the carbine in 
his hands, she stopped laughing suddenly and her white face 

at once looked much older and thinner. 

The mother and Arthur said good morning where they were, 
but the father rose hurriedly and made a little bow. 

“Good morning, my dear, good morning,” he said loudly. 
“It’s a pity we’ve got you up at such an hour. Hardly the w a\ 
to treat one’s guest, and the very first morning, at that. But 
since it’s done, coffee will help.” 
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“Thank you," Gwen said, just glancing at him, and then 
away, and came slowly toward the chair. 

Curt sat where he was and watched Gwen come into the 
circle of the lamplight. He was half grinning all the while, and 
he looked first at her high, full breasts pressing up the yellow 
cloth of the blouse, and then at the brown, round throat where 
the blouse opened, and last at her brown face with the eyes 
set wide apart and the low, wide forehead with the crown of 
heavy braid above it. 

“Well, well,” he said. “The sleeping beauty. You must have 
pretty near too good a conscience, to sleep through all that’s 
been goin’ on in here." He spoke more slowly and deeply 
than he’d been speaking before, making his words with a drawl 
almost as long as the mother’s. 

Gwen smiled at him, but not really meeting his look or 
accepting his opening. 

“I sure hate to break up the party just when it’s gettin* 
good," Curt said. “But we got a little call to make, Arthur and 
me." 

“A call?" Gwen asked politely. 

“Well, it’s more like we gotta receive a call. Only it’s a kind 
of bashful guest, and we gotta go out and make sure he don't 
run off on us. It’s an old friend of Arthur's a black one." He 
chuckled. 

Gwen looked at him and waited, not understanding, and too 
shy, with everyone watching her, to guess. 

“You haven't heard about it yet?" Curt asked her. 

Gwen shook her head. “I heard the cattle," she said. 

“Well, we’re in a kind of a hurry," Curt said, “so I guess 
we’ll just have to leave Hal to explain it the best he can." 

Grace came up to the table beside Gwen. “You're going out 
there now?" she asked. “In this snow?" 

“Take it easy." Curt said, turning the grin at her. 

“You’re not going, Arthur?" Grace asked. 

“Here we go again," Curt said, shaking his head, and making 
the sad face of a man pleading for reason without much hope 
of getting it. “What could I do with a black painter all by 
myself?” he asked. 

Oh, stop it," Grace said sharply. “You make me sick." 

She went around the table quickly, and past him, not even 

looking at him. She stopped in front of Arthur, and stood star¬ 
ing up into his face. 

\ ou don t have to go, she told him, speaking quickly, her 
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voice rising a little. “There's no sense in it. What on earth could 
you do? If he’s so set on going, let him go alone." 

She clutched a fold of the cowhide parka in each hand. 
“You don’t have to go,’’ she said. “You don't. Why do you 
let him make you? Why do you always let him make you? 

“It’s all right,” Arthur said, smiling down at her, turning 
awkward before the others watching. "The storm s letting up 
now.” 

Grace felt the others watching her too, then, the stilT silence 
in the room around her excitement. 

“It’s not that,” she said. “It’s foolish, that’s all. It's so foolish. 
Let him do his own foolish showing off.” 

Curt, half turned to watch her, said, "I'll bring your darling 

Arthur back safe and sound, Gracie.” 

Grace had started to pass him, coming back to the table, but 
now she turned swiftly to face him, her eyes very bright and 
her hands clenched into fists at her sides. 

“If it was only you, I'd wish it was a black panther. You and 
your cheap sneering, and your self-importance, and your al¬ 
ways judging others by yourself.” 

, “Grace,” the mother said sharply. 

“He does,” Grace cried. “He always does. A cheap dirty- 

mouthed bully, always ...” , 

“Grace, did you hear me?” the mother said. But Graces 
voice broke, and she turned and half ran toward the open 
bedroom door, crying out through her tears. Oh, you fool- 
you fool,” though not saying who she meant, and ran into the 
bedroom and slammed the door behind her. 

Gwen looked at the mother and turned as if to go in after 


Orscc 

“No, let her be,” the mother said. “She'll be all right. Just 

give her time.” , 

Gwen stopped, and stood undecided, halfway between the 

table and the closed door. 

The father cleared his throat. “Grace is a high-strung girl. 

All this excitement at this hour has upset her. 

Curt laughed, but before he could say what he meant to, tne 
mother said, “Now, you get along, you that s in such a at ei 

to be out there.” _ 

“We’ll be back before too long,” Curt said to Gwen, saying 
more with his grinning stare. “Then Art here can explain it an 

to you.” . , 

Harold spoke from the door. "Joe Sam will freeze out t lere, 

waiting for you to finish your joking. 
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Curt turned a little and looked at him, and he wasn’t grin¬ 
ning now. “Any time you catch me rushin’ myself for that old 
bastard,” he said. “Let him freeze. Spookin’ the horses with 
his crazy antics.” 

“They were spooky enough already,” Harold said. 

“And how long had he been out there in the middle of ’em? 
Half the night, for all we know. If . . 

He stopped because Arthur brushed against him going past 
to the door. Harold stood aside to let him by, but didn’t look 
away from Curt. 

“He’s only got that shirt on,” he said. 

Arthur opened the door and went out, carrying the Win¬ 
chester. 

"Hey,” Curt called, and strode after him. “Better let me have 
that, padre, before you hurt yourself.” 

After that they could hear, through the open door, his 
pleased voice saying loudly, “Just the same, you old heathen, 
I bet you a pint of the old man's best it's yellow.” 

“I'll be back in a minute,” Harold told Gwen, and went out 
with the lantern and closed the door. Outside they could hear 
Curt's voice still baiting the old Indian. 

There was a muffled, turning trample of hoofs in the snow. 
Harold's voice called, “Well, get him, whatever color he is,” 
and Curt's voice made some short and laughing answer. The 
hoofbeats quickened suddenly into a multiple drumming, and 
then were lost at once, without fading, as the wind turned 
and roared down across the trees on the mountain. The door 
opened, letting in another serpent of snow along the floor. 
Harold entered, waited for Joe Sam to pass him, and closed 
the door. 



The old Indian stood there, trying to hide his shivering, and 
squinting against the light in the white kitchen. Harold, stand¬ 
ing behind him, took off his cap, so his fine, bright hair shone 
like gold in the light. The cold had brought high color under 
the tan of his face too. and the old man looked dark and wood¬ 
en and slight as a young boy, standing in front of him. 

Gwen thought, looking curiously at his face and hands. He’s 
like one ot those dolls with only the head and hands and feet 
made to look real. 


\ 
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Joe Sam turned his head and looked at her then, as il he had 
heard her thinking, and after a moment she had to look down. 
His face didn’t change. 

It really is like a face carved out of wood, she thought. It 
can’t change. 

She wanted to look at the face for a long time, but she 
couldn’t because of the eyes. It wasn't that he looked at hei, 
but rather that he didn’t look at her, although his eyes were 
turned at her face, and that only his right eye seemed to be 
watching whatever it was he saw behind her. His right eye was 
surprisingly young and liquid and alive in the old, dry lace, 
but the left eye was turned a very little out and up trom it, so 
they didn’t appear to be looking together. The lid drooped over 
it more too, as if from an old injury that had made him una ■> l 
to lift it. 

Harold said, “It’s all right, Joe Sam. Go on in. 

Joe Sam didn’t answer, or even show in his face that he 
heard. Appearing to start only by his own wish, he walke 
slowly, very upright and very softly in his buckskin moccasins, 
dark and shiny with use, over to the wood box in the shacow 
by the stove. He turned around in front ot the wood box an 
crossed his ankles and let himself down slowly and withou 
a sound and then sat there, as upright as he’d walked, his han s 
lying limp and palms up in his lap. His face almost disappcare 
in the shadow, only tiny points of reflected light s owing 

where his eyes were. .. . 

The father spoke loudly and importantly. “What was all that 
Curt was talking about? Joe Sam been up to something wi 

the horses?” . 

“Oh, nothing,” Harold said. “He was already out there when 

Curt got there, and the horses were kind of spooky, so ui 
blamed him. He wasn’t doing anything.” 


“Was he in the corral?” u 

“Yes, he was, but he was just standing there by the fence, hc 
wasn’t doing anything. It was the snow spooked the horses. 

‘The old fool’s going to get himself killed some time, the 
father said, “wandering around without the slightest no ion 


where he is.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about it,” the mother said, 
out for himself. Another cup of coffee, Harold? 


“He’ll look 


“Please.” 

The mother filled a mug and brought it over and set it down 
in front of him. 
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“Curt might be able to hunt at that," Harold told her. “It’s 
just about stopped snowing.” 

“It wouldn’t make no difference anyway,” she said. “Curt 
would hunt anything, once he got started, if he had to make \ 
the tracks himself.” 

“And he'd get it too,” the father declared. “Curt’s about the 
best hunter I've ever known,” he told Gwen. “He has a gift for 
it. He knows right away, without giving it a thought, what 
other men can’t even figure out. He knows what a cat will do; 
he knows what a deer will do, better than they know it them¬ 
selves. He'll outguess them every time. He doesn’t need tracks. 
Just a start, and he knows what they’ll do. He’s a remarkable 
shot, too, remarkable, one in a thousand, one in ten thousand.” 

Gwen looked away and watched the mother set a plate of 
potato and bacon on the floor in front of Joe Sam, and a mug 
of coffee beside it. The old Indian, so upright, and with his 
eyes gleaming, appeared unnaturally alert, as if he saw and 
heard something none of the rest of them could, and had be¬ 
come their sentry against what was waiting outside the door 
he stared at. 

“There's your breakfast. Joe Sam,” the mother said, raising 
her voice as if the old Indian were deaf. After a moment she 
said, “Joe Sam,” still more loudly. Joe Sam didn't move or look 
at her. * 

The father stirred uneasily in his chair and set his glass 
down. “The old fool,” he said, laughing a little. “He's seeing 
things again. The first snow always upsets him,”- he explained 
to Gwen. “Sometimes it puts him into a regular trance. He 
can't sleep, and he forgets to eat unless we make him. But 
there's no reason to be alarmed,” he added quickly. “He's per¬ 
fectly harmless. When he’s himself,” he went on, “he's not at 
all bad help, either, as Indians go.” 

Gwen made the difficult smile again, but clenched her left 
hand in her lap, and thought passionately. Oh, stop it, stop it. 
Stop talking about the poor old man as if he wasn’t even here. 

“He's as old as the hills, to hear him tell it,” the father said, 
laughing. “He can't remember exactly how old, though. Too 
old to remember, even, I guess.” 

“Eat.” the mother told Joe Sam. “Drink your coffee. It'll 
warm you.” 

"Not cold.” he said. 

His voice was deep, surprisingly deep out of such a small, 
flat, old man, and with a heavy, male resonance in it that was 
stirring. Yet he spoke small too, reluctant to make a sound. 
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as if, being compelled to speak, he was robbed of a power he 
stored for greater uses, as if he were violated by the presence 
of another. 

“Go on, drink it,’’ the mother said. “You’re shakina like a 
leaf still.” 

“Coffee good,” he said politely, although he hadn't yet 
touched the mug. 

The mother waited, looking down at him, bearing her 
presence down heavily upon him. Finally Joe Sam took up the 
mug in both hands and sipped at the coffee, holding the mug 
against his mouth between sips. 

“And eat something too, do you hear me?” the mother said. 
She turned, drawing the bathrobe closer about her, and came 
back to her place at the table and sat down. 

“Him and his black painters,” she said. 

Having said that, she put herself apart from the others. She 
closed her eyes and set one thumb against the edge of the 
Bible, and opened the Bible where her thumbnail went be¬ 
tween the pages. She moved a finger down the page and 
stopped it, and opened her eyes, and began to read where her 
finger pointed. She moved her finger along under the words, 
and shaped each word slowly and distinctly with her lips. 

“Oh, that I were as in the months of old, as in the days when 
God watched over me; when his lamp shined upon my head, 
and by his light I walked through darkness.” 

“It’s really quite all right, my dear,” the father's voice was 
saying. “It happens to him every year, although, to be sure, he 
seems to be taken harder with it this time than most.” 

“This black painter Curt was teasing you about invariably 
arrives with the first snow, arrives in Joe Sanvs mind, that is, 
and apparently it requires strong medicine to get rid of it. 
That’s all he’s doing now, making his spells against the black 
painter. For a good many years now, Arthur has whittled 
him a little model of a lion each fall, so he could have it when 
the snow came. He carries it around with him, in a little sack 
under his shirt, as a sort of charm against the real lion, I sup¬ 
pose. Only this year, with the unexpected early snow, Arthur 
doesn’t have his charm finished, which aggravates his condi¬ 
tion, I suppose. But there’s nothing whatever to worry about. 
He’s never violent; never known him to lift a hand against 
anyone.” 

Gwen looked across at Harold. He was watching her and 
understood. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “Joe Sam doesn’t hear a word we re 
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saying when he’s like this. I don’t think he ever listens to us 
much anyway. He doesn’t know enough English.” 

“You never told me very much about him,” Gwen said, 
keeping her voice low. 

“There's not much to tell about him,” Harold said slowly. 
“We don't any of us know much about him, except maybe 
Arthur.” 

“Arthur,” the mother said, and snorted. “I’d hesitate to put 
my faith in anything Arthur thinks he knows.” 

Arthur knows quite a bit about him, I guess,” Harold said 
to Gwen. “But he doesn't talk much about it. That’s why Joe 
Sam trusts him, I guess. He talks to Arthur a lot.” 

After a moment, when Harold didn't go on, Gwen said, “He 
must be terribly old.” 

“Well, now as to that,” the father said. “I wouldn't believe 
all I see, my dear, if I were you. He's no child, to be sure, but 
he's nowhere near as old as he thinks he is, either. They have 
no real means of keeping track of their age, you know, and 
they grow old much faster than white men. He claims he’s 
over a hundred, but I'll wager bourbon to sump water he’s not 
much over half that.” 

“He’s older than that,” Harold said. “He was already a brave 
when Fremont camped at Pyramid Lake, and that was pretty 
near sixty years ago. Remember, he told Arthur about a brass 
cannon they had?” 

“He’s like any other child,” the father said. “He don't know 
the difference now between what he saw and what somebody 
told him, maybe thirty years later.” 

“I don't know,” Harold said. “He remembers a lot of little 
things, too, like about the kind of buttons Fremont had on his 
coat. And he was a war chief of some sort, when they had that 
fight on the Truckee. And that was in sixty.” 

Before the father could speak, he went on to Gwen. “It was 
right after that the black painter got started. The Indians took 
an awful lickin' in the second battle, when they had troops 
from California and everything in against them, and they scat¬ 
tered all over the country north of the lake. When the reserva¬ 
tion was laid out, their chief, Winnemucca, called ’em all back, 
but there was quite a few who wouldn't come. Thought it was 
a trap. I guess, or just didn't like the idea of being fenced in 
when they'd had the whole country to themselves.” 

1 About the way the jack-rabbits had it,” the father said. 

“Maybe,” Harold said. 

“Anyway, Joe Sam was one of them that wouldn't come 
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back. He took his family and traveled clear up into the moun¬ 
tains somewhere northwest of us here, up around Shasta 
somewhere, near as we can make out. Arthur thinks the black 
cat got started up there, in some extra bad winter. He thinks 
it’s kind of Joe Sam’s personal evil spirit, not a regular one for 
the Piutes. Either way, it’s got so, in his mind, it kind of stands 
for the whole business of being run out by the white man, the 
end of things, you might say.” 

“Wasn’t there a real one?” Gwen asked. 

“I don’t know,” Harold said. “I never saw a black one my¬ 
self, or heard of anybody that did, for that matter. But there 
might have been one—a freak, dark enough to call black. 
There was something, that’s sure.” 

“A dream,” the father said. ‘‘The old fool can't tell dreams 
and facts apart any more.” 

•“No,” Harold said, shaking his head. “It comes out too 
often. Little things about it. Whatever he's added to it since, 
he remembers something.” 

“He can’t remember anything,” the father said. ‘‘He couldn't 
even remember his own name. ‘Sam’ he said, when we asked 
him,” he told Gwen. “He’d heard it somewhere, and that was 
all he could think of. So we called him Joe Sam, because Curt 
was already calling him Joe.” 

“He knows his real name, all right,” Harold said. “He won't 
tell us, that’s all. Indians keep them secret. They think it gives 
anybody a power over them to know their real names.” 

“Rubbish,” the father said, ‘‘pure, romantic rubbish. The 
notions Arthur digs up,” he said to Gwen, “are enough to 
make a reasonable man weary. It’s all this useless stud he 
reads.” He waved a hand loosely at the bookshelves in the 
corner behind him. “Novels and poetry and fairy stories about 
the ancient Greeks and the Chinese and the Lord only knows 
what. Not a dependable fact or a piece of usable information 
in the whole lot. Now it has him manufacturing the same sort 
of nonsense. He’s as completely a dreamer as Joe Sam himself, 
only it isn’t just by spells.” 

“He does a little thinking of his own,” Harold said, as soltly 
as Arthur might have said it. 

The father snorted. “Precious little I’d call thinking.” 

“About all that’s done around here, though." 

“If somebody around here wasn't doing more thinking than 
Arthur,” the father began loudly, but then stopped, pounding 
a fist softly on the table and muttering, “When a man can t 
even finish a sentence in his own house,” because the door ot 
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the north bedroom had opened, and Grace was coming in. 
The rims of her eyes were red from crying; and she didn’t look 
toward the table. 

“I’m sorry I made such a scene, 5 ’ she said. 

“It’s all been one big scene this morning, as far as I can 
see,” the father said. “There's no need to apologize for any 
particular part of it.” 

“Grace,” he said, more cheerfully, “let me pour you a little 
drink. Best thing in the world for the nerves, and for this un¬ 
seasonable cold as well.” 

“No, thank you, Father. The coffee’s all I need.” 

“Well, I shall have one, I think,” the father said. “Such a 
turmoil about nothing.” 

He poured his glass a third full again, corked the bottle 
with careful dignity, and raised the glass a little at Gwen. 

Gwen made the smile for him once more, and then, after a 
moment, looked at Grace and asked, “You feel better now?” 

“I’m all right, thanks,” Grace said. “I shouldn’t let Curt 
make me so mad. Goodness knows his teasing’s nothing new.” 

“Harold was telling me about Joe Sam’s black panther.” 

Grace stilfened her shoulders and shivered. “The poor old 
man,” she said. “No wonder he has these spells.” 

“We don't have to talk about it now, though,” Gwen said. 

“Oh. it won't bother me,” Grace said. “Curt jokes about it 
all the time. Go ahead, Harold.” 

“Well,” Harold said, rubbing his hand slowly over his fist 
on the table again, “there isn't much to it really. I mean to tell 
about. Near as we can make out, they were camped by some 
creek or other, and one day, about sunset it was, he heard his 
wife scream down by the creek. He got down there as fast as 
he could, but he just got a glimpse of this big cat sneaking off 
through the w'illows on the other side, and there was his wife 
and his oldest daughter, dead by the creek. His wife was 
dragged half into the water and her neck was broken, and the 
girl was farther up the bank, and pretty much torn up, I guess. 
He says the cat was black, and its tracks were a lot the big¬ 
gest he'd ever seen. It happened in the first snowstorm that 
year. It was snowing when he found them. Now he always 
thinks the black cat's around again when the first snow comes.” 

Gwen made a little grimace of pain and looked from the 
corners of her eyes into Joe Sam’s corner by the stove. Then 
she turned her head and looked there directly. 

“Where did he go?” she asked quickly. 

“He stayed up there tor quite a while, hunting for that cat.” 
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“No, I mean now,” Gwen said. “He's gone.” 

The others looked at the corner too. The coffee mug and the 
plate, with all the food still on it, were there on the floor, and 
there was the wood-box (with the white, split, pine sticks 
piled high in it,) but that was all. 

“He went out while you was squabbling about Arthur,” the 
mother said. 

“It scared me,” Gwen said, laughing a little. “He'd been 
there all the time, and then I looked, and he just wasn't, and 
I hadn’t heard a thing. I thought for a minute I'd only imag¬ 
ined him in the first place. 

“He probably went back to the bunk-house,” Grace said. 
“He sleeps out there, and he stays there most of the time, when 
he isn’t outside. He doesn’t like it in here with us.” 

“He never got the black panther then?” Gwen asked. 

“No,” Harold said. “And he didn’t shake his bad luck, 
either. He saw the cat once more that winter, and right after 
that another of his kids died. It was pneumonia, I guess, from 
what he told Arthur about it, but by that time he was blaming 
everything on the black panther, and it wasn't just an ordi¬ 
nary cat any more. And the next winter one of his sons died, 
starvation, probably; it was a tough winter. Long snow, as he 
says. But he’d seen the cat’s tracks only a day or two before, 
and right close to his camp.” 

- “A cat’s,” the father said. 

“All right, a cat’s. Though Joe Sam would know if he’d 
seen them before.” 

“I don’t believe it,” the father said. “By then it was as big as 
a horse.” He laughed. The laugh was too long and too loud 
for his joke. “So he gave up hunting it, and moved out. He 
was all alone when he got here, and half starved to death. 
But he’s kept the black painter, and it keeps getting bigger, 
too. It would probably be as big as an elephant by now, if 
he’d ever seen an elephant. And no doubt it’s out this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“He told me it was.” Harold said, taking down his coat. 
While he put the coat on, he said to Gwen, “He thinks it s 
trying to clear everybody out of this country.” 

“Especially white men now,” the father said, and laughed. 

“Especially white men now,” Harold agreed. 

He opened the outside door and stood in the doorway, 
looking at the sky over the valley. “No stars,” he said. “We re 
in for more snow at that, I guess,” and went out, closing the 
door behind him. 
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When daylight began to spread under the clouds. Curt and 
Arthur were north almost to the foothill that hid the creek. 
The snow covered its long whale shape smoothly. A fine, 
thinned-out snow was still falling. As the light increased, 
Curt pressed his pony, a small, nervous red, and in his mind 
cursed Gwen and then used her violently, with anger, not 
pleasure, making a whole quick story of it, because he had 
wasted time waiting for her. When he came onto the whale- 
back, he turned the red out toward the nose of it, only a little 
up, and heeled him to a lope. He turned in his saddle and 
angrily signaled Arthur after him, sweeping his right arm 
forward twice. Arthur pressed his gray mustang mare up to 
the red's pace, but shook his head and pointed up and west 
toward the high ridge of the whaleback where it joined the 
mounttin. 


Curt said softly, fiercely, “Now- what crazy notion, priest?” 
but pulled in the red and turned him and waited. 

Arthur came alongside, and said, “You could see pretty 
near the whole ravine from up there. Get a good shot without 
starting him. He'll be jumpy, now it’s daylight.” 

Curt stared at him, and smiled with one side of his mouth 
and said, “You’d just as soon not meet him coming down, eh, 
priest?" but looked up at the ridge and thought about it. “Well, 


we'll take a look," he said, making it his decision, not Ar¬ 


thur’s. 


He spun the red back again, forcing Arthur’s mustang to shy 
olT. and rode up on the whaleback at a slant. Arthur"waited 
to steady the gray, stroking its shoulder, and saying softly, 
“Easy, Smudge, easy,” and then turned up after him. The 
unshod hoofs of the two ponies, slicked with soap to keep the 
snow from balling in the frogs, made a soft, muffled counter¬ 
point. Before they would show over the taper of the whale- 
back, Curt reined the red sharply back and climbed along the 
upper slope toward the mountain. The angle was steeper, and 
the ponies began to labor. 

Up ahead only the broken base of the mountain, where the ■ 
trees were taller and began to fill ranks, showed clearly. Above 
that, the trees became spired shadows, dimming as they rose, 
until there were no trees, but only one great, uncertain shadow * 
of mountain, and then only the gray snow mist, in which the 
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mountain could be imagined reaching any height into the sky. 
Arthur was pleased with this mountain that couldn't be seen, 
feeling it revive the dream that was not worked out of him yet. 
He watched the drifting mist, trying to see into it to rocks and 
trees until Curt, up ahead, swung down from his saddle. 
Arthur swung down too, and they climbed on foot until a little 
fort of broken rock stood over them on the north. There Curt 
halted, and imperiously signed Arthur up to him, and when he 
came alongside said quickly, but keeping his voice low, "Hold 
them while I take a look.” 

He began to climb by short switchbacks, jerking impatiently 
when he slipped in the snow or on the broken rocks moving 
under it. Arthur stood below, watching him grow smaller until, 
like a tiny^ jerking toy, he clambered into a break in the rock 
fort, stooping so he wouldn't show over the top. There the 
miniature figure lay forward, the red coat making a bright spot 
on the stone and snow, and crawled up and lay still, with 
spread legs, looking through the notch into the canyon beyond. 
There was no shot. The tiny red figure lay motionless up there 
for two or three minutes, searching the canyon carefully, and 
then stood up, turned and began its descent. 

When he had come down to Arthur, Curt said, "Damn your 
advice. I should have known. He’s in there, all right, but you 
can’t see him. He’s clear up at the head, in the box canyon. 
But he’s in there. There’s a little bunch of steers down in the 
bottom by the willows; all headed up-canyon, taking the wind 
right in their faces.” 

He swung into the saddle, turning the pony in the same 
move, and led off upslopc and toward the valley. Arthur 
mounted more slowly, and followed. Ahead of him Curt’s back 
bent forward eagerly to the climb. The thin, dark line of the 
carbine across the saddle in front of him was like a spear 
through him that he carried in his body, Arthur thought. 

Curt turned the red still more steeply up, and crossed the 
ridge, w'ell below the rock fort, but almost as far above their 
first turn. Arthur saw him and the red show dark against the 
milky sky for a moment, and then, turning west again, sink 
behind the ridge. 

The gray came onto the ridge blowing, and turned down 
after Curt’s pony. Curt was already far down the slope ahead. 
Arthur saw him look back up, and then point down with his 
right hand. He looked where the hand pointed, and saw the 
tiny steers in the bottom, out against the screen of red willows 
that hid the creek. There were five steers, standing in half a 
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circle, with their rumps in the willows and their faces out and 
turned up-canyon. ' 

Curt kept his arm pointing, and swung it along the course of 
the willows. Looking there, Arthur saw, like a faint, dotted line 
in the snow, the tracks climbing the bottom beside the willows 
and then beside the aspens. 

Out on the bottom, and nearly up to the aspens, Curt drew 
rein and turned back in the saddle. He didn’t wait for Arthur 
to come all the way, but when he was closer, pointed into the 
snow near the willows, and led on up along the track. 

Coming past the spot he had pointed at, Arthur saw the 
snow churned and mud spattered over it, and bits of torn sod 
with the yellow grass still rooted in them. There were many 
clear-cut prints of hoofs, like split hearts, most of them point¬ 
ing down along the willows toward the little bunch that was on 
guard down there. A few led on up into the rock canyon, and 
among these he saw the other track, the one like an incomplete 
flower, its four petals only half enclosing the center. All the 
tracks were dusted over lightly with new snow. 

A cat after all, and one that makes tracks too, he thought, 
smiling. And big, he thought. Not so big as a horse, though, 
after all. . . . Curt can use his noisy toy. 

He looked ahead along the trail of flower prints. They came 
close together in irregular clusters of four, with several feet of 
unmarked snow between the clusters. 

Moving fast, he thought. 

He peered across the snow toward the south wall, which was 
drawing in closer now, but saw no tracks. 

And he’s up there still. 

A cat in a box, he thought, and only this way out. A bold 
butcher, too, to jump a bunch like that, and run half of them. 
The god s had about enough of us, he thought, and smiled, but 
at the same time kept watch ahead. 

In the loose rock under the platform, Curt’s horse reared, 
trying to turn. He smells it fresh now, poor brute, Arthur 
thought, and felt his breath tighten, and something in him 
dance quickly, like the leaves of the aspens beside him. Steady¬ 
ing the gray, holding her up-canyon, he watched Curt wrench 
the red back again and try to drive it up onto the loose rock 
with his heels. It half-spun and reared again, refusing. Arthur 
heard Curt cursing it, and saw him swing down and put his 
weight on the reins, and make a heavy, upward signal with the 
carbine for Arthur to hurry. 

No cat by now, he thought, if there’s any way out of the 
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trap. There’ll be tracking to do, and not on a horse either, or 
I miss my guess. 

He urged the gray up, but then the red plunged again, drag¬ 
ging Curt, and trumpeted wildly, a shrill sound that flew back 
and forth between the rock walls of the ravine above, and 
Smudge reared and spun too, and Arthur let himself down into 
the snow and dragged her on up by the reins. 

“The goddam horses,” Curt said, when he wouldn't have to 
shout. He drew the red down toward Arthur, and held the reins 
out to him. “Hold ’em,” he said, “and by God, hold ’em. I 
don’t want to walk six miles in these goddam boots.” 

Arthur took both horses standing between them and check¬ 
ing their tossing with the drag of his weight only, and making 
a low, slow patter of talk for them. Curt started up into the 
tumbled rock, the carbine held ready in both hands. After two 
or three steps, he stopped and turned, though. 

“Did you see those tracks?” he asked quickly, exulting. “It’s 
as big as a horse, at that; but you won’t see through the cat that 
made those tracks.” He turned and went on up warily, scanning 
the width of the canyon ahead of him. Toward the top of the 
rocks he let himself down and crept up, a small, moving red 
patch on the jumble of dark rock faced with snow. The black 
walls of the canyon rose high above him on each side and at 
the back. At the top of the shale Curt lay still, but only for a 
moment. Then he stood up and climbed over the edge and dis¬ 
appeared back onto the platform. After perhaps a minute, he 
returned to the edge and called down, his voice enormous and 
unclear in the hollow. 

“Bring ’em up. Make the bastards come up.” 

Arthur, smiling, shook his head a very little within the hood, 
and moved up tugging the lines gently and steadily, and talk¬ 
ing aloud to the horses. A narrow trail made by the cattle went 
to the south corner of the platform, against the cliff, and he 
coaxed them up there. Curt went back from the edge ahead of 
them. On the platform, however, before Arthur had seen more 
than Curt’s red coat down beside a darkness on the snow far¬ 
ther in, the red pony reared and plunged again. Curt stood up 
quickly, dropping the carbine against the fallen steer, and came 
running. He caught the red down with both hands, cursing 
him, and then struck him over the nose twice. 

When both horses stood, though trembling, Curt cried, 
“Gone, goddam him. But his trail’s as clear as print on a page. 
And look what the bastard’s done, will you?” 

“Did you see him?” 
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“No. Bring her in,” Curt ordered, dragging the red across 
the snow-covered rock shelf toward the steer. Arthur followed 
him, coaxing the gray. Half way to the steer, the red refused 
again, plunging, and then the gray lifted a little too, and spun. 

“It’s the steer,” Arthur said. “They don't like the blood.” 

“The steer,” Curt cried. “The steer; the son-of-a-bitch. Take 
a look,” and jerked his head toward the dark bulge of the south 
wall. Across the platform the snow was trampled and marked 
by jets of blood, and another steer lay there, its head bent up 
queerly onto the fallen rock at the base of the cliff. 

“And another hurt,” Curt said, jerking his head again, and 
Arthur saw the third, a young bull, backed into a niche beyond, 
its front legs spread stiffly to brace it and its head still lowered, 
on guard against nothing. Its eyes were dull and staring, and 
blood dripped slowly from the cup of one nostril. 

“Killing for fun, the bastard,” Curt said. “And running them 
like he was a wolf. He’s a devil or crazy. And he picks ’em, 
too,” he said bitterly. “Three of my best; two year olds and 
the cross, and one the bull I'd been counting on. And finished, 
by the look of him.” 

Arthur, seeing the curly, white foreheads of the two against 
the wall, nodded. He knew how Curt had figured on the Here¬ 
ford strain he was breeding into the lanky range cattle. 

“He can't have gone far,” Curt said. “His stink’s in the air 
still, that's a cinch. Here, take this idiot, will you? He’ll stand 
now.” 

Arthur took the red’s lines again, but said, “You can’t track 
in those boots.” 

“Won't have to track,” Curt said. “Not far enough to mat¬ 
ter. His trail's fresh as a daisy. We must have just scared him 
off coming up here.” 

He went back to the fallen steer and picked up the carbine 
from against it, saying, “There’s blood in it too. One of them 
got to him; the bull, chances are. And he's fed,” he said, point¬ 
ing with the carbine at the shoulder of the steer on the plat¬ 
form. The hide was ripped back, and a shallow hole gouged out 
with the white of bone and tendon glistening in it, and new 
blood still welling out. 

“If he’s that bold, he'll be too bold. His trail goes down the 
other side of the creek, and money says he's holed up in the 
willows.” 

He turned across the platform toward the creek. 

“It's a big cat,” Arthur said slowly, staring at the gouged 
steer. “He didn't more than get started on that. He must have 
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had a long scrap with the hull, or been licking his wounds be¬ 
fore he fed. He'll be plenty cranky, if he’s waited. And it’s no 
ordinary cat, to break a bunch like that. They’re no calves.” 

Curt stopped and turned. He was grinning, but his eyes were 
narrowed. “I could half believe your black devil myself, medi¬ 
cine man,” he said. “Only it makes tracks, and it bleeds.” 

Arthur shook his head slowly. “But lor all that, I don’t think 
he’d wait that close. If he's gone down-creek, it’ll only be till 
he can get up over the side of the canyon. We made too much 
racket. You’d better let him go, Curt. Or wait for him here.” 

“Is he a friend of yours, mister?” Curt asked. “Sorry, then, 
but I’m still gonna look.” 

“Well, drag a deep track, in case it starts to snow again, or 
the wind comes up. I'll go back and fetch the stuff you need, 
and pick you up.” 

“You’d like that, wouldn't you?” Curt said, still grinning. 
“ ‘I told you so,’ ” he said in a high, whining voice. “To say 
nothing of Hal’s girl to play the loving priest with," he said in 
his own voice, and chuckled. “No, you wait here. Then, it 
there’s any going home to do, I’ll do it myself. So I'll get what 
I need, and get it some time this week.” 

He turned and went to the edge above the creek, and let 
himself down. He crossed the creek carefully, rock to rock, 
breaking the ice armor with his heel before each step, and 
went down on the other side out of sight behind the aspens. 

Arthur turned the horses and led them to the edge ol the 
platform so he could watch below, and stood there, talking to 
them softly, and sometimes looking among the aspens or along 
the north wall farther down, and sometimes out through the 
huge V of the canyon onto the white meadows. Tiny black 
cattle were drifting slowly southward in small clusters on the 
plain. Slow clouds of white, like steam, blew across them 
sometimes, dimming them out, and then fell away and let them 
show dark again. 

The minutes passed, and no report came. Finally he^ heard 
the sound of Curt’s boots. It grew louder, and then Curt s head 
and shoulders came up from below. 

He saw Arthur standing at the edge, watching him, and 
called, “Well, you were right for once, whiskers; the son-ol-a- 
bitch is gone.” 

He clambered up onto the platform, his eyes challenging 
against what Arthur didn’t say. “You can see where he got 
out. He just cleared the rim-rock and went up the north side. 

Arthur nodded. “We could take the horses over on the side 
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toward the ranch, where he wouldn't get wind of them, and 
come back up and wait for him.” 

“You could sit till the end of time, couldn’t you?” Curt said. 
“He won't come back before dark now, if he ever does, and 1 
it'll snow again before then. Not for me, thanks. I’m gonna 
track him.” 

Arthur opened his mouth to speak, and Curt said quickly, 
with the hard grin, “And you'll hold the trail till I get back 
with my stuff.” 

That yellow blouse is strong magic, to take you off the trail 
yourself, Arthur thought, studying Curt from the shadow of 
the hood, and said, “Either way.” 

“No.” Curt said sharply, “not either way; that way,” and 
fished the loose cartridges out of his pocket and gave them to 
Arthur. He took the red's bridle, and handed Arthur the car¬ 
bine. saying, “It's loaded now,” and hoisted himself into the 
saddle. Staring down at Arthur, he said, “And don’t get to 
mooning, for God's sake. He won't run far, I tell you, and 
you’d better see him first.” 

Arthur smiled up at him, the smile widening slowly until 
his teeth showed white in the dark beard, and nodded, but 
didn't say anything. Curt swung the red and put him to the 
lower edge of the platform, heeled him over, and, below the 
rock fall, lashed him into a scurrying run. For some time after 
he was out of sight the running still went on in the cliffs. 
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Tor a minute Arthur continued to stand there gazing down the 
canyon at the place where Curt and the red had disappeared. 
I hen he slowly turned the little mare so she could watch what 
he was doing, and dropped the reins into the snow, saying, 
'"You wait here. Smudge. It's all right now. There’s nothing 
can hurt you. It's all right,” and crossed to the torn steer and 
bent over it, leaning on the carbine. 

The steer lay on its side, with its neck too far extended, and 
twisted over so the lower jaw was half in the snow. ArthuF 
looked at the great wound on the shoulder, and then at the 
neck. There were deep tooth marks over the ridge of the neck, 
and long parallel talon rips up the side of it. Yes, a very big 
cat, by the spacing, and a heavy one, to make a killing attack 
from the ground against a full-grown steer. 
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He drew off his left mitten and laid his bare hand on the 
bulge of the steer's belly. He smelled a little then, remember¬ 
ing the dream of himself on the edge of the cl iff, and mocked 
softly, “So this is where I left it.” 

Finally he turned and walked across to the fallen steer under 
the south cliff, and stood looking down at it. Its neck was 
broken, too. 

He looked up and across the big body at the bull, standing 
spread-legged in his shallow refuge. The bull hadn't moved, 
unless the wide head had drooped a little nearer to the snow. 
Arthur went around the steer and approached the bull. When 
he was close enough to have touched it with the carbine, he 
stopped and stood looking at it. He felt the creature's weakness 
and dull fear as in himself, and for a moment he couldn't see 
it, his eyes glazing over, turning their vision inward, as his 
mind shied from what he had to do. Then he saw again. 

“Well, friend?” he asked, hardly knowing he spoke. 

At the sound of his voice the bull shifted a little in the rock, 
nearly falling. The bull’s thick shoulder was torn as if by three 
heavy-bladed knives that had ripped together, and in one place 
four. Its throat was deeply torn too. There were even long, 
open wounds, dug in deeply at the ends, like dagger thrusts, 
down the slowly heaving barrel. The polished white of ribs 
showed in two of them. 

“A long fight, friend,” Arthur said softly. “I'm sorry. It s 
only to make it quicker.” 

He lifted the carbine until the muzzle, only a few inches 
from the bull’s head, pointed just between the ear and the eye. 
The barrel wavered for an instant then, but steadied. I he re¬ 
port was a deafening slam, at once deepened, enlarged and 
multiplied into a confused booming between the high walls ot 
the canyon. The bull jerked as if stung, and then sank slowly 
forward and a little to one side, its knees buckling, its muzzle 
plowing out into the stained snow. Only small, unknowing 
panics of life moved it a few moments longer. The huge body 
sank away a little, relaxed, and lay still. 

Arthur stood looking down at it, almost in the attitude of a 
man praying, except for the carbine held across him and still 
smoking faintly at the muzzle. He saw then that the dark horn 
that curved into the air now was gummy with blood, with a 
scattering of short pale hairs stuck in it. 

He turned, smiling inside his cowl, but fixedly, like a man 
asleep and dreaming strangely. Bearing the carbine across him 
in both hands still, and with the empty shell left in the breach. 
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he moved slowly across the platform to the waiting horse. He 
took the reins in his mittened hand, carrying the carbine in the 
other, and led her down to the creek and slowly through the 
shallow turmoil of water among stones and ice, turned her 
down-canyon, and mounted. He saw Curt's wavering boot 
trail, and the evener arc of widely spaced clusters on the slope, 
where the cat's speed had forced it up after the crossing. Some¬ 
times there were little jets of blood stretched between them. 
The marc went down slowly along the marks of the cat, afraid 
for her footing. The aspens drifted by, making their soft, nerv¬ 
ous fluttering, and the red willows began. Where the rim-rock 
ended against the sky above and the canyon walls became 
rounded hills sloping steeply into the valley, the tracks turned 
up. The mare passed their turning and went on down un¬ 
checked. She was almost out from between the wings of the 
canyon before Arthur missed the tracks. 

“Dreaming again. Curt would say,” he said aloud, smiling a 
little. He reined the mare in, and, twisting clear about in the 
saddle to see out of his hood, scanned the slope above him. 
After a moment, in one place only, high up on the shoulder, 
he saw the marks of the crossing. 

“Dreams are all kinds, though, eh?” he said to the mare or 
the quiet canyon. “Some we wouldn't miss too much,” and 
gently urged her down once more. 

When he judged the north slope easy enough for her, he 
stopped her again, dismounted and, leaving her with the reins 
hanging, shuffled down through the knee-deep snow to the wil¬ 
lows and then down-canyon along them to a place where they 
thinned at the edge of a sandy ford so a horse might pass 
through them. Here he crossed and went up on the other side 
onto the open meadow strip between the south reach and the 
creek. He saw the tracks of steers there, and looked up at the 
south slope, at the cut the horses had made coming into the 
canyon. Then he dragged across the steer tracks, with the sides 
of his boots, a wide, deep mark half the width of the strip of 
meadow, and on the creek end of it, scraping and stamping, 
made an arrow head longer than a man. After that he went 
back across the creek and mounted, and turned up onto the 
slope. 

On the other side of the spur, a wide draw opened beneath 
them. He turned the mare in toward the mountain and down¬ 
ward only a little. Where the spur became the mountain itself, 
and the slope of the draw grew steeper, he came on the flower 
track again. It went up northwest, weaving no more than the 
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trees made it, and the rosettes were still single and closely 
spaced. There was one much larger, blurred impression in 
sight, where the cat had sat down to rest, and perhaps to lick 
its wound. The wound was doing all right, though, he thought, 
seeing no blood now anywhere in the line of tracks. 

The pitch of the mountain increased and even going across 
it the mare was forced to stand and blow often. Arthur didn't 
hurry her. His mind was still resting after what he'd done in 
the canyon. Notions moved in him idly, by their own small 
power, all frail and a little unhappy. They made passive over¬ 
tures to what was around him, the pines, the gray boulders 
where the mountain itself began to show through the snow, the 
delicate writing of small tracks on the white slope, a chipmunk 
making its pebbly chittering somewhere out of sight, even the 
storm filling again, far up among the peaks. He couldn't com¬ 
plete this slow penance, however, for the full knowledge of his 
act was still trapped within him, as in a fist, so that he teIt it, 
but couldn’t see it. 

Where another creek went down to the northeast, the cat's 
track turned straight up the mountain. As Arthur on the mare 
came to the turn, there was a sudden crashing in the willows 
below them. Arthur swung the carbine over to put his left 
forefinger to the trigger, but then he saw two young deer going 
up in long bounds on the steep slope. 

I smell strong of the curse on my breed right now, he 
thought, and turned the mare up on the trail beside the creek, 
but after a few yards had to swing down out of the saddle and 
lead her, the pitch was so steep. 

Just below the crest of the first ridge the trail turned south 
and then came to the edge of a short, deep ravine. There once 
more the cat had rested, sitting so it could look back down the 
slope. Arthur stood for a moment staring at the many over¬ 
lapping flower tracks, the circle of the haunches and the wide 
sweep of its tail. Then he turned up beside the ravine. The 
trail became so steep here that the mare behind him scrambled 
and slipped then it became easier again up a slope of sand 
under the snow, and along the edge of a rising thicket of 
manzanita nearly drifted under. Out of the manzanita there 
rose abruptly another formation of rock, the true peak of the 
foothill, tilted up and weathered sharply into three edges, like 
spires when seen from below, two on the north end, close to¬ 
gether, and one, lower and apart from them, and bulkier, 
almost a half-dome, swelling over the trail and the edge of the 
ravine. 



Arthur stopped, looked up at the rock, and smiled a little. 
It was the formation they called Cathedral Rock. He had come 
there a good many times to sit alone and whittle, and once in a 
while with Grace, making it a goal for their ride. It was a good 
place to sit. The rock rose clear of the trees and the whole 
valley was spread out below. The mind opened and grew 
quiet and solitary with that reach before it. Even as he looked 
up at the rock, though, a shadowy, less happy meaning, even a 
little fearful, stirred beneath the clear memories. But then he 
saw the cat’s track going up under the half-dome, and the 
brief darkness passed from his mind. 

A nervy brute, for a fact, he thought. Going back already; 
maybe in at the head of the canyon. 

Standing to breathe and let the mare breathe, he looked up 
at the rock again, and thought of the hours he’d spent there, 
his mind exploring while the little wooden figures took shape 
under his knife. In the summer the smell of hot granite, faint 
and clean, mingled with cooler airs from above, full of pine 
and cedar. The small, quick sounds of birds and chipmunks 
busy around him, like notes from an instrument plucked in 
drowsy inattention, became part of the warmth and sweet air. 
And everything came together, became bigger and easier and 
more durable, when he glanced down from his carving into 
the valley, where tiny, white-marked cattle moved slowly on 
the meadow stretches, and the tule marshes shone like metal 
in the sun. Then, always, he was led by the shape of the valley 
to look away into the northeast too, through the pass to the 
black, shimmering wall of the first desert mountain, where 
the road turned south for Reno, and beyond the black wall, 
farther and wider over the sea of desert hills flowing in the 
heat. The extent of the view was great enough to show the 
curve of the horizon, and give the feeling that the world was 
floating in space, and sometimes, under its influence, his mind 
would sweep together, as the hand sweeps together scattered 
cards on a table, the many troublesome, fragmentary thoughts 
of weeks, or even months, into the one big answer they had 
all been looking for, the answer that, like all good answers, 
was only a beginning of a bigger question. When that hap¬ 
pened, he would always keep a particular fondness for the 
figure he had been carving then. To get that figure out during 
some closed-in evening of a winter, and finger it, and set it on 
the kitchen table in the rim of light beyond the shadow of the 
lamp bowl, like a little idol in the deliberate light of a temple, 
would be enough to bring the whole afternoon back to him. 
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its near, clean smells and little, plucking sounds, its space and 
shining, its questions and answer and the new question. He 
could have made a gallery from among his whittlings that were 
scattered around everywhere in the house, especially in Grace's 
room and on top of the bookcase in the kitchen. If he were 
to set them up in a row, in the order in which they’d been 
made, they would turnish an encouraging evidence, a proof 
that he could touch, that he was moving, however erratically 
and with whatever troubled intervals. Those gains had come 
more often in the fall than in the summer, he thought. The 
best time of all on the rock was in the Indian summer of late 
September, or of a better October than this was turning out 
to be. Then was the season of big answers and of resigned, 
late-afternoon wonder, when the mote-filled roads of light 
came straight down through the passes onto the yellowing 
meadows, and the pines and golden aspens stood under them' 
in motionless, smoky blue shadow'. 

Looking up at the rock and remembering, he wanted, as a 
kind of token thanks for these hours, to go up and sit against 
it now, and maybe finish Joe Sam’s cat for him. He smiled a 
little at the notion, and shook his head gently within the 
hood, thinking what Curt would say if he came hurrying up 
here with his snowshoes and his food and found him sitting 
on a rock with snow on it, whittling and looking at the valley. 

“Well, come up. Smudge,” he said, and tugged gently at the 
reins. The little mare heaved forward and began to move up 
behind him, and he put the reins over his right shoulder and 
led her, the carbine in his left hand almost touching the snow 
as the pitch steepened again. He realized then that just the 
memories of the rock had served him almost as well as if he 
had gone up there and sat for a while. The painful fist within 
him had opened, as if his thought had balanced out the killing, 
or nearly. 

I must tell Hal to bring Gwen up here before she goes home, 
he thought, and smiling a little added, They'll have to get out 
of that kitchen, anyway. 

He was under the half-dome rock, though not there at all in 
his thoughts, when suddenly the mare neighed shrilly, in ex¬ 
treme terror, and wheeled toward the ravine. Before he could 
let go of the reins, he was dragged over backwards and to the 
side. He fell into the stiff springing hedge of brush at the edge, 
and half entangled there saw the big cat above him, crouched 
on a slanting ledge of the rock, its hind quarters gathering 
under it, like pressed springs, for the leap, and its long, heavy 
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tail lifted a little for balance and curling and uncurling slowly 
at the tip, as if separately alive. 

His body, after an instant, struggled fiercely to get free onto 
the solid trail, and to pull the carbine up out of the tangle of 
branches into which its weight had drawn his left arm and 
shoulder. His mind, though, quite independently and scarcely 
disconcerted, mocked him gently, saying. The shell in the 
chamber’s empty, my friend. Dreaming again. Curt would say. 

He let go of the gun and tried to roll in the breaking and 
clinging of the brush, but the panther leapt, spread like a 
launching bird, and he froze under it, staring up at the great,* 
nervously grinning head bent toward him, fangs bared, be¬ 
tween the reaching forelegs, the pale, enormous eyes, lambent 
within, fixing his own as their target. Even then his mind made 
one more little jest against him, saying quickly. Not even a 
black one: not the belly, at least, and then he saw on the pale 
belly, the long, blackened wound the bull had dug. He felt it 
torn in his own flesh, and made one more convulsive effort 
to roll free, but got only one hand, the bare one, and one knee 
onto the trail, and then, with a small moan of surrender, 
squeezed out of his body without his knowing it, had only 
time to brace himself and turn his face down from the dark¬ 
ening fall. 

Far away, separated from him by the distance between the 
living and the dead, he heard the terrified mare crash in the 
thickets below and cry wildly. 
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Curt sat by the table, working the last of the hot beef fat into 
the buckskin pacs that had dried hard and wrinkled during the 
summer. 

He looked across the table at Gwen again, and said, “Well, 
if it's a black one, and that big, we’ll make it into a blanket 
for your wedding bed. You'll need it, with a hard winter com¬ 
ing up, and a bashful kid for a husband. And think how peace¬ 
ful you'd sleep under it, when you got around to sleeping. 
Why, he’s the cause of all the trouble in the world, that black 
painter. Joe Sam says so. Arthur says so. Grace says so, 
though that don't count so much, because she always says 
what Arthur says. Even young Hal there, though he don’t 
spread his opinions quite so easy yet, is beginning to think so. 
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There must be something in it, if ail our thinkers think so. 
Imagine how easy you could rest, with the end of all the 
troubles in the world right there over you to prove there wasn't 
anything could go wrong.” 

He grinned and stared into Gwen’s eyes with the hawk look 
that made her defend what he ridiculed. It didn't work any 
better now than it had from the start. Gwen just sat there 
across from him, with her chin in her hands, smiled a little, 
and looked at him out of her dark eyes, with their slight, 
> Oriental tilt, and said. “That would be fine,” without show¬ 
ing anything she really thought. 

Because she repulsed him so easily, and because there wasn’t 
much time left, he was suddenly angry. 

Goddam, superior bitch, he thought. He began to work the 
pac fiercely between his hands to seem busy and in control of 
himself. A black mucker's daughter, for Christ’s sake, he 
^thought, playing the superior bitch with me. A whore, ten to 
one. They all are, at heart. And play-acting a dumb virgin. 
Saving herself for her puppy love. By God, just let a man get 
hold of her once, and . . . 

Grace came out of the storeroom and across to the table 
and put on it an oilskin packet that bulged with what it held. 

“There’s your lunch,” she said. “I put in just what you 
asked for, but I still think you ought to take more.” 

“Thanks, that’ll be plenty,” he said, not looking up. 

He pulled on the pacs and began lacing them over the blue 
woolen pants he’d put on instead of his jeans and chaps. 

Or if this Grace would quit poking her long nose in, he 
thought. If I could just get the little bitch alone for an hour 
once. 

Grace said, from the front window, where she stood looking 
out into the yard, “Hal’s bringing Kentuck out now.” 

Such a hell of a hurry to get me out of here, Curt thought. 
Does she think Mother's ever going to let her baby marry 
the little tart? What does she think the old lady’s been sitting 
there all this time for then, and not even paying any attention 
to things I been saying she'd jump down my throat lor most 
times? 

“He’s been long enough at it. Let him wait,” he said. 

He stood up and began working his feet forward into the 
toes of the pacs, to loosen them. 

After a moment he looked down at Gwen again, grinned 
and said, “If it turns out to be .just an ordinary-sized, yellow 
cat, though, one I could skin with this,” and he picked up a 
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bone-handled hunting knife in its sheath from the table and 
danced it on his hand to make her watch it, “it won’t hardly 
do for a blanket. You know what I think?” he asked, slipping 
the knife into the left pocket of the red coat, and then the 
oilskin packet, and the little metal container full of matches 
that had stood on the table beside the knife. 

“No. What?” Gwen asked, but not as if she cared whether 
he told her or not. 

“We'll make you a costume out of it. You know,” and he 
outlined the shape of the costume on himself with his hands, 
“One of those Hercules kind of rigs, like the Greeks wore. 
Then you can give us a special wedding dance." 

This time, when Gwen looked down, it wasn’t because his 
eyes were unsteady. The red flush rising on her throat showed 
even under her brown skin. 

“I'm not much of a dancer,” she said. 

Curt laughed. “I'll teach you,” he said. “I'll give you as 
many lessons as you want, free of charge. You know, one of 
those dances where you come running across the stage and 
jump and land right in my arms on one knee.” 

He held his arms out in a circle, to show how he would 
catch her, and then drew them slowly toward his body, at the 
same time making a mocking show of breathless tenderness. 

“You'd learn in no time,” he said, straightening up and 
grinning at her again. 

“Hal's got him all saddled,'’ Grace said sharply. “He’s 
bringing him over.” 

Curt was feeling better. “You don't say. The times that kid 
can be fast and the times he can't is a puzzle.” 

He picked up the bear-paw snow-shoes he had strapped 
together and set against the wall, and the coiled lariat that lay 
against them. He started toward the outside door, but stopped 
and looked at Gwen again. 

“Darned if I don't hope it's just an ordinary yellow one, 
at that. Not much of a prize, maybe, nothing like a black one 
the size of a horse’s, but it would really go good with your 
complexion.” 

But Gwen stood up and pushed in her chair and looked 
back at him easily now. “Thank you,” she said. “It’s not much 
in my style. I'd a lot rather have the black one.” 

Curt laughed. “Don't tell me you're going to be like all the 
rest of them around here,” he said, “a-scared to try anything 
new.” 
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He laughed again, and went to the door and opened it, not 
wanting to give her time to answer him. 

The mother marked her place with her finger and looked up 
for the first time. 

“Don't you go playing the fool, Curtis,” she said. “If it starts 
snowing again, you get yourself back here as fast as you can.” 

Curt stepped outside, grinning now to sec the trouble Harold 
was having bringing Kentuck across. The black stallion hadn't 
been used for nearly a week, and he was dancing and sidling 
and tossing all the way. Joe Sam was coming across too, by 
himself, and safely behind Harold and the stallion. Curt looked 
up at the pale shroud of snow mist on the mountain. It was 
lifting some, he was sure. He believed it was thinning out 
overhead, too. 

“It’ll hold off some time yet,” he said, loudly enough for the 
mother to hear him inside. He thought that really the storm 
was breaking up, and even the snow on the ground would be 
gone in a few hours. The sun was still warm this time of year, 
if it got a chance. He wouldn't say anything as definite as that, 
though, not with weather to deal with. It was too much like 
making a dare. 

The father had lifted his head and blinked suddenly, at the 
sound of the mother’s voice. Now he rose and moved with 
heavy, dignified care to the door, and stepped down carefully 
into the snow beside Curt. 

“I should judge it might even clear up,” he said, as if that 
were the result of a long, careful consideration. 

Curt was angry that the old man had made the foolish dare 
after all, but there wasn’t anything he could say about it. 

The old bastard, he thought fiercely, always blabbing about 
something is none of his business. Sure, all he’s got to do is 
sit on his big behind in the kitchen and guzzle. What does he 
care if it snows? 

He moved forward a step, as if, being right there beside 
him, the old man could guess his thoughts, but then waited 
and made Harold come the rest of the way. 

When he stopped, still being jerked about by the big stal¬ 
lion, Curt asked sharply, “Did you soap his hoofs?” 

Harold stared back at him for a moment, but finally only 
said, “They’re soaped,” but wouldn’t look away from him. 

Grinning inside. Curt thought. The kid’s mad enough to 
chew nails. 

“Little frisky, was he?” he asked, and turned back, but then 
saw Grace and Gwen coming out, and stopped, and grinned 
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at them openly, thinking, No wonder the kid's mad, with her 
watching him. Well, it's not the only stallion you got to look 
out for, kid. 

He turned and came alongside the animal, but still left 
Harold holding it while he tied the lariat on at the bow of 
the saddle, and then hung the bear-paws over it. Across the 
saddle he saw Joe Sam standing there alone, safely beyond 
Harold, his face turned to the stallion, but that intent look of 
not seeing in his good eye, and he grinned and looked at 
Harold. 

“You tell our old medicine man there what I found?” 

“Yes,” Harold said. “He asked me.” 

Curt took the reins from Harold, and with the same hand 
took hold of the saddle horn. “And what did he say?” he asked. 

This time Harold grinned back at him a little too. “All he 
wanted to know was why Arthur didn't come back with you.” 

Curt's grin became hard to keep. 

“Poor old Arthur,” he said. “Doesn't anybody think he can 
take care of himself? Even the half-wit worrying.” 

He swung up into the saddle, carefully making it an easy- 
looking mount, slow and all in one move, his back very straight 
and his right leg, bent at the knee, just sliding over the cantle. 

“What you think now, Joe Sam?” he called, reining the stal¬ 
lion to dance sideways. “Still a black painter?'.’ 

The old Indian appeared to be looking up at him, but didn’t 
answer, only stood there very straight, with his arms down 
straight at his sides. 

Curt stopped grinning and prodded Kentuck with his heels 
and danced him on a tight rein, sidling a little, toward Joe 
Sam. 

“You hear me?" he asked. 

Joe Sam looked up at his face, seeing him for the first time. 

“What say?” he asked quickly. 

Curt kept pressing Kentuck forward slowly until the old 
man was compelled to take three or four steps backward and 
to the side, away from the lifting forehoofs, and to raise one 
arm as far as his waist in spite of his wish not to. Then Curt 
checked the stallion, pulling him across the old man and let¬ 
ting him rear a little before him, but not wheel or move away. 
Looking down, making the small, tight smile, he said easily, 
almost indifferently, “That's better. Speak up quick when 
you're spoken to. Now, what do you say?” 

Harold started toward them, calling, “Let him be now, 
will you. Curt? He don't know what you’re talking about.” 
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“What, another squaw-man?” Curt said. “He will,” he prom¬ 
ised. “Now what do you say, Joe Sam?” 

“What say?” the old man asked, trying to smile. 

“I asked you do you still think your painter's black? Do you 
still think it’s no good to hunt it, after what we found out 
there?” 

“No good hunt,'’ Joe Sam said seriously, and shook his head 
slowly and just once. 

Curt laughed, and Harold stopped a few feet from him. 
watching, not any surer now than Joe Sam was where the 
bullying would stop. 

“Why not, Joe Sam?” Curt asked, chuckling like a man 
humoring a not very bright child. 

“Snow,” the old man said. “Much snow.” His good eye 
remained watchful. 

Curt laughed again. “You hear that, young one?” he called 
over his shoulder to Harold. “It’s just plain, ordinary snow 
now. There’s sense in the old fool yet. You just have to know 
how to get it out of him, that’s all.” 

He swung Kentuck and took him back, dancing again, in 
front of the father and Grace and Gwen. Going by slowly, he 
grinned down at Gwen, and said, “I'll hold you to it,” as it 
she’d made the promise to match his. 

He let Kentuck out and heeled him up to a jumping start, 
but quickly eased him off to a lope and rode north into the 
plowed tracks the red and Arthur’s mustang had made before 
daylight. He didn’t look back. 
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They were almost out to the whaleback again, when Kentuck 
stumbled twice and dropped out of his run. Curt swore and 
pulled him in, and let himself down into the snow, growling. 
“What the hell now?” 

He found the stallion’s right forefoot balled with snow and 
sand. 

“The lazy son-of-a-bitch,” he muttered. “Too damn busy 
working on his little tart to even soap a hoof. 

He lifted the clogged hoof onto his knees and pulled off a 
mitten and tugged at the ball, but could only scrape shallow, 
white grooves into the surface of it. After a moment he 
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thought of the skinning knife, and drew it out of his pocket 
and then out of its sheath. 

He set his jaw and narrowed his eyes, made two grunting 
stabs in the air with it, and then stood there, holding the 
knife easily, a smile of contempt on his mouth. 

He laughed a little and let the knife down, and said aloud, 
“You'll be crazy yourself, if you keep that up. Save it for the 
black painter.” 

He was eased by the stabbing, though. He slipped the 
sheath into his pocket, and lifted the clogged hoof onto his lap 
again and began to dig and pry carefully with the point of the 
knife, trying to spring the pack out in one lump. The ball 
was only beginning to stir, though, when Kentuck nickered 
over him and swung away, making him drop his hold and 
stagger aside to keep from falling. The stallion nickered again, 
and then blew shrilly. The sound was shocking as a trumpet 
blast in the silence, and after an instant came back in a high, 
whining echo from the mountain. Curt straightened and leaped 
and caught the reins. Kentuck trumpeted again, and again the 
mountain answered, but also there was a second, fainter reply, 
as if the valley echoed too. Curt looked down where Kentuck 
was looking, and saw the horse far out on the white meadow 
and standing to watch them. For a moment he only wondered 
to see a horse out there, but then, as it began to turn, half 
minded to start up toward them, he saw the swing of the tiny, 
empty stirrup, and knew the horse too. 

“By God. the little broomtail,” he said aloud. 

A score of quick tales of doom went unfinished across his 
mind. There were familiar phantoms in some of them that 
sprang up out of recesses where he'd buried them, as Indians 
were sometimes buried, with stones piled on the graves, partly 
to keep the coyotes out, but partly to hold the dead down too. 
He turned on the ghosts. 

“For Christ's sake,” he said aloud, “the damn fool’s gone to 
sleep again.” 

He thought of riding down and catching the mare and look¬ 
ing her over to see if there were marks on her that would tell 
•>im anything. But the ghosts kept stirring, though small and 
one at a time now. He felt hurried. The mare could wait. 
He'd find the tracks, and follow them out and they’d tell him 
what he had to know. He lifted Kentuck's hoof again and 
slashed off the ball of snow flush with the hoof and began 
to dig with the point of the knife again. He pried deeper and 
it sprang out. He freed the reins, spun Kentuck half way round. 
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and mounted. Looking back as they swung onto the reach, 
he saw the mare trip on her dragging reins and stand, look¬ 
ing* after them. Turning again, as they topped the crest, he 
saw her moving away toward the ranch. 

He turned back and looked down into the creek canyon as 
Kentuck started the descent. Distinct from that height, he saw 
the big arrow Arthur had made to point at the crossing. 

“Not asleep up to here, anyway,” he said aloud, and for a 
moment the fears were many and quick in him again. He 
pulled Kentuck off the sloping track they had made at day¬ 
break, and put him straight down at the arrow. Thinking the 
cat might be in the canyon again he raged that he hadn’t 
brought a second rifle. He followed the muddied arrow across 
the strip of meadow, and put the black slowly down and 
through the creek, splashing and rattling. Coming up out ot the 
water, he searched the north wing of the canyon and found 
where the mare had gone out on the long slant, and pressed 
Kentuck straight up the slope and turned him into her track. 
At the crest, he drew rein and looked along the trail on the 
north side as far as he could see it, and then quickly over the 
wide hollow, among the pines. He saw nothing moving any¬ 
where, and started Kentuck down. The trail was distinct, even 
far up and across among the shadows of the trees, because 
Arthur’s mare had tossed red needles and black mould up 
onto the snow. The phantoms quickened again when the cat s 
track came in, making a V with the hoof marks and then run¬ 
ning with them. 

“Still not asleep, old medicine man,” he said. 

The two tracks running together made him teel that what¬ 
ever had happened must have happened close ahead. He 
watched about him constantly among the trees and then among 
the first boulders, and twice he reached into his pocket to 
make sure the knife was half up and easy to get hold ot. He 
felt more than ever empty-handed without a rifle, but he was 
cold about it now. He didn’t blame Arthur, either. He should 
have thought of bringing another with him this trip, instead 
of making whoring lies in his head about Gwen. No use think¬ 
ing about that either, now. 

“Don’t think at all. Just keep your eyes open.” 

Where the double track turned straight up beside the little 
north creek and then became a triple track, the deep incisions 
of Arthur’s boot heels showing clearest of all, he was. forced to 
dismount too, and lead Kentuck. He climbed easily in the 
soft, flat pacs, going up step by step in the mare s prints, an 
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the drag of the laboring stallion irritated him, but he kept a 
close watch just the same. He would be an easy prey on foot. 
There was no doubt in his mind by now, that the lion, besides 
being a giant, was crazy, a killer without reason. He thought 
of Arthur standing beside the dead steer in the box canyon, 
looking at him solemnly and curiously, and speaking of how 
bold the cat was. The warning had a power now that it had 
lacked then. Each time it made him remember Arthur's quiet 
reluctance in the bunk-room while they were getting dressed, 
and then many different times back through eighteen years, 
when they had joked about the black panther, but Arthur al¬ 
ways with the little serious undertone, never really making 
fun of the notion as much as he did of Curt. The chain of 
quick, small memories passing through his mind, like black 
birds flying over him again and again in identical formation, 
began to impress him in spite of his scornful denials. After 
all, Arthur didn't really believe in the black panther any more 
than he did. 

When the trail turned south across the mountain, Curt 
thought. Going back already, sure as hell. Going in from the 
top, and for a moment felt what was as bad as fear, that 
Arthur had made the better guess about what the cat would 
do. 

' Just what the old monk thought,” he said aloud. 

He was up in the edge of the waiting clouds now. The air 
about him was full of a fine suspended snow, like fog, with a 
pale shining beginning to spread in it. Objects near him were 
clear enough, but the ravine ahead of him showed only as a 
great milky blue shadow, except when a cold breath from the 
mountain above whirled the snow into long serpents that swam 
in the chasm, and let the rocks and pines and clumps of brush 
on the far wall show through dark and clear for a minute or 
two. He went very carefully in this mist, pausing often to be 
sure what made some shadow he thought for an instant had 
moved. 

He came to where the cat had rested at the turn on the edge 
ol the ravine, and stood there to read the record. 

Watching its own back-trail, he thought. Already got half 
a mind to do the hunting itself. 

He was shaken even more than before, so that even his 
breathing changed a little, by the belief that whatever had hap¬ 
pened couldn't have happened far from there.' He could feel 
how the cat had hated the retreat, growing nettled, wanting 
to stop it. 
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When he turned up to climb beside the ravine, Kentuck 
dragging at the end of the reins behind him again, the wind 
swung down at him strongly for a moment, so he had to stop 
and turn away from the snow in it. He wanted to duck his 
head and shield his face with a raised arm too, but held him¬ 
self against the wish, and only narrowed his eyes. The wind 
roared in the pines above, and then below him, and fell 
away again, bearing the curtain of snow aside with it. The 
Cathedral Rock stood up big and clear above him, and he 
scanned it carefully, especially the half-dome rock that stood 
over the trail. There was nothing moving except here and 
there the brush that jerked as if alive in the brief after-gusts. 
He tugged at the reins to start Kentuck again and went on up. 
The mist settled slowly around him once more, with the first 
sunlight spreading in it. It made an unreal place of the moun¬ 
tainside, a region that hung in space and unworldly silence, 
and Curt set his teeth against the sudden, loud sounds the stal¬ 
lion made as they came off the sand onto the granite shelves 
below the rocks. 

Another gust halted them, and then, as it sighed away down 
the ravine, he saw, and all at once, as if it had just that in¬ 
stant fallen there, the spread form, like a dark, irregular star, 
lying on the incline under the half-dome rock. I he white 
patches of the parka looked like snow, but even so, the ghosts 
gathered in him at once, making a single, big fear that filled 
him and shut off his breath. The flight of dark birds started 
over him again, but he stopped it, and looked warily all around 
over the rocks and brush with attentive eyes and an empty 
mind. After a moment he scrambled on up, jerking and curs¬ 
ing at Kentuck without knowing it. Then the stallion nick¬ 
ered softly and swung back, almost upsetting him, and 
wouldn’t go up any farther for anything he could do. 

But you won’t run out on me, damn you. Curt thought, and 
took the rope from the saddle and looped it around Kentuck s 
neck, high behind the ears, and knotted the other end around 
a thick manzanita stem. While he worked at the rope, ho 
glanced up often at the spread figure on the trail and quickly 
about among the brush and up at the pinnacles of the rock. 
Once or twice, tricked by a movement of the snow veil in the 
wind, he believed that the star-shaped figure stirred. 

He yanked the knot tight against the manzanita and tested 
it twice, and then went up the slope half running, telling him¬ 
self, The mare threw him; she spooked and threw him and he 
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got knocked out on the rock. But even while he hoped, he 
didn't believe it. The mare had been gone too long. 

When he was close enough to see Arthur's bare left hand 
clutching at the rock in the snow, he also saw the carbine 
gleaming in the brush beyond. He didn't even pause beside 
Arthur then, but peering once more up at the half-veiled rock 
above, stepped over him and worked into the brush and drew 
the carbine up out of it, and examined it, first one side and 
then the other. It wasn't damaged to matter, a few sliding 
scratches, no more. He came up to the edge of the track 
again, trying the trigger, ejecting the empty shell, and feeling 
the newly tightened trigger with pleasure. 

At the same time he thought. He saw something, though. 
He got one shot at something. 

When he stood where his soft boot could have touched 
Arthur, he looked quickly up over the shadowy rocks once 
more, at the ghostly edge of forest farther above, and then 
knelt and gripped the right shoulder in its stiff, cowhide sleeve, 
and drew at it gently, as one might start to waken a sleeper. 
More than the shoulder moved to his tug, but not even one 
finger of the bare, left hand by itself. The outstretched arm 
slipped suddenly across the rock. He let the shoulder back 
down, and the arm slid out again. He saw that the bare hand 
reaching onto the rock was blue, and that a thin sifting of the 
little snow flakes lay unmelted on it. He saw also that there 
was a wide, ragged tear in the shoulder of the parka. There 
were three parallel marks below it, scraped through the red 
hair and into fine grooves in the leather underneath. 

He stood up slowly to do what he should have done first 
thing. There were many of the great flower prints in a con¬ 
fused circle around the body. Then they went up from it along 
the base of the half-dome rock, two sets of tracks, but both 
clearly made by the same cat. He followed them up, con¬ 
stantly watching around and over him as he went. Beyohd 
the rock, where the open path turned back slightly from the 
edge of the ravine, the two patterns changed. One went on 
by single prints at regular intervals, an unhurried walk. The 
other gathered suddenly into the clusters with wide spaces 
between that meant running leaps. The two trails still lay to¬ 
gether though, and he followed them on up until, ten or fifteen 
yards above the rock, they separated. There he stopped and 
peered along the leisurely track which continued upslope, but 
bending a little north now, away from the ravine, and van¬ 
ished finally in the fog of snow at the edge of timber. -Then 
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he turned and traced the leaping tracks. They curved back into 
the upper side of the rock, and there took on the slower 
pattern again, and showed only here and there, a print or two 
at a time in the snow in the crevices. The scattered signs were 
enough, though. They led back around to the down-slope 
face of the big boulder that stood over the trail. 

Jumped him from the rock. Curt thought. 

He felt an unwilling awe of the cat that would conceive this 
trick before he was on the rock and then use it. There passed 
through his mind, quick and incomplete, like the bird fears 
again, many tales he'd heard of the cunning and treachery of 
mountain lions. 

Looking once more up along the climbing track that van¬ 
ished in the mist and woods he said aloud, ‘ But he changed 
his mind about going back for breakfast, the murdering bas¬ 
tard,” and turned and went down again to Arthur's body. 

Propping the carbine carefully against the base of the big 
rock, he knelt and drew the body over toward him. It turned 
stiffly at first, all in one piece, but then loosened a little, the 
right arm giving, and turned against the stretched left arm as 
against a pivot. Tightening his mouth, making a faint grimace 
of distaste, Curt forced the left arm down, put his own arm 
under the head, and turned the body onto its back. As it 
turned the legs twined on one another and the head fell 
limply back and to one side over the crotch of his elbow, and 
stopped his breath. When he let the shoulders down into the 
snow, the head remained bent back and turned that way. 
The hood was pulled off the face, and the dark beard, stiff¬ 
ened with ice, jutted sideways at the sky, with beads of earth 
and sand frozen into it and the mouth in it a little and rigidly 
open. 

Jesus, Curt thought, half outside himself, and with some¬ 
thing of the nature of prayer in the word too, Jesus, it even got 
him. He conceived Arthur, for the moment, as a creature 
made up of his dreams, and beyond any hazards of flesh. 

He straightened the head from the shoulders, so that the 
face looked up directly out of the shelter of the hood. Then, 
kneeling there, carefully not looking at the mouth, he gazed 
at the face above the beard. It was quiet and unchanging. The 
shadowed lids were closed over the eyes, and the long, black 
lashes, like a woman’s, lay curved on the high cheek bones. 
The lines of time and thought had grown a little fainter al¬ 
ready, the weathered cheeks and bleached forehead smoother. 

It seemed, looking at that face, that even violent death must 
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have entered slowly and easily, like a pleasant dream or a 
long, engrossing thought for which there was plenty of time. 
Grains of fine quartz sand, shallowly sunk in the skin along 
t.ie left side of the nose and up onto the cheek, and the faint 
red scrapings they’d made were the only visible blemish. Curt 
reached down his bare hand and gently brushed out the sand. 
The daze that guarded him was broken by the act, and all at 
once he was filled by a rush of love and pity for the face. A 
few tears came, and he was no longer able to see the features 
clearly. He stood up slowly and at this movement, anger rose 
to help him against the weakness. 

“The goddam cat,” he said aloud. He wiped at his eyes 
quickly with the back of his bare hand. “The goddam, son- 
of-a-bitchin’ cat.” 

He was a little relieved, and saw' the face clearly again, and 
knelt and carefully worked the beads of sand and dirt out of 
the beard. He tried gently to close the mouth, but the jaw was 
set, and he couldn't. He knelt a moment longer, just looking 
at the face, with nothing for his hand to do. 

“Don't you worry. Art," he said. “I'll get the son-of-a-bitch 
if I have to chase him to the Pacific.” 

This oath, and the thought of the deed it promised, released 
him. He lilted the body, propping the head in the hollow of 
his shoulder, and staggered to his feet, and went slowly down 
toward the tethered stallion. Kentuck nickered softly and 
sw ung away on the end ot the rope as he saw the strange shape 
coming, and perhaps already felt the death in it. Curt stopped 
and spoke to him, but still he pulled away, watching with his 
head high, and the white showing above the dark center of his 
eyes. C urt spoke again, a little longer, and then once more 
began to approach. Each time the stallion strained away, he 
waited again, holding the long body across both arms. At last 
Kentuck let him come alongside, although he trembled and 
kept his head high and turned to watch. 

Curt lifted the body and slid it onto the saddle slowly. Hold¬ 
ing it there with one arm, he patted Kentuck’s shoulder with 
his free hand. But when he judged it safe, and drew his arm 
from under the cowhide hood, the dead man’s head swung 
down within it as if had come loose. Curt’s lips writhed back 
from his teeth, and quickly he propped the head again with his 
arm. 

Alter a moment he lilted the whole body down, moving as 
carefully as if it had been a living man badly hurt, and laid it 
on the ground. Then he carefully worked the cowhide parka 
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off the body. He removed his own red mackinaw, and took the 
mittens and tood packet and matches, and the cartridges and 
the knife and its sheath, out of the pockets, and made a neat 
little pile of them to one side. Slowly he worked the mackinaw 
onto Arthur, and took off his own sombrero and unwound the 
long black scarf from around his head, and raising the stiff col¬ 
lar of the mackinaw till it stood up about Arthur’s head, bound 
it in place with the scarf, to make a supporting sling. 

He lifted the body onto the saddle again, talking to Kentuck 
all the time he worked. Balancing the body across the saddle, 
he began to work down the tether rope to the knot, watching 
the body all the time, prepared to leap and catch it if the horse 
jerked, and talking steadily to Kentuck, though only with his 
mouth. He bound the body securely to the saddle with the 
rope. Once he lessened the indignity he felt in the position of 
the body and in the act of binding it, by promising again, out 
loud, “I’ll get the son-of-a-bitch. Art, if I have to chase him 
to the Pacific.’’ 

He knotted the end of the rope in the cinch ring, took the 
bear-paws off the saddle horn and dropped them beside the 
cowhide parka in the snow, and tied the reins to the horn, leav¬ 
ing them loose enough to give the stallion head-room. Then 
he stood there, holding the reins at the bit, trying to think of 
something to do or say that would make the trifle of ceremony 
he needed for the parting. The wind came down, bugling in 
the rocks and whirling the floating snow about him and the 
burdened stallion. 

Finally he said, “If I’m out all winter, I will, so help me 
God.” ■ 

That wasn’t enough; it didn't fill the bill. There was a long 
past it didn't make up for, and a lonely journey home. Nothing 
else came, though. He hadn’t got close to this man while he 
was alive, and he couldn’t now. 

He picked up his sombrero, but didn't put it on, and led 
Kentuck down the track to the place where the panther had 
sat to look back, and a little over the edge. There he released 
him, slapping him sharply over the rump with the hat, crying, 
“Get home now; get home with you.” 
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PART TWO 

9 


I he noon meal was late because the mother kept it for a long 
time on the back of the stove, waiting for Arthur. 

Finally she said, “We better eat, I guess.” 

1 hey ate with the empty place still set at the table, but no¬ 
body said anything about it. 

YVhen they were done, the mother said to Harold, “I’ll fix 
up a plate for Joe Sam, and you can take it out to him.” 

He s asleep, Harold said. He didn’t want to say it, and he 
put his hands on the edge of the table and looked at them in¬ 
stead of at her. 

“Already?” Grace asked. 

Harold nodded. “I went up to see if his fire was all right, 
before I came in. and he was asleep.” 

I he mother began to move again. 

You can wake him up, can't you? He has to eat something. 

You take it out. and stay there, and see he gets it down him.” 

'I don’t much like to wake him up,” Harold said. 

“Don’t you worry. He'll go back to sleep fast enough,” the 

mother said. She came back and picked up the last things from 
the table. 

u * d ?" 1 .^ now ’ Harold said. “I’ve never seen him look so 
bad betore. 

“That’s because Curt bullied him,” Grace said. “Showing off 
this morning.” ° 

The father snorted. “Don’t be a fool, Grace. The boy didn’t 
touch him. J 


' Don’t you think he has any feelings?” Grace asked. “Just 
because he s an Indian, don't you think he has feelings 9 ” 

. 7 St u P !l C u aCC/ ’ the mother said - “How you mean, he 
looks bad? she asked Harold. 

“I don't know,” he said uneasily. “He was sleeping all curled 
up, like a little kid would, with his arms around his knees.” 
“Did he have any covers over him?” 

“No, but . . 

“Then he was cold, that’s all. Why wouldn't he be, lally- 
gaggm around out there in his shirt-sleeves half the night?” 
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“No, his fire was still going good enough. It was good and 
warm in there. He don't look right to me. His face looks kind 
of too old, some way, even for him. Kind of all caved in. And 
he was breathing hard and sort of moaning to himself.” 

“Could be he ain't over his spell yet,” the mother said. “Just 
went to sleep with it still on him.” 

“He never has before,” Grace said sharply. “Did he say any¬ 
thing you could understand?” she asked Harold. 

Harold made a fist out of his right hand on the table, and 
slowly rubbed the other hand over it, and said, “He was dream¬ 
ing about Arthur, I guess. He said his name two or three times, 
but that was all I could get.” 

“Good lord, such a fuss about nothing,” the father said. 
“Can’t we talk about anything but Joe Sam and black panthers 
today? After one of those spells, the old fool always sleeps as if 
he’d been on a three-day drunk.” 

Grace stood up and pushed her chair in. 

“Now where are you going?” the father asked quickly. “I 
thought we were going to have our little game of cards now.” 

The father was excited by the idea of the card game. He 
pushed himself to his feet hurriedly, almost falling. 

“You just sit down, Grace. I'll get the cards,” he said quickly 
and cheerfully. 

He winked at Harold, and asked in a loud, serious voice, 
“Well, what shall we play, Black-Jack or poker?” 

The mother was rattling the plates in the dishpan in the 
sink, but without looking around or stopping her work, she 
said, “Not in my house, you won’t. Neither of ’em.” 

“Well, it’ll have to be just Hearts, then, I guess,” the father 
said mournfully. “It’s a poor, female kind of a game, but still, 
it’s cards, and better than nothing.” He looked around, and 
couldn’t find Grace, and muttering, “Where on earth did she 
get to now?” he turned in his chair, and saw the door open, 
and Grace standing outside in the snow. 

“Grace,” he called. “Come on. We're waiting for you.” 

Grace came back in and closed the door. She went around 
behind the father, and sat down opposite Harold. 

“For goodness’ sakes, girl, stop your fidgeting,” the father 
said. “Arthur knows this valley like the back of his hand, and 
he. always takes his time. And if he didn't, Curt would bring 
him back. The sky’s the limit,” he said happily to all of them, 
and began to deal the cards. 

Only Grace didn’t seem to be really in the game. Each time 
the father thumped a losing heart down on a trick, with a loud. 
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triumphant, “Ha,” she started and looked at him. Often she 
was slow to play her card, so that he became impatient and 
rebuked her, though always making a joke of it. 

“It's snowing again,” the mother said. 

The others looked at the east window, even the father turn¬ 
ing in his chair to look too, and saw the big flakes coming down 
slowly but steadily in the gray light outside. 

“It’s only four-thirty. Mother,” he said. “There’s a good hour 
of daylight still; hour and a half, more likely.” 

“I know,” the mother said. 

She was sitting in the big chair again with the Bible on her 
lap. She didn't open the Bible, though, but only sat holding it 
with both hands. 

“What in the name of God do you suppose those two fools 
arc doing out there so long?” the father asked suddenly and 
angrily. 

“I'm sure I don't know,” the mother said. 

Grace suddenly stood up and turned her back to the table. 

“What's this? What's this?” the old man asked, looking up 
from the score. “Giving up already?” 

“I'll be back in a moment. Go ahead and deal,” she said. 

She moved across the room to the outside door, and opened 
it. 

The father began to deal. While he flipped the cards out, he 
said to Harold. “You'd better get up and walk around your 
chair, or spit and make a cross.” 

He was still chuckling when Grace said, “Harold.” She 
spoke quietly, but with the suddenness and intensity of a cry. 
The mother glanced out the window, and then stood up, for¬ 
getting her Bible, so that it fell heavily to the floor. 

“No, Mother,” Grace cried, and then, again. “Harold,” and 
disappeared from the room. 

Harold jumped up and ran heavily after her. 

The mother said, half moaning, “Oh, I knew it; I knew it.” 

“What's all this? What's the matter?” the father asked. 

Harold had stopped in the doorway, and was peering across 
the yard. “No, Mother,” he said quickly and sharply. “You stay 
here. Gwen, you stay with her, will you, please? Maybe it isn’t 
anything,” he said thickly, peering out again. “This light. You 
can't really tell.” 

He went out after Grace. 

Gwen came around the table to the door. 

In the gray light, in the even, almost straight falling of snow,. 
Gwen saw Harold running toward the sheds, and Grace run- 
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ning ahead of him, and stumbling weakly as she ran. Then, 
beyond them, she saw the horse, a dark, blurred silhouette 
against the poles of the shed, with no one riding him, but 
queerly bulky where the saddle should have been, and in spite 
of herself cried softly, “Oh, no, no.” 

Grace cried out twice. The cry was shrill and hawk-like in 
the silence under the looming, veiled shadow of the mountain. 
The burdened horse started at the sound, and began to trot 
toward the mouth of the tunnel between the sheds. In the 
kitchen the mother moved too. coming slowly, as if in a trance, 
to the door, and pressing sideways to get past Gwen. 

Gwen held her arm with both hands, pleading. “Please. 
Mrs. Bridges, Harold said stay here. We'd better stay here, 
Mrs. Bridges.” 

The father came behind them, still asking, “What’s wrong? 
What . . but then, weaving slightly where he stood, and 
peering out between them, squinting against the fumes in his 
mind and the gloom outside after the lamp over him, said “It’s 
Kentuck. It’s Curt’s horse. Something's happened to Curt. 
What was that on him? Could you see?” 

The mother didn’t answer, but stepped down into the snow 
and began to walk steadily, with long strides like a man's 
across the yard toward the tunnel. Ahead of her, Grace dis¬ 
appeared between the sheds, and then Harold after her. 

Gwen hung for a moment in the doorw'ay, but then ran out, 
calling, “Mother, Mother.” The mother didn't slow' her walk, 
or hasten it, or turn. 

The father suddenly became afraid, waiting alone in the 
doorway. 

“They’re crazy,” he said quaveringly. “They’ve all gone 
plumb crazy.” 

He stepped down and started across the yard too, leaving 
the door open behind him. 



Harold caught up with Grace just inside the mouth of the 
tunnel. In the glimmering twilight at the other end, they could 
see the big black standing at the corral gate, his back faintly 
frosted with snow, and a whiter snow' on the bundle that lay 
across him. Joe Sam was there too, but standing back away 
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from Kcntuck, against the corral fence, looking at him and not 

moving. . - 

Harold took Grace's arm and said, “Don t go in there, 

Grace. I'll see to this.” 

Grace didn't answer, but only whimpered like an animal 
confused by great fear, and stumbled on toward the corral. 

He caught her by the shoulder then, saying, “Grace, listen 
to me,” but she wrenched away from him, pushing at him and 
crying wildly, “Let me alone, let me alone,” as if she didn’t 

know him and was afraid of him. 

He let her go and followed her. He saw her put her hands 
on the bundle and heard her cry, “Oh, it's Curt,” and was a 
little stung by shame, as if guilty of the same unkindness, at 
the relief, almost joy. in her voice. 

“It's not Arthur, Hal,” she cried back at him. “It’s not Ar¬ 
thur.” 

“Grace, let him alone,” he called sharply, seeing the black 
sidle and turn with its head up at the shrill excitement in her 
voice. “Get back. You'll get hurt.” 

He came up and shouldered her aside, and felt the stiff body 
with his own hands, and half guessed the truth as Curt’s coat 
sank in about the narrower back. He spoke to Kcntuck to 
quiet him, a meaningless patter of endearments, and among 
them said to Grace, “Is that anything to celebrate? Go on back 
now.” 

Grace wouldn't go. though, but only backed away toward 
Joe Sam, and kept staring at the bundle on the saddle, while 
Harold tugged at the frozen knot in the lariat. She spoke with 
each out-breath, saying over and over again, like a meaning¬ 
less rote prayer, “Oh, my God; Oh, my God; Oh, my God,” 
but still half in relief. 

The mother came up then, with Gwen close behind her. 

“It’s not Arthur, Mother,” Grace cried at her. 

The mother didn't look at her, but said in a deep voice, al¬ 
most a man’s, It's Arthur, all right. Be quiet, will you?” 

She came beside Harold’s shoulder. “It's Arthur, isn t it, 
Harold?” 

“No,” Grace cried. “Look at the coat. Mother. It’s Curt’s 
red coat.” 

Harold said, trying to keep the temper out of his voice, “I 
don't know, Mother. Now go back to the house, will you, 
please, and take Grace with you. Joe Sam,” he said sharply, 
“hold the horse.” 

The old Indian didn't move or answer. It was the mother 
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,m h °nnH V hC rdnS ’ °}? S t t0 the bit ’ and wh ™ father came 

“Grace youTeep I• “ " ^ ^ agai "’ Said ’ 

., Tb eknot ^ve, and Harold slipped the coil loose. He drew 

^ e nnp°r • d ™ n tU car * f " ll y> ^ling sickness rise as against a 

curJJth when !t came stiffly, and keeping the 

cur v e the saddle had given it. Breathing hard, he laid it on its 

side in the snow. He saw the beard in the wrapping of the black 

scarf, and tried to kneel between Grace and the head, but she 

saw, or guessed, and pushed past him, crying, “Oh, oh oh,” 

and saw clearly the deep caverns of the eyes^and the narrow 

nose and bearded cheek. She wailed, so the others stiffened 

and held their breath at the sound, and threw herself down and 

laid her breast against the rigid shoulder of the body, creeping 

against it, her knees working in the snow. 

Harold was the first to break out of the trance her grief 

made. He knelt beside her to draw her away from the dead 

man. She stopped her chattering and wailing then, but only 

to cling to the body, trying to burrow into it when he pulled 
at her. p 


It was the mother who broke the frenzy, saying in the deep, 
man s voice, “Gwen, hold the horse, will you?” and when 
Owen had taken the reins, coming to the three on the ground 
3nd c pu b?S Grace up fiercely by the shoulder. 

Stop jt, you little fool,” she said clearly, “Get up.” 
hen Grace still struggled to escape her hand, she jerked 
ner back onto her knees, and, breathing hard, her eyes staring 
wide, struck her across the face, once on each cheek. Grace 
went limp and, still kneeling buried her stung face in her 
bands and began to weep aloud. 

. T hC P 101 * 161, str aightened up, lifting her chin a little, and 
took a deep, quivering breath. “Pa,” she said, “take her in 
now, will you?” 

The old man was standing there, staring down at Arthur, 
ai “ij turn to her or make any reply. 

Has everybody lost their wits?” the mother asked. “Gwen, 
you seem to have some sense still. Take her back to the house 
and keep her there. Joe Sam, unsaddle Kentuck and turn him 
in and give him some hay.” 

The old Indian came forward slowly and stiffly, and took the 
reins. Gwen and Harold lifted Grace to her feet. Her grief 
♦h° ke /2 Ut more loudly for a moment, but she didn’t resist 
em. Gwen put an arm around her, holding her closely, and 
egan to lead her along the tunnel toward the yard, speaking 


to her softly as they went, trying to reach her mind with words 
that might have been used to a frightened child. 

“Harold," the mother said, “help Joe Sam. He don’t know 
what he's doing." 

He turned to her. “Mother, you go in too, please.” 

“What help would you have out of these two, walking in 
their sleep?” the mother said. “Turn the horse in.” 

Harold would have replied, but was cut off by Grace’s voice 
suddenly screaming, so the big stallian swerved away again, 
“No. let go of me, let go of me.” and Gwen's voice, low and 
pleading, broken by her struggles. 

Then the mother called, “I'm coming, Gwen,” and said to 
Harold, “I'll go in with them. Grace is too much for her alone. 
I'll fix the bed for him. Make Joe Sam help you.” 

She turned, saying, “Come, Pa,” to the old man, and tak¬ 
ing hold of his elbow. 

“Yes, yes. There’s nothing I can do out here. Do you need 
any help, son?” 

After a few steps, following the mother, he stopped and 
turned back. “Why didn’t Curt come?" he asked plaintively. 
“It’s getting late and it’s snowing.” 

“Curt can take care of himself. Dad.” 

“Of course.” the old man said, nodding. “Curt can take care 
of himself.” 

He nodded slowly and turned and went on after the women. 

Harold looked after them, the three women together ahead 
and the old man following them, asleep in his mind. He felt 
the snow coming down on him softly, beating against him with 
gentle tappings when the night breathed, and looked down at 
Arthur s long, narrow body lying on its side, curved and dark 
on the snow, with the new snow gathering along it as it would 
along the top rail of a fence. Then, for a few seconds, the dusk' 
seemed to him sadly and enormously charged with meaning. 
He turned to Joe Sam and Kentuck. 

The old Indian was holding the reins, but doing nothing else. 
The saddle was still on, and the tangled rope still hung from 
it, dragging on the snow. Harold coiled the rope and tied it 
onto the saddle and took the saddle off, and slung it upside 
down against the wall of the tunnel, with the blanket over it. 

“Let the bars down, Joe Sam," he said, taking the reins. 

Slowly, and as if they were very heavy, Joe Sam slid back 
the three poles of the gate and let their ends down to make a 
narrow opening. Harold led Kentuck through, and took off his 
bridle, and was about to come back out, when he saw the two 
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pale horses among the dark ones against the fence on the other 
( S1 ^ e * He went across toward them until he was sure what they 
were, seeing the dark mane and tail of his own buckskin. Kit, 
and the near whiteness of the other horse. 

It’s his, all right, he thought, and turned and came back out 
and set the bars into their slots again. 

“When did the Smudge come in?” he asked him. 

Joe Sam didn’t move or answer him. 

Joe Sam, he said sharply. “Did you see the little gray 
mare come in? Arthur’s?” 

Joe Sam was a long time answering, but finally said, “Me 
feed.” 

“That’s good,” Harold said. “When did she come in?” 

“Long time,” Joe Sam said. “Not dark. Arthur's horse. 
Feed.” 

“Sure,” Harold said. “That’s right. That’s good.” 

Curt’s out there without a horse, he thought. He must be 
tracking, then. 

He went over and stood at Arthur’s head and looked down 
at him. “Give me a hand, Joe Sam,” he said, but had to say 
again, “Joe Sam.” 

The old man came slowly across then, and stood on the 
other side of the body from him, looking down at it too. 

“We have to carry him in the house,” Harold said. “You 
take the legs.” 

Joe Sam bent over and touched the body as he might, in 
electrical weather, have touched some metal before taking hold 
of it, and straightened up again. 

“Dead now,” he said. 

Harold nodded. “We have to take him in, Joe Sam.” 

“Know all time,” Joe Sam said. “Know all time, but not tell 
Arthur. Me tell other one. He go. No good.” 

“You told them,” Harold said. 

‘Think me not know,” the old Indian said, almost trium¬ 
phantly. Then he said again, slowly, sadly, “Not tell Arthur.” 

“You couldn’t help it, Joe Sam,” Harold said. “He knew. He 
heard you tell Curt. We take him in now, Joe Sam.” 

“Arthur dead. Black painter no dead,” Joe Sam said, and 
bent to gather the stiff legs into his arms. 

The mother met them as they came out into the yard, and, 
without a word, turned and walked back ahead of them. She 

opened the kitchen door and stood aside, holding it open for 
them. 
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she said. “Lay him 


“I fixed up the bed in the north room,” 

in there.” . . .... * 

The father was alone in the kitchen, sitting in his place at 

the table, with a glass of whisky in front of him, and a new 
bottle beside his right hand. He didn't look around, or even 
seem to hear them, as they carried Arthur past him and into 
the north bedroom. The mother's finest spread, a heavy, dark 
blue one, covered with curving, interlaced figures of fabulous 
beasts and long-tailed birds in a woven jungle of leaves and 
stems and flowers, with a unicorn looking out of the center, 
was on the bed and pulled up over the pillows. Harold had 
seen that spread only twice a year, when it was taken out of the 
chest and hung on a line in the sun. He’d never seen it used 
before. 

Carefully, Harold and Joe Sam laid Arthur on the bed on 
his side. Then they stood there, looking down at him. The 
mother brought the lamp from the dresser and placed it on 
the small, round table in front of the north window. The light, 
streaming toward the bed from beyond her, showed clearly 
the part of the thin face there that wasn't hidden by the en¬ 
circling black scarf. 

After a moment she said, “I'll set in here with him tonight. 
You go along now. I have to lay him out proper.” 

“You'd better let me help you. Mother.” 

“Later on. You go along now.” 

When they were at the door, she said, “The girls'll have to 
sleep in the bunk-room tonight. Gwen’s keeping Grace com¬ 
pany in there now, till she gets to sleep. Harold, you’ll have 
to move out to the shack with Joe Sam.” 

“I'll be in the kichen. Mother, in case you need me.” 

“I'm all right,” the mother said. “There’s no need more’n 
one should set up, that I can see, and there’ll be things to do 
tomorrow. You'll have to make the coffin, for one thing. You 
get your sleep. 

“And Harold,” she added, as he turned away again, “take 
the rest of that whisky in the sideboard out with you when 
you go.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

The mother bent over and began to untie the knot in the 
black scarf. 

In the kitchen Harold crossed to the sideboard and opened 
the cabinet and took out the two bottles of whisky that were 
left. When he turned back with them in his arm, the father was 
watching him. The glaze of dull seeing was over his eyes al- 
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ready, but he saw well enough to know what Harold was Joins. 
He held his glass up at Harold, as if making a toast, and 
laughed feebly, and put back his head and drained oil the 
whisky, and at once set the glass dow n and half-filled it slowly 
and carefully. Then he looked at Harold again, and grinned 
and winked. It wasn't easy to grin back at him now. 1 1 put the 
old man way apart from the others in the house, that he had 
already forgotten what was lying in the north room. 

“Gwen'll get you some supper pretty quick. Dad,” Harold 
said, and went to the bunk-room door and rapped on it gently. 

"Yes? Come in,” Gwen's voice said. He opened the door 
and poked his head in. 

Gwen was sitting on a stool beside Arthur’s bunk, and 
Grace was lying on the bunk, with her face down on her arms, 
and a blanket over her. She was still weeping, but no longer 
with loud sobs, or with cries breaking out, but softly and more 
slowly. Gwen was keeping one hand on her shoulder. Her eyes 
were red from crying too, but she wasn't crying now. She 
smiled at Harold, and nodded to show' that things were going 
better. Harold wanted to enter the room and go across to her 
and touch her. 

She’s the only one really alive in the whole house now, he 
thought. 

He couldn’t go through the door, though. It was impossible 
to enter against Gwen’s quiet and the privacy of Grace’s weep¬ 
ing. He only smiled back a little at Gwen, and nodded too, but 
then, because he couldn’t touch her, he was suddenly weakened 
by that small, silent exchange of their love. At once he felt 
that a great hollow had been eaten inside his strength because 
Arthur wasn’t there any more. It came to him for the first time 
as real, that Arthur wasn’t there any more, and wouldn’t ever 
be there again. He thought clearly, making it a picture in his 
mind, of waking up in the morning and looking across the 
bunk-room and seeing Arthur already awake, lying there with 
his fingers laced under his head and gazing up at the rafters 
with that silence and distance on his face that showed he’d 
been awake and thinking for a long time already. 

He felt the first tears coming up hot inside his lids, and 
nodded again quickly at Gwen, feeling starved because he had 
to turn away without touching her, and withdrew his head and 
closed the door. 

‘‘Where’s Curt? Where in hell is Curt?” the father asked sud¬ 
denly. ‘‘It’s dark. Why doesn’t the young fool come home?” 
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Harold was restored by the small, useful anger he felt 
against this question, after what he’d been remembering. 

"I don't know. Dad, but he'll be all right. He s probably 
holed up somewhere, and'll come in in the morning. 

“He should've brought Arthur back,” the old man argued. 
“He should've come back with Arthur, not sent him alone. 

Harold felt the quarrelsome reply coming up in himself, but 
took his mind past it, and thought of saying the other horse was 
back, and Curt wouldn't walk it after dark, and decided against 
that too. He took the two bottles of whisky in his arrn again, 
and went to the door and opened it. He stood there holding 
the door and looking at Joe Sam, and waited. When Joe Sam 
had gone out past him, he stepped down into the snow and 
closed the door, and they went around the corner of the house 
and up the slope toward the bunk-house. The wind was mov¬ 
ing more often and more strongly now, pouring the flakes in a 
white stream across the lantern light, and making a vast, 
muffled sighing in the pines on the mountain. 
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When Harold came in. the father was already eating, his 
heavy face bent down close to his food, his eyes red-rimmed 
and vacant. 

“Grace got to sleep finally,” Gwen said. “I couldn't get her 
to cat a thing, though. Or your mother either,” she added. 

Harold nodded, set the lantern down by the table, and went 
to the door of the north bedroom. 

Arthur's body still lay on its side in the clothes it had come 
back in. The black suit was hanging against the wall, and on 
the back of the chair under it was a clean, white shirt, with a 
black tie lying across the collar. There were clean, summer 
underclothes and a pair of black socks on the seat of the chair. 
Arthur's black dress boots, with the silver thread leaves on 
them, stood together in front of the chair. They were newly 
polished, and gleamed in the lamplight. 

The mother was kneeling beside the bed, with her hands 
together on the edge of it and her forehead laid against her 
thumbs. The light showed Arthur’s face above her, lying very 
quiet in the pillow, with the mouth still a little open, as if he 
were asleep and about to speak out of his dreams. 

“Mother,” Harold said softly. 
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The mother raised her head slowly, and turned it to look at 
him. She wasn’t crying, but her look made a much greater 
distance between them than the length of the room. 

“Won't you try and eat a little supper, Mother?” 

The mother shook her head slowly, twice. “You might bring 
me a cup of coffee when you’re done eating, though,” she said, 
and bent down to her praying again. 

After a moment, Harold turned and went back into the 
kitchen. Gwen brought his plate, and he smiled at her. She 
smiled back at him, the quick, far-away smile, and sat down 
in the mother’s place with her own plate. 

They didn't try to talk. Only the father spoke up once in a 
while. He took it personally that Curt hadn't come back. He 
also took it personally that Arthur had let himself be killed. 
He remembered a great many earlier misfortunes too, and 
saw himself as the chief victim of them all. He wept a little 
because fate had picked him out for so much undeserved bad 
luck. With his mouth full of tears and whisky, he complained, 
“A man works hard all his life, and what does it get him? 
Does it all for his family; tries to give them the best there is, 
and what happens?” Neither Harold nor Gwen had to speak, 
because he answered all his own questions. He was by himself 
anyway, sitting there breathing hard through his big nose 
and staring down into his whisky glass. 

Harold couldn't even look at Gwen, and finally he stood up 
abruptly and took a mug from the corher shelf and filled it 
with coffee. Then he stood there holding the mug. 

“Gwen,” he said softly. 

She looked up at him. 

“Fix me a plate for Joe Sam, would you?” 

She nodded and stood up slowly, using the table to help her, 
like an old person. 

Harold went into the bedroom with the coffee. The mother 
was still on her knees by the bed, but this time she looked up 
when she heard him, and then labored to her feet. Harold 
drew the old straight-backed rocker from the corner to a place 
beside the table, and she let herself down into it. He gave her 
the mug of coffee. Finally she took a sip, and a second sip, 
and then sat there with the mug between her hands, still star¬ 
ing at the edge of the bed. 

“He was a good man, lots of ways, though,” she said. "He 
had a good heart.” 

“Yes,” Harold said. 

“I knowed it would be him,” the mother said. “The mark 
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was on him. You can most always tell the ones that 11 go early. 

What does she know about it? Harold thought. 

“It makes a body think,” the mother went on at last. 4 He 
used to talk such foolishness. Hardly ever say right out what 
he meant, either. 1 guess I just got to takin' it for granted he 
was makin' light of whatever was spoke of. But I guess he 
most always really meant somethin', didn't he?” 

“I guess he did.” Harold said finally. 

“Deep down 1 knowed he did, of course. Only I wouldn t 
give it no heed. 

“He was always botherin' himself with a lot of fool ques¬ 
tions, though.” she said. 

Who doesn't? Harold thought defiantly. And if you look 
at it big enough, what question isn't a fool question? At least 
he didn't get all his answers out of some old book, and then 
take ’em for the word of God. 

“But it don't seem like he really meant to mock.” 

“No,” Harold said. 

“It was mostly just a way of talkin’ he got into,” the mother 
said. 

“I guess it was.” 

Finally the mother said, “It's a lonesome place, this valley, 
and sometimes I wonder now wasn't he the lonesomest one of 
the lot of us.” 

She looked up at him, and her eyes made him afraid of the 
question she was going to ask. She was studying his face as if 
she'd never really seen it before, and now she wanted to figure 
out what kind of a man he was. 

She's takin' it hard, he thought. She’s takin’ it all on herself. 

“You was the only one he ever really talked to,” the mother 
said. “Was he really so terrible lonesome, do you think?” 

Harold wanted to give her a real answer, but with the ques¬ 
tion straight out like that, and the mother looking at him and 
waiting, it wouldn't come together in his mind. 

“1 guess he would have been pretty much alone any place. 
Mother. It wasn't anything about us.” 

The mother looked back at the edge of the bed. ‘‘I guess he 
would of,” she said. 

After a long time she said, “He was a queer son for your pa 
and me to have. Like there was somethin’ the Lord put in him 
that wasn't in either of us. Or the devil,” she added, almost 
whispering. “Sometimes I ain't too sure which.” 

Harold set his jaw and closed his fist tighter. You and your 
devils, he thought. 
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“Seems like he suffered in his mind so.” the mother said. 

Harold's anger thinned away. “It wasn’t so bad for him. 
Mother.” 

Again the mother looked at him with her eyes awake and 
searching. “You don't think it was?” 

Harold shook his head. “He liked it here more than any of 
us, lots of ways.'’ 

The mother kept studying his face until he could feel her 
look as if she touched him. At last she looked away again, and 
said, “Maybe so. I'd like to think it was so.” 

“He give some real thought to the ways of God, though, 
didn't he? Times he was so quiet?” 

“Pretty near all the time, I'd say. One way or another. ’ 

“I'd like to think so,” the mother said again. 

For a moment both were as quiet as the figure on the bed. 

Then the mother said, “There was times I used to think it 
wouldn't make a heap of difference if Arthur was to go, it was 
so like he wasn't here anyway. He'd set right there at the table 
in the kitchen, and I’d forget he W'as there. Now I ain’t so 
sure. Seems like maybe he was the most here of any of us.” 

“Yes,” Harold said, thinking of the ghost in the bunk across 
from his. 

“Still I can't seem to pray right for him, some way,” the 
mother said. “Not from the heart. I start in to pray, and then I 
get to thinkin’ of somethin’ he said, near enough blasphemy to 
burn for, and I see how he could of meant different than I look 
it, maybe, and the next thing, there I am just puzzlin' my head 
about it, instead of askin’ the Lord to forgive him. 

“Well,” she said more strongly, "if I can see that much, the 
Lord can see a heap more, that's certain sure.” She drank the 
rest of the coffee without stopping, and gave the mug to 
Harold. 

“You go along and keep Gwen company now.” 

Harold started to put a hand out toward her shoulder, but 
then couldn’t touch her, and let the hand down. 

“Why don’t you let me take over for a while, Mother? And 
you go get a little rest in the bunk-room?” 

“It’s no good trying to rest the body till you can get some 
rest in the mind,” the mother said. “Go along and leave me be 
now.” 

Harold still waited, though, trying to think of a good way to 
ask the question that was bothering him. He looked at Arthur s 
body in the red coat with the black stripe around it. 

“You’ll need some help changing his clothes, won’t you?” 

• 
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the mother said. 


“I can't do it for a while yet, anyway,” 

'If I need any help. I'll call you. 

So there was nothing to do but ask straight out. 

"Was there anything to show how it happened. 

The mother closed her hands tightly over the arms of the 
chair, but she spoke quietly enough. “His neck s broke, she 
said, “and there's claw marks on his shoulder.” 

“So it was the painter." 

“It looks like it was. You go along now. And fetch me my 

Bible, would you?” , , , . • 

The father heard his boots on the floor, and pushed him¬ 
self slowly upright and looked at him. 

“Is she going to stay in there all night? he asked. 

“I guess she is,” Harold said. „ 

“So she's going to leave me to sleep by myself, the fattier 

said angrily. “She thinks more of the dead than she does of the 
living, that woman; her and her getting into heaven. Well, 1 
won't ” he declared loudly. “I'll stay right here and get drunk, 
that's what I'll do, good and goddam drunk. 

Harold went back into the bedroom and set the mug of 
coflee on the table and laid the Bible beside it. 

“It was all that fool reading that done it," she said. 

"Did what?” 

“Give him such outlandish notions.” 

“1 guess so,” Harold said. And he learned more about God 
from the most heathen Greek of the bunch of them, he thought, 
letting the anger go that he d held onto, than you . . . but 
then, seeing her standing there, thin and tired, couldn't finish 
it that way. Than all vour hell-fire, camp-meeting preachers 
could find in a million Bibles, he thought instead. 

"Anything else you want, Mother?" 

"Nothing else now, thanks.” 

When he came out, Gwen was putting meat and potato on a 
plate for Joe Sam. 

"Maybe I d better go with you,” she said. “There's the 
coflee, too, and you’ll need a free hand.” 

Harold looked back at her and smiled and touched her face 
with the tips of his fingers. 

"Since when did you start making excuses to go some place 

with me?” .... 

Gwen moved closer to him and looked up into his face, ^mil- 

ing a little. “1 never did,” she whispered. “And don’t you get 
to thinking I ever will,” she added, with mock severity. But 
then her mouth trembled, and the tears started up in her eyes. 
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She turned away quickly, saying, “Grace is still asleep, but I 
don’t dare leave her alone too long." 

She went quickly over to the pegs and took down her cloak 
and swung it over her shoulders. She was drawing the hood up 
as she came hack. It was a dark blue woolen cloak with a red 
silk lining. When the hood was up, her forehead and eyes 
were in shadow, and all Harold could see clearlv was her 
mouth, still smi-ling for him. 

Curl'd call her a priestess now. he thought. She wants what 
Arthur wanted. She couldn't say it in words, the way he could, 
maybe, but it's the same thing. She doesn’t like the God that’s 
in there with Mother now any more than he did. It's a God 
for the dead. Dad was right about that much, anyway. 

And hers is for life, he thought, looking down at the blue 
hood. It’s the God of Life against the God of Death, that’s 
what it is, he thought, and for a moment felt that he was al¬ 
most into the big secret, the secret that w'as quiet in the middle 
of everything, and that if it only wouldn't go too fast, he’d 
really see what Arthur had meant. He was tremendously hope¬ 
ful. 

' But his mind said, with its old, stubborn resentment, That 
God in there wants us all dead. He’s a mean old clerk of a 
God; He’d rather have us dead, so He could add it all up 
and put his book away for keeps. That’s what she’s doing 
in there now, going over Arthur's bills with Him, counting 
the pennies. 

The big feeling w'as gone then, and the despair came back 
even tighter than before. 

Gwen was standing close beside him, pouring coffee for 
Joe Sam. All he could see out from under the cloak was her 
two thin brown hands holding the mug and tilting the coffee 
pot. They were enough, though. He suddenly felt that if he 
took her in his arms now, he’d get back into the bigness he’d 
lost by quarreling with the mother’s God, and have it so he’d 
never lose it again. He put out his hand to touch the small 
shoulder under the blue coat, but then he thought of the old 
man at the table, and the open bedroom door behind him. 
He didn’t touch Gwen, but just reached past her and picked 
up Joe Sam’s plate. He felt that he had been defeated twice. 
No, it w'as worse than that. He had defeated himself twice. 

He motioned to Gwen to go on out. He lollowed her and 
closed the door, and they went around the house and slowly 
up to the bunk-house, side by side and bowed against the 
thickening snow. 
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Joe Sam was sitting huddled on a box next to the stove. 

“Arc you warm enough?” Gwen asked. 

“Warm. Good.” . ir . . u 

Harold set the lighted lamp up on its shelf, making tne 

broken mirror flash. • 

Then he saw by the lamp that one of the whisky bottles he 

had set on the shelf with it was gone. He turned back, and 

finally saw the bottle on the floor in the shadow behind Joe 

Sam. The seal was torn off and the cork was out. Harold came 

over and stood beside Gwen and looked down at the old man. 

“Joe Sam.” he said. 

After a moment Joe Sam looked at him, but at his shoulder, 

not at his face. 

“Eat now.” 

Harold said, “I'll be right back. We got to get some sleep, 
you and me. The way it's snowing now, we ll have to take the 

drag out tomorrow.” . 

"All time much snow.” Joe Sam said slowly. Have much 

brother one time. All go now. Have much friend. They go 
now. My woman go, my boy, my girl. All go now. Much 
old.” He said something soft and unhappy in Piute, letting it 

trail off faintly at the end. . 

“I'll be right back. Joe Sam,” Harold said again. I m going 

to sleep up here too.” 

Joe Sam didn't answer. He sat there looking through them 
and out the open door at something they couldn't see. 

When he and Gwen were half way down to the house again, 
Harold said, “He's gone and got drunk now, on top of the rest. 
I'll have to get right back up there.” 

“Yes,” Gwen said, and he felt her hand fumbling for the 
belt of his coat. When she found it, she hooked two fingers 
over it and gave it a little tug, and then just left her hand there 
to be touching him. He stopped and put his arm around her 
shoulder and drew her close against him. She pressed her 
cheek to his coat and held him tightly with both arms. He 
could feel her shoulders beginning to shake, and held her 
even closer, with his head down against the hood of the blue 
cloak. He held her that way for a long time, until her shoul¬ 
ders stopped shaking and loosened in his arm, and they began 
to feel the snow coming down on them. Then he turned her 
face up to him with a knuckle under her chin and kissed her 
wet mouth softly, twice. 

When he lifted his head again, and was just looking down at 
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her, she asked, “Would it make things any better if I went 
home, Hal? Do you want me to go home?” 

“I don't ever want you to go,” he said softly. “You know 
that. But this is Bridges’ trouble, honey, not yours. Don't you 
want to go?” 

She shook her head quickly, three or four times, and then 
held her face up to him again, with her eyes closed. This time, 
after a moment, their bodies began to hunt for each other 
through the thick winter clothes. Yet even then the light the 
lantern cast around them made it seem all the time that they 
were being watched from the darkness beyond, or from the 
lighted north window below. Gwen turned her mouth from 
under his, and he let go of her, just holding one of her hands. 
“You couldn't send me home now anyway,” she said quick¬ 
ly. “Not in all this snow.” 

“No,” he said, and smiled a little, and kept watching her. 
“I'll come down with you,” he said at last. 

She shook her head at him. “You better not.” she said, and 
hugged him hard once more, and then pushed him away. 

“Well, take the lantern anyway,” he said, and gave it to her. 
He waited there, feeling the soft pelting of the snow he 
couldn't see, until the lantern and the small, hooded shadow 
it made in its circle of light had disappeared around the cor¬ 
ner of the house. Then he turned and climbed back up to the 
bunk-house and went in. 
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He was in a deep ravine, and Gwen was with him. They were 
standing still, listening and not touching each other, because 
they had just heard a faint, excited cry from far above. The 
ravine was familiar, but Harold couldn t think where it was 
now, the voice troubled him so. It was the voice of someone 
they knew and loved, and it was either trying to warn them, or 
calling for help. There was nothing to do but wait, though, 
until they knew what he wanted. They were in a bad place 
themselves, out in the middle of a small clearing part way up 
the north slope. There was a fool or more of new snow down 
around them, so that even with the gray light in the ravine, 
they stood out like a bull’s-eye on the white. When he realized 
that, Harold was sure that the enemy, whether he was hidden 
behind one of the big pines above, or among the aspens or the 
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willows along the creek below, had a heavy rifle and was a 
very good shot. 

7 here was something else that troubled him too. They were 
standing in the center of the clearing, but there weren’t any 
tracks in the snow to show how they’d got there. This puzzle 
of the trackless snow distracted him. It was then, while his 
attention was divided, that he recognized the ravine. It was the 
Aspen Creek Canyon. He could look down along the serpent 
of leafless aspens and willows and' see its last turns, far out 
ami narrow as a thread, and then the black shapes of the tule 
marshes. Yet it wasn't quite right for the Aspen Creek Canyon 
either. 7 he sides of the canyon were much higher than he re¬ 
membered. The rim-rock was so far above them that its top 
was lost in the gray sky. Also it was much farther down out 
of this canyon than it was out of the Aspen Creek. The black 
marshes out there in the snow fields looked no farther away 
than the valley marshes, but when he glanced down along the 
gigantic cliffs, he saw that this was because they were actually 
very big takes lying miles out on a plain too wide to see across. 
He still knew the canyon perfectly well, but now it was such 
a huge trap that it would take hours to get out of it, and they 
didn't have hours. 

There was another difference too. The sides of the gigantic 
canyon were thickly timbered clear up to the base of the rim- 
rock. 1 he red Aspen Creek Canyon had only a few stunted 
pines standing up out of the sand. It was the trees, of course, 
that made it so easy for the enemy to move around without be¬ 
ing seen. He knew where they were, and they didn’t know 
where he was. If they started down the canyon, he could trail 
along beside them as far as he liked, and never be seen. Maybe 

that was why he was waiting. Maybe he liked playing cat and 
mouse. 

The first paralysis of his will passed off. At once he touched 
Gwen, and motioned to her to throw herself down into the 
snow. She didn't look at him, but obeyed him promptly. He 
threw himself down beside her. Even as they dropped, they 
heard the voice again. They still didn't know who it was, but 
they were relieved about their own situation. Whoever was 
calling was much farther away this time. If he was calling to 
them, he was certainly calling for help. It no longer seemed 
that the enemy was a man, either. No one trying to get away 
from a man with a rifle would keep yelling tike that. 

"It's the black painter,” Harold cried. 

Then he was on his feet and running heavily toward the 
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place farther into the canyon and up the north side, from 
which he believed the voice had last cried out. He became des¬ 
perate because he was running so slowly. His legs weighed like 
stone, yet he floated a little at each stride and could never take 
the next step soon enough. The snow, which had appeared dry 
and light on the clearing, turned out to be heavy and wet and 
slippery, and that made it even worse trying to hurry. 

Gwen ran past him. He couldn’t understand how she could 
run so fast and easily, and he was frightened to see her rush¬ 
ing toward the danger ahead of him. He tried to call to her to 
wait for him, but he had no voice. Gwen got farther and far¬ 
ther ahead of him up the slope. They had come into a long 
climbing avenue through the trees. It was free of growth of any 
sort, and perfectly straight, like a road through a park. Far up 
this avenue she continued to move away with amazing speed. 
Her cloak, flapping as she ran, made her look like a small, 
fluttering bird, and then like a tiny insect on a white wall, 
barely moving its wings. At any moment she would arrive at 
the place where the black painter was waiting, but he couldn’t 
do a thing about it. He stopped trying to call. 

At once, when he stopped trying to call, he wasn’t running 
either. He was just standing there staring up the long avenue 
ahead of him. The black figure of the cat was creeping out of 
the woods on the left side, and Gwen was rushing right toward 
it. Harold wanted to cover his eyes, but he couldn't; he had 
to watch. The sweat broke out on him again, as it had during 
the first moment in the clearing. He heard a voice mumbling 
in fear or in crazy monologue. Either it was his own voice, or 
the cat up there was mumbling. Maybe the cat was purring. 
He became sure that the cat was purring, and then he was 
much closer, only a few yards behind Gwen, and could see 
that the crawling creature wasn’t a cat at all, hut a man. It was 
Curt, in the red mackinaw with the black stripe around it. But 
there was something terrible the matter with him. He was 
crawling on his hands and knees, and mumbling continuously 
Every few feet, he stopped crawling and mumbling, and 
retched, and then vomited a great gush of blood. He wasn’t 
attacking Gwen. He was only trying to gel across the avenue 
and into the woods on the other side. 

Suddenly another figure appeared at the very top of the 
avenue. He was tiny up there, but Harold could see that te 
was wearing the red and white parka, and that he was taking 
aim down the avenue with a rifle. Probably he was aiming at 
Curt in his red coat. It was impossible to be sure at that dis- 
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tance, and it didn’t matter anyway. The tiny, mocking figure 
up there, taking such slow and deliberate aim, meant to kill 
all three of them, and he’d have time to do it, too. 

All at once the whole situation became clear to Harold. He 
found his voice and cried out a loud warning to the figure in 
the red coat. It turned its face at him, and he was right. It was 
Arthur’s face, bearded, and very thin, white and quiet. The 
eyes were closed too, and the big lids were blue. 

Then he was standing in the north bedroom. The lamp on 
the table was making great shadows of the eagle that perched 
on the bed and of the mother on the white wall. The mother 
was looking down at the white, bearded face on the pillow, 
and she was smiling grimly. Harold had his arm around Gwen, 
and they were both staring at the mother. He was trying to 
draw Gwen away, because he believed that the mother was 
crazy. But then he saw that the mother had on a black overcoat 
with a velvet collar, and realized that he had been mistaken. 
The gloating figure was the father, he was the one who was 
making that sound now. He was talking to himself. When 
Harold heard the sound, he saw through the wall at the head 
of the bed , the tiny figure taking aim from the top of the white 
avenue through the trees. Harold was going to cry out, but 
before he could make a sound there appeared, as silently as 
if it had come out from inside, a neat, dark, round hole, right 
between the eyebrows of Arthur’s face on the pillow. The 
report came long after the hole, but it was stunningly loud, as 
if the rifle had been fired inside the room. The entire time and 
order of events became terribly confused, and Gwen vanished. 
It was as if the shot had carried her off too. 

He was up on his elbow, staring and breathing hard. He saw 
th.it he wasn t in the north bedroom, and tor a moment every¬ 
thing was more mixed up than ever. Then he came slowly over 
to the waking side and was greatly relieved. Everything in the 
dream receded and became a little less than real, except the 
report ot the rifle. He remained convinced of the report. 

He saw Joe Sam faintly by the first glimmer of daylight in 
the bunk-house window. He was standing close in front of 
the stove, but facing the door. He was naked, and he was 
shaking both fists above his head in fierce triumph. He was 
talking constantly in Piute too, a low. excited chattering. 

That's the purring, Harold thought. That’s the noise Arthur 
was making, and then the old man in the bedroom. This didn’t 
set the dream back farther, though. It made it seem as if the 
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dream was alive in the room again, and Joe Sam had some¬ 
thing to do with it. 

There was a strong smell of whisky in the room. There was 
something in Joe Sam’s right fist that gleamed in the stove light 
when he moved it just right, too. 

That bottle again. Harold thought angrily. The old fool must 
have got that bottle again in the night. He must have spilled 
a lot of it to make it stink so. 

“Joe Sam,” he said sharply. 

At once the old Indian stopped chattering, and then he slow¬ 
ly let his arms down. Finally he turned to face Harold’s bunk, 
so he was standing with his side to the stove, and what he was 
holding in his right hand showed clearly. It wasn't the whole 
whisky bottle, but just the neck, with long, jagged points of the 
shoulders still on it. Joe Sam wasn’t threatening anything, 
though. He just stood there by the stove, silent, and with all the 
excitement gone out of him, and held the bottle neck loosely in 
his hand. 

“What’s the matter, Joe Sam?” Harold asked. 

“Bottle break,” Joe Sam said. He was very sad. 

Harold thought. No bottle ever broke that way by accident. 

The wind came down heavily against the bunk-house, mak¬ 
ing it creak and tremble, and then fall away again along the 
mountain. The fire it had beaten down leapt up again roaring, 
and Harold saw the glittering fragments of the bottle on the 
floor. 

“Stand still, Joe Sam,” he said, “or you’ll cut your feet.” 

He took the old stub of broom from the corner and swept 
the glass around Joe Sam’s feet into a little pile in front of him. 

“Better put that in too,” he said, pointing to the bottle neck. 

Joe Sam looked down at it. Then he leaned over and laid it 
gently on the pile of broken glass. Harold brought the nail keg 
that was the bunk house waste basket from its corner by the 
front window, and swept the glass into it. 

The old Indian walked slowly over to his bunk and sat 
down. He laid his hands one over the other between his legs, 
so they covered his crotch, and sat staring at the worms and 
fluttering wings of light the fire made on the floor. 

“Did you get any sleep, Joe Sam?” he asked. 

After a long time, Joe Sam said drowsily, "No sleep. All 
time snow. Much snow. Painter hunt.” 

“Did you get him?” he asked. 

“No get,” Joe Sam said. He sounded very unhappy about it. 

Harold pulled his pants on up and buttoned them and tas- 
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tcned his belt. Then he sat down on the edge of his bunk and 
began to pull on his socks. Joe Sam said something in a very 
low voice. 

•What?” Harold asked. 

“No hunt painter,” Joe Sam said. 

After a moment Harold said, “No, it’s no use, I guess.” 

“Painter get,” Joe Sam said more clearly. 

He’s getting worked up again, Harold thought. 

“Get who, Joe Sam?” 

But Joe Sam just said sadly, “No get now.” 

After a minute Harold gave up trying to straighten it out. 

“Maybe you can get some sleep now, Joe Sam,” he said. 
“The painter won’t hunt in the daylight. You better get under 
the covers, though.” ' 

Joe Sam didn't answer, and for some time didn't move. Fi¬ 
nally he began to tug awkwardly at his blankets, trying to get 
them out from under himself. When he got them out, he just 
lay down on his side on top of them, with his knees drawn up. 
Harold pulled the blankets up over him. Even under the blan¬ 
kets, the old man was still lying drawn up like a cold child. 
His eyes were closed now, and his breathing was slow and 
regular. 

Harold turned away, saying softly, but out loud, “I don’t 
know what keeps him alive when he has these spells.” 

Joe Sam’s voice said, “Much 'live, all right. Pretty quick 
get.” 

Harold turned back and stared at him. Joe Sam was look¬ 
ing at him. and grinning a little. Slowly Harold realized that 
he had spoken aloud himself. The old man was making a joke 
about it, and about the hunting that was going on in his mind 
too. Harold didn't understand the last part, but finally he 
grinned too. 

“Get what?” he asked. 

Joe Sam's grin faded slowly, but only as if he were falling 
asleep in spite of himself. Before his eyes were quite closed, 
though, Harold thought the good one looked at him the way 
Joe Sam looked when he wasn’t saying what he meant. 

“Much whisky. Much ’live.” Joe Sam muttered drowsily. 

Harold thought. That’s no answer, you old fraud. And 
you’re not sleepy either; you’re not a damn bit sleepy. But alive 
or not, there won't be any more whisky. I can take care of that 
much, anyway, and went over and blew out the lamp, and took 
down the bottle of whisky from beside it. 

With the lamp out, the blue window turned gray, and 
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through it he could see the snow still falling outside. The flakes 
were very big, but they were coming down slower and farther 
apart than they had been the night before. Standing there in the 
dim light and watching the snow fall, he was again seized by 
the emptiness and the wish to be asleep or even to be dead that 
came every time he remembered that Arthur was gone. He 
waited there, only bending his head a little, until the despair 
weakened into the bearable unhappiness that came after it. 
Then he said in his mind, Keep moving, boy. You can't lick it 
standing still, and crossed to the door.^As he went out, he be¬ 
lieved he heard a soft chuckle behind him, but when he looked, 
Joe Sam's eyes were closed and there was no smile on the 
sunken melancholy old face. 



When Harold opened the kitchen door, he saw the father 
still there, asleep on his arms on the table. He looked at the 
two whisky bottles beyond the old man’s right arm, one of 
them empty, and the other still half full. 

All night, he thought. That must have been nice. He came 
in and closed the door quietly. Then the smell of whisky and 
stale cigar smoke was thick in the warm room. There were new 
smells too, though, coffee, and the ham he could hear sizzlini* 
in the pan. He peered across the table, through the shadow of 
the lamp, and saw Gwen. 

“Hello,” he said softly. 

Gwen raised one hand a little, in a way that reminded him 
of Arthur, and turned back to the stove. He stood there looking 
at her for a moment, and wondering why she was so short with 
him. 

“I see you had company, anyway,” he said. 

Gwen nodded twice, quickly, but didn't answer. Harold 
moved closer to her, but, because of the bedroom light be¬ 
hind him, only put his hand gently against the small of her 
back. His own body would hide that. 

“What’s the matter, honey?” he asked, and slid his hand 
along so that he was almost holding her in his arm. 

“Nothing,” Gwen said, still keeping her head down. She was 
holding herself stiff as wood in his arm. 

“Something is,” he said. “Tell me.” 
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“Let me alone, please, will you?” she said sharply, and he 
let go of her slowly. 

“It's nothing, really,” Gwen said. “I’m just kind of tired, I 

guess.” 

Finally he said, “It was Dad, wasn't it?” 

“Please, Harold,” she said again, but then added, “It wasn’t 
anything, really. I just don't want to talk about it.” 

Harold turned part way, and looked at the father sleeping 
on the table. He was snoring heavily, and at every out-breath 
his big moustache shivered and his lips burbled softly under it. 
Harold set his jaw and turned back and took hold of Gwen’s 
shoulders with his two hands. 

“You better tell me about it though,” he said. 

She shook her head. “It was my fault. I tried to get him to 
go to bed, that’s all, and he didn't . . .” Her voice broke, and 
she bent her head down stiffly, fighting against crying. 

“What did he do?” 

She shook her head again. “Nothing.” 

“What did he say, then?” 

“It doesn't matter, Harold.” 

“It does to me,” he said. “What did he say?” 

“Oh, Hal,” she cried softly, “he thinks I’m to blame.” 

He held her closely for a moment, and then kissed the top of 
her head, and asked, “To blame for what?” as if it were a joke 
that anybody should blame her for anything. 

“All of it. For Arthur, and Curt not coming back.” 

“And just how does he figure that?” 

“No, Hal, he meant it. That’s what . . .” She buried her 
face and held herself tight against the sobs. “I don’t care what 
he calls me,” she said, the words muffled in his coat. “But he 
meant that, Hal. He thinks . . .” 

“So he called you things too?” 

Gwen nodded against him. 

“Such as?” 

Gwen shook her head. Then he could feel her stiffen, not 
just to stop the crying, but to free herself a little too. “I don’t 
care about that,” she said more clearly. “It’s only because he 
really thinks . . .” but then gave up again. 

“Listen, honey,” Harold said. “He didn’t think anything. 
He's drunk. He always gets drunk when there’s trouble, and 
when he's drunk, he doesn’t think. He probably didn’t even 
know who you were. He probably thought you were somebody 
from forty years back.” 

“He knew who I was,” Gwen said. “He called me a . . 
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Harold waited, but then she said again, “I don't care. But 
he really blames me. He said none of it would have happened 
if I hadn't—if I hadn't made eyes at Curt.” 

“Oh,” Harold said. 

“He kept saying Curt would be back now if he hadn't sworn 
he'd get the hide for me.” 

“That's nonsense, honey,” Harold said, and kissed the top 
of her head again. “He knows who was making the eyes. And, 
once Curt got started after that cat, he couldn't have quit for 
anything. It would be just the same if he’d never even seen 
you. You know that; we all do, and Dad the most of all. He 
boasts about it; you’ve heard him.” 

Gwen nodded against his coat. 

“He was just showing off a little for you, and that wasn’t 
your fault. Nobody blames you for that.” 

“But if I . . 

“But if you hadn’t been here at all, it wouldn't have been 
any different. Not once that painter killed a steer. You remem¬ 
ber that.” 

Gwen nodded against him. Then suddenly she pushed away 
from him and turned hastily back to the stove. 

“Should we wake your father up to eat?” she asked. 

Harold looked at the old man. “Better let him sleep, I guess. 
I’ll see if Mother wants something.” 

He went to the bedroom door and looked in. The mother 
was sitting in the rocking chair by the bed, with the Bible in 
her lap. She had on her good black dress now. She was sitting 
up straight, away from the back of the chair, with one hand 
laid out flat upon each half of the Bible. Arthur’s body was 
dressed in the black clothes she’d laid out for it too. It was 
lying straight on its back now, the shiny boots together, the 
wrists crossed upon the breast, the face pointed at the ceiling 
and bound around with the black scarf again, to hold the 
mouth shut. 

He went in. The mother heard his boots, hard on the bare 
floor and then heavy on the piece of old carpet that did for a 
rug, and looked^up at him. The little erasures her first pain and 
doubts had made in her face, the way death had made them in 
Arthur’s, were gone now, and so was the inturned, half blind 
look in her eyes. They were her own eyes again, sharp and 
challenging, only more sunken than ever. 

She and the Lord have made up their mind, Harold thought. 
Or did she see me hugging Gwen? 

“You look tired. Mother,” he said. “You’ve got everything 



done now. Why don't you try to cat a little something, and 
then set some sleep?" 

“I'm all right,” she said. “Is the snow going to stop, do you 
think?” 

“Hard to tell. It's let up, hut it doesn't feel like it’s done yet, 

some way.” 

“Well, you better get at making the coffin, just the same. 
When you've had some breakfast. You better get at it as quick 
as you can. I got a feelin' the snow's about done, and there’s 

the grave to dig yet.” w 

Harold hesitated for a moment, but then said, “All right, . 
and went back into the kitchen. 

The father was awake and sitting up now, holding himself 
up w ith his hands against the edge of the table. He was looking 
around slowly out of bloodshot eyes. 

“I thought maybe Curt was back,” he said. “I told him what 
1 thought of him, the young fool, chasing out after black paint¬ 
ers in a blizzard.” He uncorked the bottle with whisky in it and 
very slowly and carefully poured his glass half full. 

“Would you like your breakfast now, Mr. Bridges?” Gwen 
asked. 

“Breakfast?” the old man said. “In the middle of the . . 
but then cautiously pried himself around in his chair far 
enough to see part of the front window, and said, after a mo¬ 
ment, “Well, it is, at that.” 

He turned back and drank the whisky at one hoist, and set 
the glass down again. 

“Very well, then, young woman, I will have some break¬ 
fast.” 

He leaned farther over the table and peered at Gwen 
through the shadow. “And just how did you get here, young 
woman?” he asked. “Curt,” he said, turning his head ponder¬ 
ously to look at Harold, “who is this young woman, and how 

r 

did she come here?” M 

“It's just Gwen, Dad. She's been here a couple of days. 
“Gwen? Gwen? And who on earth, may I ask, is Gwen?” He 
spoke as if Harold w'ere an audience of many people. 
“Gwendolyn Williams, Dad. You remember her.” 

“I do not remember her.” the old man said. He swung^his 
head back and stared at her again. “Gwendolyn Williams,” he 
muttered. 

“Oh,” he said finally. “Of course. Harold’s intended. Charm¬ 
ing girl too, charming,” he added. “Curt,” he said, turning his 
head slow ly to look^ at Harold again, and grinning a little, 
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Cim, I m surprised at you, letting a young whippersnapper 
. e : * • , He stopped speaking and stared at Harold, and his 
grin faded. “No,” he said. He closed his eyes and sat there for 
some time with them closed, breathing loudly and frowning 
Gwen came to the table then, and set the plates down, one 
in front of each of the men. 


I he father opened his eyes again. “Where’s Curt?" 
‘'He’ll be back today. Dad.” 


"Back today? I should hope so.” 

He thought about the matter, and then rolled his eyes to 
look at Harold without moving his head. He made a sly, know¬ 
ing grin, and slowly, triumphantly, raised one hand and point¬ 
ed at him. 


“Out hunting.” he announced. “That’s where he is. And he’ll 
get it too. He don’t ever give up till he gets what he's after 
Curt don't.” He cackled happily. 

He began to eat, taking huge mouthfuls, but chewing them 
slowly. Once he put his fork down and sat staring at the 
shadow of the lamp while he chewed. 

When he had finished his food, Gwen brought him a second 
cup of coffee. He sat there trying to drink it, but kept nodding 
and sagging forward. 

“There’s nothing you can do now. Dad,” Harold said. “Why 
don’t you go up and lie down for a while?” 

Nothing anybody can do in this infernal snow,” the old 
man muttered. “Might as well all go to bed.” He hoisted him- 
„ se ^ his feet and stood there, swaying and holding onto the 
back of his chair. “Waited up all night,” he said. “Very tired.” 

He worked his way to the foot of the stairs, and began to 
pull himself up, using both hands on the rail and pausing on 
each step. 

Harold brought the mother’s cup and plate from the bed¬ 
room, saying softly, “She only drank the coffee again.” and 
blew out the lamp over the table. 

Gwen had Joe Sam’s cup and plate ready then. She gave 
them to Harold and went ahead of him to open the door. 

“Make him eat something this time, Hal.” she said. 

Harold nodded. “And you get some rest,” he ordered gently. 
‘You’ll get a little peace for a while now. You let the dishes 
wait, and get some sleep.” 
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Harold let himself into the bunk-house, saying, “Here’s some 
breakfast for you, Joe Sam," and knew before he was done 
speaking that the old man wasn't there. Joe Sam’s bunk was 
empty, but his clothes were still lying across the foot of it and 
his moccasins still stood together under the edgo of the stove. 

Holy cat, Harold thought, he's gone out with nothing on. I 
should have seen his tracks when I came up. 

"He made tracks, all right," he told himself aloud. ‘You 

just didn't have your eyes open." 

He set the plate and cup down on the box by the stove, 
crossed quickly to the trash keg, and tilted is so the light from 
the window showed the inside of it. The bottle neck wasn t 
there. He went to the door and looked down the hill toward 
the house. There were only the two lines of his own tracks, 
one already softened by new' snow, the other still sharp-edged 
and clear. He was briefly possessed by a superstitious notion 
that everybody on the place was changing toward something 
strange and evil, but all of them together, and so gradually 
that no one could see what was happening except when some 
iittle hint of the unnatural got out, like this. But then he saw 
the tracks, and they were real enough, only already blurred by 
the new snow too. They went close along the side of the bunk- 
house, and then straight up into the edge of timber, where he 

lost sight of them in the brush. 

“This is the craziest yet," he said aloud. “Have to lock the 

old bastard up next." 

He pulled the door shut and started up the slope beside the 
line of prints left by the small, square feet. Where they turned 
into the thickets, he stopped and looked warily ahead, stooping 
• a little to take cover in the bushes. Except for once in a while 
a startling fall of snow from an overburdened bough, there was 
only the white and shadowy quiet under the pines. There were 
hiding places everywhere, though: the walls of snow-drifted 
brush and granite boulders as tall as a man, and all the dark 
tree trunks. He'd have to keep his eyes open, be sure of the 
tracks far enough ahead of him so they couldn t circle back on 
him without his knowing it. 

The tracks went south across the hillside above the house. 
They never came down out of the woods, but zig-zagged from 
hiding place to hiding place up and down the slope, and deep- 
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ened in each hiding place, as if Joe Sam had stood or squatted 
there for a long time. Where the pines had kept the tracks free 
of the morning snow, Harold stopped too, to stare down. It 
made him uneasy to see the print of a naked human foot in 
snow. It wasn’t right there. He shook himself out of the won¬ 
dering, and moved faster along the trail. 

South of the house the tracks curved out toward the valley 
along the low, descending ridge that made the ranch into a 
kind of little bay. He was still worried about that bottle neck, 
and because he couldn’t guess what Joe Sam was up to. He 
tried to remember something that would tell him for sure 
whether Joe Sam had broken that bottle on purpose or by ac¬ 
cident. All he could find was his own dream-groggy first 
impression that it hadn't been an accident, and he didn't trust 
that now. He thought he discovered something else, though. 
That was what made the shot, he thought. It was too close for 
Curt to make it. He was still clear up at the top of that avenue 
through the trees. That's how I got into the bedroom and saw 
the hole come in Arthur’s face. That was when Joe Sam broke 
the bottle. 

What difference does it make? he thought. I didn’t see him 
break it. He took it back out of the keg, though, and maybe 
that does. He wants it for something. He was saving it for 
something all the time, he thought suddenly. He put it down 
so carefully when I told him to drop it. Well, what of it? When 
he gets to thinking black painter— 

He stopped short again, telling himself sharply, Wake up, 
will you? The trail had entered an open space in the brush 
with tracks all over it, and flecks of blood and the slaty blue 
feathers and tawny down of a quail. It was a mess that would 
show from yards off, and he’d walked right into it before he 
saw it. 

A coyote or a bobcat got one, he thought, and Joe Sam 
stopped to look at the marks, like I am. But then he saw that 
there weren’t any tracks but Joe Sam’s. He looked around 
until he saw where Joe Sam’s track went on out of the open 
space. There were no blood marks going with it. He hunted 
around then until he saw the dead quail. It lay under a bush 
and there was no track going up to it. Its body was already 
cold, and it didn't weigh enough on his hand. The head hung 
limp over his finger tips, and he could feel that the neck was 
nearly cut through. He turned the quail over on his hand. On 
the other side the feathers and down were torn away from 
half the breast and shoulder, and the wound showed. It was 
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circular, with several deep punctures around the edge. Flesh 
had been torn out of the center of the wound till the bones 

showed, but there was no wet blood in it. 

Not much blood, he thought. Not much dry blood even, 
and then thought, quickly, the shape of that wound, and lifted 
his head and looked carefully all around. Sucked the blood, he 
thought, looking down at the hole again. Ate some of the 

meat raw, and then sucked the blood. 

He went much faster now, and kept a watch around him 
all the time. The tracks curved down along the north slope of 
the ridge, and then, where the brush thinned out and grew 
smaller, and the grass began, they changed. There were hand 
prints, and only narrow Takings of the toes, and deep pits, 
alway two together and a little staggered. 

On his hands and knees, Harold thought, watching the 

house. . 

From there only the footprints showed ahead, though, dwin¬ 
dling in a straight line toward the house. And running, too, 
Harold thought, seeing them father apart and the snow be¬ 
tween them only lightly marked. He broke into a run himself, 
peering ahead at the house all the time, now that the trail 
didn’t need watching. There was nothing moving in sight, 
except the steers that had come in off the snowy range and 
were waiting by the fenced haystacks. 

At the corner of the house he had to stop because the trail 
divided. There were crawling tracks again, along the base of 
the south wall. They ended under the bunk-room window, and 
then came back, making a confused double trail. It thinned out 
into a single, clear trail along the back of the house. 

Looked in at the window, Harold thought. Watching Grace? 
He followed the single trail. It stopped again under the 
kitchen window, and then under the west window of the bed¬ 
room, beside the bed where Arthur was lying. Looking in 
every place, Harold thought. 

Half running, he followed the tracks around the corner and 
along the north side. At the northeast corner he stopped and 
- breathed easier, and even grinned a little. The tracks went out 
straight across the yard to the sheds and into the tunnel be¬ 
tween them. 

“What the hell is he up to now?” he asked himself softly. 

He went across the yard and into the tunnel, just walking 
now. From the tunnel, he could see Joe Sam standing inside 
the corral fence with his back turned. He was naked, all right, 
and one of his braids had come unraveled at the end and hung 
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in a loose brush behind his shoulder. He had the bottle neck 
in his right hand, but he wasn’t doing anything with it, just 
holding it. Harold came to the gate and spoke his name. 

Joe Sam didn’t move, and Harold crawled through the bars 
and spoke again, more loudly. 

“You’ll freeze, standing around with nothing on,” he said. 
“Here, give me that thing before you cut yourself.” 

He held his hand out, but watched the old face steadily. The 
life went out of it now. It aged greatly while he looked at it, 
and became sad and confused. After a moment Joe Sam lifted 
the bottle neck and looked at it. 

“Bottle break,” he said dully. 

He held it out to Harold. When he had let go of it, his jaw 
began to shake, and then the shaking spread until he was jerk¬ 
ing all over. 

“Cold,” he said. 

Harold tossed the bottle neck out of the corral on the far 
side, toward the haystacks. “Come on in the tack room,” he 
said, “and we’ll find something for you to put on.” 

“Cold,” the old Indian said again. “Whisky good.” 

“No more whisky,” Harold said. “Your breakfast's up at the 
bunk-house. You get up there and get dressed and eat your 
breakfast. You’ll feel better then.” 

Like he just woke up from a bad dream, he thought. Or is 
he still playing possum? 

He found an old linen dust coat of the father’s in the tack 
room. He took it off the nail, and held it for Joe Sam to get 
into. The old man wouldn’t move, though, and he had to put 
it on him as if he were dressing a young child. 

-Then he opened the door into the yard and said, “Now go 
on up there before you freeze to death.” 

“Help,” Joe Sam said. 

“No. You go on up and get dressed and eat your breakfast.” 

“Eat soon,” Joe Sam said. “Help now.” 

Suck enough blood to hold you? Harold thought, and 
after a moment shrugged his shoulders and said, “All right, 
then. You feed the chickens. Better get something on your feet, 
though. Here, take these.” 

He pulled out an old pair of boots. Solemnly and slowly, 
hindered by spasms of jerking, Joe Sam put them on. 1 hen he 
stood there, small and half asleep, lost in the huge duster, and 
with the boots like a solid base under him. Harold smiled a 
little in his mind because he had made a mystery to be afraid 
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of out of this tired, old man, holding death off with whisky 
and legends. 

“All right. You feed the chickens.” 

Joe Sam went out slowly, dragging the big boots. Harold 
stood in the door and watched until he disappeared around the 
end of the south shed, toward the chicken run. Then he closed 
the door and went out to start the other chores himself. 

He finished by tossing out hay from the stacks for the cattle 
that were waiting in the trampled snow outside the fences. 
Then he went back up toward the sheds in the lane between 
the stacks and the corral, and remembered that he’d thrown 
the bottle neck out there somewhere. But as soon as he started 
to look for it, he saw the trenches the big boots had made in 

the snow. The bottle neck was gone. 

Still at it, he thought patiently, but then his patience broke. 
But it's the last time, by God, he thought furiously. 

When he came to the stake fence of the chicken run, he saw 
Joe Sam already inside, standing out in the middle, with the 
wooden, half-peck measure in the circle of his left arm. He was 
slowly scattering the grain for the chickens, making a kind of 
ceremony of it, as he always did. Harold could not hold his 
anger against the peaceful sight. 

Don’t you get like Curt, he told himself. 

He stood holding two stakes of the fence in his fists, and 
watched Joe Sam. He thought of Arthur watching Joe Sam 
feed the chickens. If Arthur was working anywhere near, he’d 
always stop and come to the fence to watch Joe Sam feed the 
chickens, and he’d always go aw-ay afterwards slowly, and 
smiling to himself. It made Arthur alive again to think of him 
standing at the stake fence watching. It was at such times that 
the quiet, thinking happiness, the peace as lively as hope, was 
in him, making a light through his face. It was like making a 
prayer that worked inside to put a hand on his shoulder then, 
and feel his thin body warm with sun, through the blue work 
shirt. It made the loss worse to remember what could never 
be dead, while you also remembered the dead face on the pil¬ 
low, that already could never have been alive. He bowed his 
head a little and gripped the two stakes fiercely. When the 
intolerable tearing was over, he drew a deep breath and 
loosened his hold and looked up. In the half-alivcness that re¬ 
mained his vision was cleared like that of a man who had rid 
himself, for a time, of prejudice and memory, so that what he 
sees is all new and strange. 

~ Joe Sam fanned the grain out slowly and thinly, a handful at 
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ft was the motion of a man sowing seed who likes to do 

about Onlv f el,nS thUl thC aCt ' S ho,y and shoilki he thought 
betw^n y 11 W 1 S CVCn S,OVVer tha " that, with lone pauses 

ure and W, ] en Joe Sam s hand «'ai.cd above the meat 

fn« k d he L s P lemn, y watched the chickens turning and neck 
ing about him. Only when they began to moveTineas,lv 

*Z ? S a ?f d , n0t findm 8 an ything, would he slowly fan out the 
next handfu onto the snow. When they had taken the las! 
grams, he hold out his hand, palm down, to show it was empty 

S h r„ hc Sa,d fina,, y’ and waved the Hock away from him 
The small magic of the ceremony dissolved, and it was hard 

he L at had r ,de " in the P'ace. Joe Sam pTcked up 
the mea sure and went slowly out of the chicken run and 

plodded on up to the store room at the south end of the shed 

Harold went up after him. Watching the feeding and re 

“ e He\?nd , r WaIch ;"S had cleaned the last°anger out 

rCm "l hlmsc ' r ' with an c h°rt. that Joe Sam 

ready done within neCk some " here . a " d of .ha, he had al- 

of Im e in^n e H r0 f , Tn WaS shadow y and cold and full of the smells 
easf waV 6 W °° d ,hal Was stacked U P along the 

Joe Im^’Ha^oId s S aT b ° ardS UP Wi ‘ h ^ to make ,he 

f! tn L lo ° ked at , him without expression, and waited. 

Make box for Arthur,” Harold explained. 

He chose five long boards that were still white from the 

® nd P ,an ?’ ^ught the tool tray and set it on top of the 
boards. Then he signed to Joe Sam to take the other end 
In the bunk-house, Harold built up the fire again 

u; .‘ Be , tter get your clothes on now, Joe Sam,” he said, and 
waited until the old man had taken off the big dust coat and 
tfte boots and begun to dress beside the stove. Then he hun«> 
up the coat on the wall by the wash stand, and set the boots 
ogether under it. He went outside and up to the woodpile, 
and came back with two sawhorses. He set the sawhorses up 
n * he middle of the room and laid the first board across them 
and a saw, a folding rule, a square and a blue pencil on the 
ooard. Then he looked at Joe Sam again. He was pulling on a 
moccasin now, and not paying any attention to anything else. 
" a [°! d f ^ ]t quickly over the old dust coat, hiding the search 
Uh his body. There was nothing solid in the dust coat. He 
ook a quick look into the trash keg in the corner. The bottle 
neck was there again, lying on top of all the smaller pieces. 
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Then he went back to the board across the two sawhorses. As 
long as he knew where the bottle neck was, that was the thing. 

He stood looking down at the board and thought for a 
minute. Then he unfolded the yellow rule along the edge of it, 
and began to mark off the length he wanted. 

15 


It was about one o'clock when Gwen came up with coffee 
and sandwiches. Harold tried to get Joe Sam to eat, but the 
old man just looked up at him slowly, and as if he didn’t really, 
see him, and said. “Maybe, soon.” 

Gwen turned back toward the door, and Harold asked, 
“How's everything going down there now?” 

“All right, I guess,” she said. 

“You don’t have to go right away, then, do you?” 

“Well,” Gwen said, “I could stay a little while, I guess. 

She came around the planks laid out on the sawhorses and 
sat down on Harold’s bunk. Harold sat down on one of the 
planks, where it crossed the sawhorse nearest to her, and began 
to eat his lunch. They didn't try to talk. It was too quiet in 
the bunk-house, and both of them felt Joe Sam there too 
much. 

When Harold had finished eating, he got Joe Sam's breakfast 
and lunch and set them on the plank, and began to break the 
food into a little pile of scraps on one plate. 

“We might as well give it to his birds,” he said. “He’s even 
forgotten them, this time. He most generally puts grain out 
back for them, when it snows.” 

He stacked the used dishes.together on the plank and picked 
up the plate of scraps and the cup of coffee, and they went out 
together. Harold emptied the coffee into the snow, and led the 
way around to the back corner of the bunk-house. There he 
gave the plate to Gwen, and with short steps going around and 
in, in a spiral, he stamped the snow firm over a small circle. 
When he was done, Gwen scattered the food onto the packed 
surface. Harold stood there watching her all the time. When 
she finished he took her hands and drew her slowly against him 
and bent his face down to hers. After the long kiss, he pushed 
her off a little, and kissed her lightly on the forehead, meaning 
to let her go. He couldn’t, though, but suddenly drew her closer 
again and kissed her repeatedly on the cheeks and eyelids and 
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throat, and at last on the mouth again. He bent her back under 
this kiss, and their faces became fierce and bereaved. 

The many little black caps and chickadees and the two 

orange tovvees that had been waiting fluttered down and 

hopped into the circle, one at a time, and then two and 

three together, and began to pick quickly about amon« the 
scraps. 

It was Gwen who finally gently pushed Harold from her 
and shook her head at him. Harold lifted the pushing hands to 
his lips, pressing them together in his own, and kissed them 
many times. The hunger came on Gwen’s face again as she 
looked down at his head, but after a moment she whispered. 
“No, no,” and kissed his hair quickly and lightly and drew her 
hands free. 

“I have to go back now, Harold.” 

He stood looking down at her again, with a little, one-sided 
smile like Arthur’s. Finally he just nodded and touched her 
arm with his fingertips. 

They stood looking at each other again, and then, suddenly 
Gwen’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Honey, honey,” Harold said, and would have moved to her 
again, but she held him off, gently but stubbornly. 

“No, Harold, please.” 

“No,” he said finally, and tried to smile. He stepped back to 
let her go ahead of him, and the way he did it made it a big 
gesture, as if he were opening a way through a crowd for her. 
Then he turned and followed close behind her, glancing down 
at the house as he did so. He wasn’t thinking about it at first, 
but after an instant he really saw what he was looking at, and 
something pierced swiftly and coldly into him. Small, not quite 
real, a puppet in the box of the closed stage down there, the 
mother was standing in the north window, w-atching them. 
He knew what she was thinking as if he could hear her saying 
it, and the knowledge separated him from Gwen. A quick, 
murderous fury leapt up in him, but it was partly the fury of a 
culprit caught in the act. He looked away from the north 
window at once. 

“Mother’s watching us,” he said. 

“Is she?” Gwen said absently. Then she said, “Oh,” and that 
little sound coming by itself afterwards told him the cold blade 
had struck into her too. He saw Gwen glance down, and then 
away again quickly, and in spite of himself, he looked again 
as they went around the corner to the front of the bunk- 
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house. The dark puppet with the white patch of face was still 
there in the window. 

Gwen stopped outside the door and turned to face him. 

“Don’t you care about it,” he said. 

After a moment, Gwen said, “It was pretty bad, wasn’t it? 
1 mean now? She’d think it was?” 

“What was?” he asked angrily. 

“It's what she's thinking about it,” Gwen said tonelessly. 

His fists doubled, and the fury came out in his words, though 
quietly. “Just because she’s never been anything but a whore 
and a slave, just because that's all it’s ever meant to her.” He 
turned back and saw Gwen standing there, perfectly still, star¬ 
ing at his face, and the anger turned cold in him. 

“Well,” he said finally, “she’s seen us now, and she can’t 
pretend about it any more. The sooner we get it over with, the 
better.” 

When they entered the kitchen, Grace was sitting by herself 
at the table, holding Arthur's little carving of a sheepherder 
carrying a lamb over his neck. Before any of them could speak, 
the mother appeared in the bedroom door. She looked only 
at Harold, and she spoke to him as if Gwen weren't there. 

“I saw you up there with her.” 

“Did you?” Harold said. 

“How could I help it?” the mother asked, in the deep voice 
like a man's. “Playin’ with your little whore right out in plain 
sight, and your brother not yet in his grave.” 

Harold turned around and took hold hard on the edge of the 
sink shelf behind him, with both hands. “You could maybe 
pick your words a little better,” he said softly. 

“You've done the pickin’ for me, I'd say. I never been one to 
mince my words. I'm sayin’ only what has to be said, and 
you’ll listen to me.” 

“Get it all said quick then.” 

The mother stared at him. “I’d send her packin’ this min¬ 
ute,” she said finally, “only I won't have it on my conscience 
she got put out in this storm by herself. And you can’t take 
her home now. She can get her things together and take them 
up to the bunk-house, and wait till you’re ready. If she . . 

“That'll do,” Harold said. 

Gwen said scornfully, “Never mind, Harold. I’m going.” 

“You'll go when the buryin’s done,” the mother said. 

“We'll go now,” Harold said. “Curt can dig the grave when 
he gets back.” 

Gwen turned away suddenly toward the door. 
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It was Grace’s voice that stopped her. “Mother, you’re 
making a nasty, filthy lie out of nothing. It’s you that's shaming 
Arthur, not Gwen. And not Harold either.” 

They'd nearly forgotten she was there, and even Gwen 
stopped and turned, astonished by the sharp voice. They all 
stared at Grace. She was standing behind the chair now, grip¬ 
ping the back of it with both hands so hard her knuckles were 
white. She was staring at the mother. 

“What’s Gwen done, anyway?” she cried. “You, to be always 
talking as if you were God around here.” 

“Don't blaspheme, girl.” 

“Me blaspheme?” Grace cried. She lifted her face for a mo¬ 
ment at the rafters, and laughed shrilly. “Me blaspheme?” 
she cried again, staring at the mother, and even leaning a little 
toward her, as if about to spring, though still clutching the 
back of the chair. 

“Grace,” Harold said, moving toward her with his hand out. 

“Don't you touch me,” she cried, but still holding the 
mother with her staring eyes. “Don’t any of you touch me. Oh, 
God I've needed to say this. We all need to. Arthur knew; 
oh, how he knew. But he was too kind-hearted. All he’d do 
was make little jokes and you and your God don’t hear little 
jokes. And Curt and Father don’t even have a God, not any 
kind. Only money. Only wanting their own way, and money, 
money, money. And there isn’t any use for money here, or 
anything to be important about. So all Father wants now is 
to be drunk and pretend he’s not here, and Curts wants to kilt 
everything; he wants everything in the valley dead but Curt. 
He was happy when he found those steers dead. Didn’t you 
see that, you old fool? It gave him an excuse to kill something 
else too. 

“And think how happy he was when he found Arthur out 
there. He let him go out there alone, didn’t he? And that isn’t 
all; that’s just the end of it. He’s been robbing Arthur for years. 
He’s taken Arthur’s share time after time, with your blessing, 
and your God’s, and Father’s too.” 

“Grace,” the mother said sharply. 

“Oh, yes, he has,” Grace cried triumphantly. “You know it, 
but as long as nobody says it, you can pretend you don't. Well, 
now I’m saying it, and you’ll listen to it, too. I don’t care what 
happens any more. What does it matter what happens now? 
Arthur’s dead. You don’t even seem to know that, any of you. 
Arthur’s dead.” She leaned forward still more at the mother. 
“And Curt killed him. Just as sure as if he’d shot him. And 
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he's glad of it, do you hear me? He was afraid of Arthur; 
Arthur was all that kept him from selling the whole valley 
right out from under us. He couldn’t sell us out with Arthur 
alive, so he killed him. Now he can do what he wants. There’s 
nobody he's afraid of now.” 

She paused, breathing hard and quickly, and none of them 
could speak after the sound of her flying voice. After a mo¬ 
ment, though, the father's deep voice spoke from the landing 

above. 

“What’s going on down there?” 

The others were freed a little, and even in Grace herself the 
frightened hatred was checked. She was about to go on, but 
didn't. They all looked up at the old man. He was holding 
himself steady with his left hand on the rail, and cradling a 
new whisky bottle in his right arm, like a baby. 

“You all deaf?” he asked. “What’s going on? I want to know. 
All this screaming?” 

“Don’t ask me,” Grace cried. “Ask Mother.” She pointed at 
the mother. “Ask her. She's the one that started it.” 

‘Your daughter has been screaming blasphemous nonsense,” 
the mother said stiffly. .She turned to Grace. “You get back in 
that bunk-room and stay there till you can keep a decent 
tongue in vour head.” 

“Screaming nonsense, have 1?” Grace cried at her. She 
looked up again at the old man on the landing. “She’s sending 
Gwen home. And she’s sending her up to the bunk-house to 
wait. She’s sending her up there where she’ll have Joe Sam 
for company, and he's drunk, and God only knows what he’ll 
do.” 

The mother's voice come over hers, saying fiercely, “Grace, 
you get back in that bunk-room. You hear me?” 

“Lettie,'' the father said angrily, “have you gone crazy? 
She can’t stay up in that bunk-house with that old fool. What 
on earth gave you such a notion?” 

Nobody answered him. 

“What did she do? 1 asked you.” 

“Yes, ask her,”. Grace cried. “She's the eye of God. She’s 
the one that saw it.” 

Gwen made a little, choking sound, and turned suddenly 
toward the door again. 

“No, Gwen," Harold cried. She w'as already struggling blind¬ 
ly with the latch when he caught her. She wrestled to free her¬ 
self. but kept working at the latch too, and crying, “Let go of 
me. Let go of me, I tell you.” Finally, breaking half-free, she 
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struck at him, so that he had to let go. She got the latch to 
work then, and pulled the door open and stumbled out, be<>in- 

WCe ? S ? they COuid hcar her - Outside, on the snow 
H arold caught her again, pleading, “Gwen, Gwen ” 

1 he others watching through the open door, saw her face 

her n crv UP “You m ro U H ri A , i Sl ^^ er 7 ™ b ' ind Wilh tears ’ and heard 

h’f Y Cod-Almighty Bridges. There’s nobody good 

sob y0 M u m ere u Her VO ' ce brokc ’ choked off by a 

?hino ,h Haro d - bo * dln 8 her with both hands now, said some- 
thing they couldn t hear, still pleading with her 

‘•No,” Gwen cried, twisting harder to get free. “No you 

won t 111 go by myself. Let go of me, will you? Even a whore 

wouldn t take any help from you now, not any of you.” 

I he mother crossed to the outside door and closed it With 

her back against the door, she said, “We’ve heard about enough 

things'like that?” dCCCm W ° man W ° U ' d be screami "3 

Graee cried up at the father. “She was only saying what 

Mother called her. Mother called her a whore.” ^ h 

“I saw them,” the mother said in the deep voice. 

“Eh? ’ the old man said. “Saw who?” he asked 

“Those two out there. That little easy woman, and your 
so n • 

“Easy woman?” he asked. 

“That Gwendolyn Williams. You get back to bed now, Pa. 
You a in t fit to be up. I’ll take care of this nonsense.” 

The old man still stood there above them, though, searching 
in the midst of his mind, repeating Gwen’s name twice in a 
question to himself. At last he said happily, “Oh, the little dark 
one. Curts intended.” Alter a moment, he frowned and said 
heavily, And what’s she done now?” 

“There’s no need to bother now,” the mother said. “She’s 
took care of it herself.” 

“What’s she done? I asked you,” the father said loudly. 

‘What would you expect a whore to do?” 

, “ Do "i t , y. ou be,ieve her,” Grace cried. “She says she saw 
them. All right, then, make her tell you what she saw, not just 
keep calling her names.” 

lt p race > mother said, starting away from the door. 

Make her tell you,” Grace cried. 

Yes, by God, the father said. “You tell me now, you 
near?” J 

The mother stopped by the table, and turned up at him the 
knife face her will made in anger. “You want to make me talk 
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about such things? All right, then. They was actin’ up right up 
by the bunk-house, in broad daylight. I seen ’em myself, from 
the bedroom window. And Arthur lyin’ right there beside me, 
not a day dead. Is that the kind of woman you want in your 
house? Is that the kind you want your own son marryin'?” 

“No, by God,” the father began. 

“She’s lying again,” Grace cried. “Can’t you see she’s lying? 
Acting like what?” she cried at the mother. 

“Acting like what?” the father repeated. “Yes,” he said, 
with sudden rage, “lying to me. All the time lying. I won’t 
stand any more of this goddam lying, you hear me?” 

“I’ll get Harold,” Grace cried triumphantly. “He’ll tell you.” 

But the father had come upon something sure in his own 
mind. He chuckled and leaned over the rail and grinned at 
the mother, blinking slowly, and shook his head three or four 
times. 

“No, they wouldn't,” he said. He chuckled again. “Not in 
all that snow, they wouldn’t.” 

“If Harold hadn't seen me watching them . . the mother 
began. 

“You see?” Grace cried at the father. “ ‘If,’ she says. She 
didn't see anything.” 

“She was kissing him,” the mother declared, “and the way 
no decent woman . . .” 

“Kissing,” the father said loudly. He lurched and caught 
himself on the rail. “Kissing,” he said again. “Now you listen 
to me, old woman,” He started down the stairs as fast as he 
could. He was breathing hard through his nose. 

“And for that she calls her a whore,” Grace cried. 

“Grace,” the mother said, the little furies dancing behind her 
eyes, “I told you to keep out of this, and I ain’t gonna tell you 
again. You've made trouble enough already.” 

“I’ve made trouble?” Grace cried. 

The father didn’t seem to hear either of them. His anger 
had already sunk into a muttering petulance against the stairs. 
He'd heard the words, though. At the foot of the stairs, leaning 
against the rail, he said, “All women are whores at heart.” 

“Harold,” the mother said. 

“Only,” he said, “some’s honest whores, and some gets reli¬ 
gion.” He made a foolish, thin little laugh. “You got a good 
enough price yourself, old woman,” he said grinning. “The 
best of them would have settled for clothes and a carriage, but 
what did you charge me, huh? I’ll tell you what you charged 
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| ,fe , that's what you charged me, my whole damn life 
And no tun for my money either.” 

“I ain’t gonna stand here . . the mother began. 

. • ? h, . y f CS ’ y° u are >” he said. He lurched a little, and thrust 
his head forward. “It’s a fact,” he said grinning. ‘‘Most expen¬ 
sive whore in the whole damn world, and no damn good A 

There S ’’ P He nodded h g ° d , dam ’ ’ normous > wooden clothes-pin. 

if tn hi® r d u , d ha PP ,Iy : and uncork ed the bottle and lifted 
it to his lips with his head tilted back. 

The mother stared at him. Her face was gray, and the 
grooves of time and labor and war with herself grew deeper 

thickly a! hehad s e p r o e ken na " y ^ SP ° ke S, ° Wly ’ a " d alm ° st as 

Is that all it means to you, a lifetime of slavin’ and lookin’ 
out tor you, and bearin’ you four young uns?” 

..J h i fa !, h » r ,et , b ) ° tde down a ,itt,e and said cheerfully. 
That s; all, and lifted the bottle and drank again. Then he 

lowered it all the way and corked it. “You think I’m too drunk 
to know what I m saying. Not though. Everybody saying just 
what they think, so I am too. Know what I’m sayin®. Just 
what I think.’’ He began the whinnying laugh again, but°broke 
it off short as his head drooped and rolled toward his shoulder. 
He jerked it up after a moment and peered at the mother 
All at once Grace stirred herself. She crossed swiftly to the 
toot of the stams and stood right below the old man. 

“Father,” she said, and then again, “Father.” 

Finally the father’s head turned slowly. 

“You won’t let her send Gwen away, will you?” 

No, ’ the old man said, speaking angrily, because she asked 
the question so urgently. “Course not. Stay if she wants to.” 

“And she can come down here, can’t she? You won’t let 
Mother keep her up there in the bunk-house with Joe Sam?” 

“Course not,” the old man said. “My house. Have who I 
want in it.” 


The mother asked slowly, “You .want a woman like that 
m your house?” 

The old man let his head roll back again, and peered at the 
mother. “Eh?” he asked. “What’s that?” 

I asked do you want that kind of a woman in your house?” 

The father kept staring at her till it seemed he hadn’t under¬ 
stood, or had already forgotten the question. Then suddenly 
chuckled, and leaned over loosely and pointed at her. 
Clothes-pin,” he said. “You damn right,” he said. “Gotta have 
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whore inna house anyway, have a good whore. Not a damn 
clothes-pin.” 

“If that’s the last word you have . . the mother began 
heavily. 

“Father,” Grace cried. She put her hand over.his on the 
rail. “You can't just say that. She’s'got to apologize.” 

“Grace,” the mother said, “ain't you heard enough . . 

“Father,” Grace said again. 

“Shut up,” the father said suddenly and loudly. “Both of 
you shut up,” he said. “Clothes-pins, both of you. Not women 
at all. Not human. Goddam clothes-pins.” 

The room was very quiet for a moment, save for his loud, 
enraged breathing. Then the anger passed slowly from his face. 
He appeared to have remembered something which made him 
very sad. 

“Man's gotta have a drink, anyway,” he said finally, and bal¬ 
ancing himself against the rail, began to struggle with the cork 
of his bottle. Suddenly he stopped and frowned. “Yes,” he 
said to himself. “ 'Pologizc. You hear me, old woman,” he said, 
staring at the mother. “You 'pologize. Good girl. You ’polo- 
gize. Understand?” 

The mother just stared back at him. 

"You hear me, woman?” he yelled. 

“I hear you. Anybody could hear you, up to the crick.”* 

“All right. You better. You pologize. Go ’pologize now. Un¬ 
derstand?” 

“No,” the mother said finally. “You can do as you please 
with her. From now on you can all do as you please about 
everything. Only I warn you,” she said, her voice rising a little, 
and the tiny furies beginning to dance in her eyes again, “don’t 
you bring her anywheres near me.” She stalked into the bed¬ 
room and across it, and stood in front of the north window. 
She stood there for a long time, with her back turned to the 
door, and her arms down stiffly at her sides. 

The father carefully let himself down until he was seated on 
the second step, and got his bottle uncorked again, and drank 
from it. He wiped the trickling liquor from his chin with his 
sleeve and then corked the bottle again. “Curt’s intended,” he 
said mournfully. “Talk about her own son’s intended that 
way. Be Curt’s wife.” 

Grace closed her eyes. In the bedroom the mother let herself 
down into her chair and took the big Bible into her lap, then * 
sat staring across the bed and out the west window. 
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m ,?t C n e H OP ? ed , her , Cyes and si - hed ’ and knelt below the old 
°£ h a " d pUt 3 hand on his knee. “Father,” she said softly. 

ogi^o“^n grFaLn"' ^ She has to a P°>- 

“Said so, didn't I? Curt's intended ” 

‘‘Harold’s, Father.” 

“ •SriBht ” S hl d th ? fi° ld ll man u " Wha,? ” Hc bought about it. 
fk Jr ht ’ h I^ d flna,, y’ “Harold’s.” He seemed cheered bv 
the discovery. “Better,” he said, noddine. “Much better Curt 

marry souto decent American girl now. not little foreign 

, ®?7 ly Grace ,ook her hand his knee and stood up. She 

s a m ! nule * tar ' n 8 dow " at him, and then turned and 

started toward the bunk-room. Very slowly, like one feeling 

her way, she went to the table and picked up Arthur’s little 

to "her- 8 Th s £ ee P herd f. but listlessly, as if it didn’t matter 
to her. Then she turned and went on into the bunk-room 
and closed the door very slowly and quietly. 

The old man sat alone on the stairs, cradling his bottle A 

ong time passed with only the clock and the fire soundin" in 
the room. I hen he spoke. 4:1 

“Not going upstairs,” he said stubbornly 

He hoisted himself to his feet and made his way to the table 

and then keeping a hand on the table, got around to his place 

i^ d ,h PlJ u C li° Ut , h,S Cha,r ‘ He Sank into the chair suddenly, and 
let the bottle down onto the floor and sat there brooding and 

wheezing, his chin sunk into the folds of his neck. 

Once in a while, after that, he muttered somethin" a pro¬ 
test or a lament, to the empty kitchen, but most of The time 
there was only his heavy breathing and the clock and the fire 
Reward dusk the snow really began to come down again out¬ 
side, thickly and silently, in big flakes. 
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It was nearly dark when Harold came in. Only the little worms 
and butterflies of light from the stove moved and were dis¬ 
tinct but he made out the bulk of the father asleep on his arms 
on the table. 

“Come in, Joe Sam,” he said. “And close the door.” 

I he old Indian entered silently and closed the door and re- 
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mained there against it. Harold lighted the lamp and slid it up 
again. Then he looked back at Joe Sam. The old man had on 
a coat that was much too big for him, and a black sombrero 
with a flat crown. There was a blue bandana tied around his 
head under the sombrero. His braids hung down from it, and 
the loose braid was all unbound now and spread over his shoul¬ 
der. The new snow still clung to him, and was thick on his 
shoulders and hat. 

Harold started to speak to him, but heard steps in the north 
bedroom and turned back. He took a deep breath and straight¬ 
ened himself, and crossed to the doorway. The mother was 
bending over the lamp, slowly bringing the wick up to where 
she wanted it. 

“We’re going now,” Harold said. 

The mother waited until she had the wick set. Then she drew 
herself slowly erect, and turned to face him. 

“Going where?” 

“To Williams'.” 

The mother just stood there, dark against the light of the 
lamp. 

“The coffin’s finished,” Harold said, “and the grave’s dug. 
I'll be back tomorrow, if I can make it.” 

“You'll be back?” 

“For the funeral.” 

Finally the mother said, “You don’t have to go.” 

“We can’t stay here, that’s sure.” 

The mother waited even longer this time, but finally said, 
“You can’t go now, not with it snowing again.” 

“You didn't leave us much choice,” Harold said. “Gwen d 
go without me.” 

“You could wait till morning, anyway.” 

“In the bunk-house?” 

“You'd leave us with everything this way?” 

“There's not much choice, is there?” 

“No,” the mother said slowly, “I guess there ain t.” Then she 
said bitterly. “Seems like I'm always the one that s wrong. 

Harold’s mind tlared, but he thought, No more of that, and 
just waited again. After a minute, the mother turned away 
from his stare and stood looking down at Arthur. 

“Im half out of my mind,” she said. “I been thinkin all 
day somethin's happened to Curt too. Could be I spoke too 
quick.” 

Could be, Harold thought grimly, and still wouldn’t help her. 
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• ', <I , d0n t , gUess it matters much what 1 say now. Bring the 
girl down here, if that s what she wants.” b 

„ H ; ir °i C !i Sl t red at her * At last he said soft, y- “It's not what she 
wants. All she wants is to go home. She wasn't even going to 
let me go with her.” 6 


“You needn't of been too much afeard of that, I «uess.” 

When Harold spoke this time, it was even more softly. “All 
right, then, if that’s the way you like it.” He turned, and saw 

„5. e stand,n 8 b y the table in the kitchen, watching them. 

Harold, the mother said. 

He waited, with his back to her. 

“Do you want I should go up and tell her?” 

He turned to face her again, and Grace came beside him 

“You'll have to beg her pardon,” Harold said. 

“Oh, she will,” Grace said quickly. “You will, won’t you 
Mother?” 

“I'm not the only one around here that said too much.” 

“I know, I know. I said terrible things, Mother, and I’m 
sorry. But you'll say that much to Gwen too, won't you? That 
you’re sorry? We can’t let her go like this. Mother.” 

“No,” the mother said slowly, “seems like we can't.” 

“You’ll tell her you’re sorry, Mother?” 

The mother nodded. 

“I’ll go get her to come down.” She ran over to the pegs by 
the door and took down the first coat she got hold of, and 
struggled into ii. Harold started toward her, saying, “Grace 
wait,” but before he could get to her, she had the door open. 

“Grace,” he said again. 

“No, Harold, you better let me,” she said, and slipped out 
into the snowy darkness, and closed the door. 

If only she don’t go at it the way she did at mother here, 
he thought uneasily. Even if she gets Gwen to come down that 
way, it’ll only set her dead against us. 

The waiting became very long with only the clock ticking 
and the slow, heavy snoring of the father. 

He moved over to the table and stood looking down at the 
father again, without seeing him. Finally he went into the store 
room and came back out with one arm full of potatoes. He 
got out a pan and a paring knife and began to peel the potatoes 
slowly, taking off straight slices that were too thick, and put¬ 
ting the square, peeled potatoes into the pan. It got night dark 
in the windows while he worked, and the wind came up outside 
again so he could hear it roaring in the pines and slithering 
the snow across the panes. 
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Then, finally, he heard the latch of the outside door click. 
He turned around quickly, and saw Gwen come in, and then 
Grace behind her. Grace's face, looking at him over Gwen s 
shoulder, was still too bright eyed and triumphantly pale, in 
the way he didn't trust, but Gwen looked at him out of the 
shadow of her hood and looked away again at once. 

“This is the worst yet,” Grace said, in that high, happy voice. 
She closed the door briskly, like a person with a thousand 
things to do and eager to be at them. “A little more and you 
could get lost between here and the bunk-house,’’ she said 
happily. “We could hardly see the light.” 

Harold stood there holding the paring knife in one hand and 
a half-peeled potato in the other, and kept looking at Gwen. 

“Good heavens, Harold,” Grace cried, “you’re taking half 
the potato with the skin. You poor boy, peeling potatoes. You 
let them wait now. We ll get our little formalities over with, 
and then Gwen and I’ll get supper in a couple of shakes.” 

Harold looked at her, thinking. If she starts on Mother like 

that. 

“There's no use putting it off,” Grace said. “Everything 
will go better once we get that settled, better for all of us.” She 
started toward the bedroom, her chin lifted a little, and that 
hopeful half-smile on her mouth. “Mother,” she called cheer¬ 
fully. 

The father stirred and muttered in his sleep. 

Gwen said, “No, Grace, let her be.” 

Grace stopped in the bedroom doorway and turned around. 
The white, excited shining of her face was already beginning 
to fade. “There's no use putting it off,” she said again, but not 
so quickly or so clearly. 

Gwen moved over into the light by the table. “Let it go for 
now,” she said. “She sent you up, and that’s good enough.” 

Nobody sent her, really, Harold thought. 

As if to speak for him, the mother's voice, the deep voice 
like a man's, said from the doorway, “I didn’t send her. It was 
her own idea.” 

Harold turned, and Grace moved over against the stairs 
quickly, and they were all three looking at the mother. 

“I had a notion to come myself,” she said clearly, “but 
Grace thought better not. I got a stiff tongue at the best of 
times, and it don't limber up none owning I'm wrong.” 

“It's all right, Mrs. Bridges,” Gwen said. 

“No, no it ain't,” the mother said, almost triumphantly. “I 
should of come myself. I been upset kind of, but that ain't 



self 6 ” CUSC ‘ 1 Said m ° re n 1 mcant ’ and 1 should of come my- 

[ l know,” Gwen said. “I understand.” 

No. I made a promise, and a promise I make, I keep I 
want you should hear it from me. I would of come up there 
myself, only it seems like I ain't to be trusted now, not even by 
my own children. There, I’ve owned I said too much. You can 
put your pride away now, and maybe poor Arthur will get a 
little peace anyway. I won’t hinder you no more, anything you 
want to do. Seems my ways, and the Lord's too, tor the mat¬ 
ter ot that, don t hold around here no more:” 

Now she’s done it, the old bitch, Harold thought fiercely 
Gwen, he said quickly, and turned toward her. 

But Gwen just stood very straight where she was, and looked 
back at the mother, and said, "if you want me to go I'm 
sure ...” ’ 


"It's not what I want any more,” the mother said. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” Gwen began, but the father's 
voice interrupted her, asked thickly and loudly, “What’s the 
matter? What’s going on here?” 

They all looked at him. He was holding his head up with 

difficulty, only a little off his arm, and peering across at them 

But he didn’t say anything else, and the mother looked at 
Gwen again. 

Don t talk like a fool,” she said. “You couldn't go any 
place on a night like this if you wanted to.’ She turned and 
went back into the bedroom. 

“What ails her now?” the father asked. 

“It’s nothing. Father,” Grace said. 

“Gwen, listen,” Harold said, coming beside her and taking 
hold of her arm gently. 

“It’s always nothing,” the father said angrily. “What's she 
talking about? I asked you.” 

“She meant it all right, at first,” Harold pleaded. “It's only 
that she gets her pride up when she starts to talk. She knows 
she was wrong. And we want you to stay, we all do. You know 
that.” 


Gwen still wouldn't look at him, but she put her right hand 
out from under her cloak and patted his hand that was holding 
her arm. “She’s right enough about one thing, anyway,” she 
said. “We can’t go now. So let’s not talk about it, shall we?” 

Talk about what?” the father asked loudly, and thumped 
the table with his fist. 

“Please, Father,” Grace cried. “It's all done with.” 
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“All done with, is it? Now, you listen to me, young lady,” 
he said angrily, and tried to rise, but lurched to the side and 
kicked over the whisky bottle. He looked down at it, and said, 
“Oh. oh,” and sat back in the chair again, and leaned over and 
picked up the bottle. 

Gwen swung her cloak off suddenly and hung it up, and 
turned back to face them, saying, “It's time we got some sup- 
per.” 

Harold looked at Grace. “I’ll get at the chores,” he said. 
“I'll be done by the time supper's ready.” 

When he opened the door, the cold wind sucked in and a 
thin silting of snow came with it. twisting and sliding along 
th : planks. The roaring of the pines came in loudly too. 

“Come on, Joe Sam,” Harold said. “He'll be eating with 
us,” he said. “Set him a place too.” 

“But if Mother . . .” Grace began. 

“She'll stay in there,” Harold said. “She'd damn well better,” 
he added, with sudden fierceness, and went out, closing the 
door so hard the window' beside it rattled more than the wind 
was rattling it. 



When Harold and Joe Sam came in again, the father was al¬ 
ready eating. Grace straightened up by the table, with the cof¬ 
fee pot in her hand, and said, “Mother wants to see you.” 

“What about now?” 

Grace shook her head. “I don’t know. She just said she 
wanted to see you as soon as you came in.” 

Harold crossed to the bedroom door. 

“Did you want to see me. Mother?” he asked. 

“We better have the funeral tomorrow, no matter what,” 
the mother said. 

“1 guess we d better.” 

“If you and Joe Sam would bring the coffin down.” 

“All right.” 

“Then I could get it ready tonight,” she said. 

“It’s all ready.” 

“He can t lie on the bare boards,” the mother said, more in 
her old tone. “I want to line it with a quilt.” 

After a moment, he said, “Why don’t you just get the lining 
ready. Mother, and I ll put it in, first thing in the morning.” 
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'Td like to do that much myself, if I’ m to be allowed now ” 
right, then/' ^ a ‘° WCd ' he thou S ht ’ but finally said, “All 
She began to rock the chair a little 

the E di 0 on ng herSClf n ° W ' Har °' d ,h ° Ught - He turncd toward 

The mother stopped rocking. “Harold.” 

Y cs ? 

Are there enough good boards for another 9 ” 

Je fi SUS ; f h . e tho ^ ght J vio,ent| y» all his anger coming up at once, 
the first time she doesn t have everything her own way she 
wants to bury us all. y ’ 

, l t S , no tr >' in £ to f ° o1 ourselves,” the mother said 

tonelessly. Not after two days, and all this snow ” 

“He’s been out longer’n that, lots of times. Mother,” Harold 

said. And if he doesn’t get back, he thought, we won’t need 
any coffin. 

Well,” she said, sighing, “it don’t matter right now ” Then 

suddenly she buried her face in her hands, and cried thinly 

Oh. what have I done, that the Lord should turn on me like 
I n is • 


For a moment Harold could only stare at her. his own will 
draining out with hers. Then he came across to her, trying to 

keep his boots quiet on the floor and put his hand on her shoul¬ 
der, timidly. 

“Mother, you got to get some sleep pretty quick. Why don’t 
you go in our room right now, and try and get some sleep?” 
He closed the hand gently on her shoulder. “Please, Mother.” 

“I can’t sleep,” the mother said. “I’m better with something 
to keep me busy.” After a moment, she added fretfully, “If 
only that wind would stop blowing. Ij keeps blowing the snow 
against the window all the time.” 

He thought, She’s poisoning herself in here, but he couldn't 
think of any way to say that either, and finally turned and went 
back out as quietly as he could. He sat down between Joe Sam 
and the father. The father had finished already, and he was 

just sitting there now, hunched over his plate and breadline 
heavily. 

Harold glanced several times, out of the corners of his eyes, 
at Joe Sam. It made him a stranger to see him sitting there at 
the table, very upright, and blinking slowly against the light. 
Grace and Gwen kept looking at him secretly too. 

Finally Harold said, “You’d better eat something, Joe Sam.” 
The old Indian looked down at his plate, and after a mo- 
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ment picked up the two slices of beef that Gwen had put on 
it, and began to chew at them. 

For a long time nobody else said anything. Then Harold set 
down his coffee cup and cleared his throat. He didn’t want to 
speak, but they had to know about it before the hammering 
began. 

“Mother wants the coffin down here tonight. She’s going to 
line it.” 

They both looked at him, but then they looked down at their 
plates again. Neither of them said anything. Harold knew they 
didn't understand what he meant, but after that he wasn’t going 
to say anything more. Even after they'd finished eating, 
though, they all sat there staring into the shadow under the 
lamp. Finally Harold roused himself and stood up. “Joe Sam,” 
he said. He had to speak three times, before Joe Sam looked 
at him and rose, and then he had to help him into his coat 
and put his hat on him. They went out, letting the sound of 
the storm in, and a gust filled with snow, and then shutting 
them away again. 

Grace and Gwen did the dishes in silence. Then Gwen went 
into the bunk-room, though she left the door open. Grace 
went slowly to the mother's place at the table, and sat down. 
She was still there when the heavy knocking came at the bot¬ 
tom of the outside door. The knocking came a second time, 
even louder, before she slowly got up and walked across and 
opened the door. 

Harold came in first, carrying the big end of the coffin. The 
coffin was black, with a new, thin coat of paint. It looked 
huge, coming into the small, white room, and a strong smell 
of tar came with it. Joe Sam stumbled up over the sill, carry¬ 
ing the narrow end. and blinking against the light. There was 
a fine powdering of blown snow clinging all over both the 
men, making them almost white, except for their faces, and a 
sifting of dry flakes stirred like sand on the lid of the coffin. 
Grace closed the door and stood against it, and watched Har¬ 
old and Joe Sam carry the coffin slowly into the bedroom. 

They set the coffin down beside the bed, being very careful 
not to make a loud sound. Then Harold lifted the lid off, and 
a strong smell of wet sage came out of it. He took out two, 
big, twisted pieces of sage and stood there holding them, one 
in each hand. 

“He liked the smell of it when it was wet like that,” he said. 

The mother nodded. “You could leave it on the bed,” she 
said. 
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She looked at Joe Sam, who was standina at the foot of the 

face d^dn’t^iow anything" 3 " 6 2 WW,e b ' a " ke ‘ His 

•‘Wen* ” tl’ fo , r J now ' 1 guess,” the mother said. 

send GLe uTfo/me.” ‘ f y °“ Wan ' f ° f a " ything ' you can 

T^ e , m I ° i ther looked at him, but she didn’t say anything iust 
nodded. Harold picked up the lantern, and sa^d “Come on 

foUotd’hfm si7e e mJ y baCk ° Ut int ° the ki,Chen - The old '" dia " 

Grace was still standing by the outside door. 

will your 116 ^ 8 mC t0r anything ’ you come U P and cal! me, 
“All right,” Grace said. 


And you might tell Gwen good night for me ” 

“And you get some sleep too.” 

He tried to grin at her, and patted her arm, and said, “Come 
on, Joe Sam. 


They went out, and Harold pulled the door closed, gettin<» 
a last look at Grace, still standing there against the table, look* 
mg at nothing. Then there was only a square shaft of light 
coming out of the window beside them. The light spread 
quickly against the driven snow, and didn’t reach far. When 
they had crossed it, the darkness was thick everywhere in front 
of them, and when they came around the corner of the house 
the wind shut them off too. 


18 

Harold woke gently into a deep hush in the morning. For some 

reason he could not remember, he felt lazy and profoundly 

at peace, almost happy. After a minute, he turned his head on 

the pillow and looked at the window. There was a little wall 

of snow at the bottom of each pane, and beyond them he 

could see huge, far-separated flakes floating down through a 
brightening air. 6 

_ m K lSt - bC P retty wel1 snovved out, he thought, and then, 
remembermg the sweeping blizzard of the night before, he re¬ 
membered everything else that had happened too. The wall 
or peace that sleep, and perhaps good dreams, had raised in his 
mind, crumbled away. He threw back his blankets and started 
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to roll up onto the edge of his bunk. Then he saw-Joe Sam, 
and froze where he was, propped up on one elbow. 

The old Indian was crouched on one knee, so close to the 
head of the bunk that Harold could have reached out and 
touched his face. He was naked again, and holding the bottle 
neck down against his hip, like a knife ready to be driven for¬ 
ward and up. He was whispering rapidly and softly, like an 
excited breathing, and making little, quieting motions with his 
left hand, as if to keep someone else still. Harold glanced 
quickly past the old man to see who it was, but there was only 
the bare floor. Harold looked back at the bottle neck again, to 
be ready to jump when it started. It didn't move, though, ex¬ 
cept to tremble a little where it was. 

I can t stay here all day like this, Harold thought, and turned 
his head very slowly to look at Joe Sam's face. Joe Sam wasn t 
watching him at all; he was watching something down at the 
foot of the bunk. Harold looked quickly down where the old 
man was looking, but there was nothing there either. He didn t 
dare to move his feet, for fear Joe Sam would pounce on them 
like a cat. 

That's it, Harold thought, the cat. He's holding the cat back, 
but he's ready to help it, too. Or maybe he's helping Curt, he 
thought. Maybe it's the cat he has cornered. 

"Joe Sam," he said quietly. 

The excited whispering stopped at once, but Joe Sam still 
crouched there, with one hand out to hold back his invisible 
ally. He appeared to be holding his breath now, in order to 
hear better. 

"Joe Sam,” Harold said again, and more loudly. 

Moving only his eyes, the old Indian looked up Harold’s 
length from the feet he had been watching so intently. When 
he saw Harold’s eyes looking into his, his body slackened a 
little at once, and then, gradually, the excited pleasure faded 
from his face, and he let the bottle neck down to the floor. 
Then, before Harold could speak again, he stood up and 
padded softly across the room and put the bottle neck into 
the trash keg without a sound. More slowly, all the purpose 
gone out of him, he drifted back to the stove and stood beside 
it, holding his hands out to the cold iron. He began to shake 
heavily. 

Same as it was in the corral yesterday, Harold thought. He 
comes out of it, and he’s a hundred years old again. 

"Joe Sam,” he said once more. 
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I he old Indian looked back over his shoulder. His face was 
sad. and his jaw was shaking like the rest of him 
“Hello,” he said. 

I ke it was any morning, Harold thought, and asked, “What 
were you after with that bottle neck?” 

“No got bottle neck,” the old man said finally. 

Harold watched him intently, but he said nothin* more, and 

finally he looked back at the stove. Harold shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders and stood up. 

He slowed his dressing to let Joe Sam finish first. When the 
old man was dressed, he said, “You go on down, Joe Sam. I’ll 
be along in a minute.” 

Joe Sam just stood there in the middle of the room Sud¬ 
denly Harold was really afraid of him. He became the same 
dangerous stranger who had come to life before, when there 
were no tracks in the snow. 

“You go along, Joe Sam,” he said sharply, and then 

ashamed of the edge in his voice, added, “You’re cold enough 

now. Get down there and get yourself warm. I’ll be down 
directly.” 

When Joe Sam was gone, leaving the door open behind him, 
Harold quickly finished washing, wiped his face and hands 
and combed his hair and went to the tool box under the saw¬ 
horses and took out a hammer and went to the trash keg. He 
lifted out the jagged bottle neck, laid it on the floor and 
smashed it into small pieces with the hammer. He swept up 
the pieces and dumped them into the keg. Then he dropped 
the hammer back into the tool box, put on his cap and 
mackinaw, and went out. 

He was just closing the door when he saw' Joe Sam. He stif¬ 
fened and held his breath, because the old man was standing 
flat against the outside wall, so close to the door that their 
shoulders were nearly touching. Then he let out his breath 
and loosened his shoulders. Joe Sam wasn’t even looking at 
him. He was just standing there, hugging himself and staring 
down dreamily at the house from under the brim of the black 

sombrero. 

After a moment, Harold said, “Come on, Joe Sam,” care¬ 
fully keeping the anger out of his voice, and pulled the door 
to, and started down the hill. The snow was nearly to his hips 
now, and he had to drag his way down through it. 

Gwen was alone in the kitchen when they came in. She half 
turned around from what she was doing at the stove, and 
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looked at Harold. She looked very tired, and her eyes were 
only seeing him, not saying anything or asking anything. 

“Good morning,” she said, and turned back. “I’ll have your 
breakfast ready in a few minutes,” she said. 

So it's still that way, Harold thought, and he went on into 
the north room. The shape on the bed was still covered with 
the white blanket, and the smell of sage and balsam was almost 
strong enough to cover the other smell. The coffin was still 
standing where they'd set it, by the bed, but the lining was all 
tacked into it now. *** 

The mother was sitting in the rocking chair beside the coffin, 
and Harold thought at first that she was asleep, but when he 
didn't speak, she opened her eyes and looked up at him. j 

“Ain't this snow ever gonna stop?” she asked, hardly mov¬ 
ing her lips. She wasn't really asking a question, but just pro¬ 
testing faintly. 

“It can't last much longer at this rate,” Harold said. 

The mother closed her eyes again. “We'll have the buryin’ 
as quick as it stops,” she said. 

“We'll wrap him in that blue spread, I guess. He's always 
been partial to that blue spread. When he was a little feller, he 
was always after me to get out the blue spread so he could 
look at it. He'd sit there and study over it an hour at a time. 
Run his finger around on all the birds and trees and things 
like he was drawin’ them hisself. Tell hisself stories about ’em 
while he was doin' it. They was more real to him than pepple 
that come to the house. He was a queer little feller. Had a 
world all his own, couldn't anybody else get into, half the 
time.” ; 

“I know," Harold said, and thought. Not only when he was 
a kid cither. “We ll clear the grave off as soon as the snow 
lets up,” he said. 

“We gotta have it today, even if the snow don't stop,” the 
mother said. 

“We could put him in now,” she said. “While w'e're alone.” 

“All right,” Harold said, and without knowing it rubbed his 
hands hard and slowly down his thighs. “You better let me get 
Joe Sam, though. Why don't you go in the kitchen and get 
yourself some coffee? Joe Sam and I’ll take care of it.” 

Again the mother waited some time before she spoke. “I’ll 
just go in your room and lie down a while, I guess.” 

And she’s still at it too, Harold thought wearily. 

“All right,” he said. 

After a moment she took firm hold upon the arms of the 
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here?" ' Har ° ld Sa ' d ' " Could you *ve ™ a hand in 
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We have to put him in the coffin, Joe Sam.” 

Put Arthur in? 

He doesn't like it, Harold thought. Doesn’t want to touch it 
or maybe ,t s the coffin that bothers him. Wants 'it done some 
other way, maybe. Right into the ground Or even one of thZt 

a c n°ar/ ro b : ri f ■ He - died sz 

That’s the way Mother wants it.” 

Not like,” Joe Sam said. 

Maybe not, but that’s the way we’ll do it.” 

Arthur not like,” Joe Sam said. 

th , C hC " d0f L S h matter ' coffin or crow-bait? Harold 

looked at him" 8 Whe " he didn t answe r, Joe Sam 

w?v d a . hl ™' a " d the retreat took place in his good eye the 
way it did when Curt bullied him. y 

“Woman say so. I not care,” he said. 

hranv, y ° U d « nHaro,d thought. He lifted the two 
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thl •?. head and dravv the P i,,ow ^om under it. He dropped 
he pillow on the floor and then lifted that side of the blue 
spread and laid it over the body as far as it would go. Then 
me face was covered again too. 

with G i? 0d « bIanket ’ Joe Sam said - He touched the blue spread 
wiir his fingertips, where it was turned over the feet. Then he 

moved around to the other side of the bed, before Harold 

tn U1 ti and 1,fted the other ha,f of the spread and folded it over 
l ’« • u? ld waited ’ a little ashamed that the old man should 
nishing the task for him, but relieved too. He watched 


the dark, gnarled hands fold the spread into itself all the way 
down, and then turn the corners in again over the feet and at 
the throat, so it would hold. 

Like he was alive still, Harold thought. Like wrapping a 
baby or a sick man. And gentle as a woman at it. It suits him 
better than the coffin. 

He made a little motion toward the feet of the blue-wrapped 
shape. When Joe .Sam had moved down there and slid his 
hands under the feet, Harold made his mind blank and set 
himself to endure the touch and the stiff weight. He pulled 
the body over at an angle, so he could get hold under both 
shoulders, and then the two of them lifted it. It wasn t ,as 
heavy as he’d expected. They lifted the body evenly between 
them and let it down slowly into the coffin. 

Harold straightened up at the head of the coffin, and stood 
there steadying his breath and wiping his hands on his jeans. 
Joe Sam waited at the foot of the coffin. Both of them were 
still looking at the long, narrow mummy the blue spread made. 

Harold's mind took hold again, and he thought. No damn 
line-up, like a church. No going around it, staring in. There’s 
no knowing what she'd think of to do. If we put the lid on now, 

she can't. i 

He leaned over and picked up the two branches of sage and 
pushed them down into the coffin beside the legs. Then he went 
around the coffin and picked up the padded lid in both hands 
and came back with it. But then he had to stand there and 
hold it, because Joe Sam was kneeling beside the coffin and 
reaching in by the head with one hand. When he took the 
hand away, Harold saw that he’d left a little, buckskin pouch 
between the bulges made by the chin and the crossed hands. 
There was a pattern of black and white porcupine quills around 
the pouch, a line of little wedges, like birds flying in a row. 

His medicine pouch, Harold thought. He looked at the shape 
of what was in the pouch, and thought. One of the black paint¬ 
ers Arthur made him. 

Joe Sam took something out of his coat pocket and reached 
into the coffin again. He did this three times. Then there was a 
red tobacco tin lying on one side of the head, and on the other 
side there were five arrowheads in a line, like the flying quills 
on the pouch. One of the arrowheads was white quartz and 
one was a dull, hard red, like dried blood. The other three 
were shiny black obsidian. There was a thin band of yellow 
buckskin stretched across the forehead of the shrouded figure 
too. It had a quill pattern on it, like the one on the pouch, and 
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a row of small, iridescent, green and black feathers sewed 

o ° b g .° ne , ed8e ,° f TW ° ,itt,e rawhid e tie-thongs, with beads 
on them, hung down trom each end of the band. 

th W ^ nder j h u W he makes a warrior out of Arthur^ Harold 
thought, and then, But maybe the feathers can mean something 

else too and said. That's fine, Joe Sam. He’ll like that.” 

K/ he ®! d man ]°° k * d at him ’ sh «wing nothing in his face 
only waiting, and he felt how bad his words had been 

Get it over with he thought. Anything anybody could say 

would be bad, and laid the lid down carefully. Only then 

when he stood up and looked down, and there was only the 

black, flat-sided shape of the coffin, did he feel how final the 

act was. The loss and the love came together strongly in him 

making a real prayer, although he didn’t bother with any 

words, only Arthur s name repeating itself in his mind. Then 

he "P Cdt °. Joe Sam to c,ose the d <>or, and nailed the lid on 
When he had driven in the last nail, and stood up again, he 

felt the hammering still going on in his head. There was a fine 
swe at o° h,s forehead, and his hands were shaking a little. He 
laid the hammer carefully on the table, not making a sound 
with it. Joe Sam opened the door, and he went out into the 
Kitchen. Joe Sam followed him, and pulled the door closed. 

Grace was standing by the stove, sipping at a mug of coffee. 
Her face was very white, with great dark hollows under the 
eyes. She set the cup down, and Harold saw that her hand 
was shaking. 

Everything s ready,” Gwen said, setting the first two plates 
on the table. “You’d better eat something too, Grace.” 

No, I couldn t,” Grace said. “Is it going to be today?” she 
asked Harold. 


“I guess so,” Harold said. “If this snow’ll let up.” 

Joe Sam sat down in his place without anybody speaking to 
him. He watched Gwen and Harold sit down, and glance at 
each other, and then quickly down at their plates. He kept on 
watching them from under the brim of the black sombrero, 
and his presence grew until they could not speak or move 
easily before him. He seemed to fill the room, and to be the 
only real thing in it. 
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All morning, while the falling snow thinned out and the air- 
grew colder and brighter around them, Harold and Joe Sam 
shoveled paths and did the chores. 

When the chores were done, they dug a path up the hill be¬ 
hind the house to the woodpile, and then on up to the open 
grave under the pines. They finished clearing the grave, and a 
path around it, and stood their snow shovels up in the mound 
on the north side of the grave, with the shovels that had dug 
the earth, and went down to the house. ? 

Gwen was still quiet and apart, and Joe Sam didn't eat, or 
even drink his coffee this time, but only sat there, straight and 
motionless. There were only the three of them in the kitchen, 
and nobody spoke. Gwen finally broke the silence. 

Your mother said to tell you it wouldn't be till later, not 
till about sundown.” 

“Changed her mind again?” 

“I don’t know. She just told me to tell you.” 

‘ She's still hoping Curt will get back,” Harold said finally. 

1 11 take the drag down on the meadows, then. The stock’s 

now. Can’t get anything through 
the snow. It you need me tor something, just come down by 
the stacks and wave. I'll keep an eye out for you.” 

It was Joe Sam who saw Gwen when she did come out. 

Woman say come,’’ he announced, from the back of the 

t r«»g and Harold peered tar across into the shadow over the 

ranch and could just make out the tiny figure standing at the 

end ot the shed. He raised his arm and waved it, to show that 

hC \\/| W 1Cr ' ancl turn ?^ l ^ c drag back in a wide curve. 

lcn tame into the house, the mother was sitting in 

the oig chair, reading in a pocket Testament with a black 
leather cover. 

“It’s pretty near dark already,” she said. 

You might light the lamp for us to come back by, and then 
go up and see is your pa fit to come with us.” 

Harold lit the lamp and went up the stairs onto the landing. 
He opened the door and looked in. The reflected light from 
the hills came in the east window and showed the father 
sprawled on the bed. A bottle with the cork out of it lay on 
its side under the edge of the bed. The old man’s hand was 
hanging limp over the edge, as if it had stayed just where it 
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had let go of the bottle. He was snoring slowly and heavily. 

Every time, Harold thought. He gets out of it every time, 
and closed the door and came back down the stairs. The 
mother was standing by the table now, with the shawl over 
her shoulders, and her hands folded together and holding the 
little Testament against her, like a priest's hand holding his 
breviary. She looked at Harold, asking the question, and he 
shook his head. Her mouth grew wide and thin, and curved 
down, but she didn’t say anything. 

Harold said, "Come on, Joe Sam," and started toward the 
north bedroom, but then he thought suddenly. We can't let it 
down into the grave, and was frightened at how close he had 
come to forgetting that. It would be terrible to have them all 
standing around the grave there, waiting, and then not have 
any way to let the coffin down. We have to have ropes, he 
thought, two ropes, one for each end. 

Gwen and Grace came out of the bunk-room. Gwen was 
wearing her cloak, with the hood already up, and she had her 
arm around Grace. Grace was walking in a daze, with her 
head down, not really over on Gwen’s shoulder, but just turned 
and bending toward it. . 

You had to tip it part way to get it in, the words from the 
top of his mind said, so you’ll have to tip it again to get it out. 
Only he’s in it now. You don't want them in here watching it 
tip that way with him in it. 

“You take them outside and wait. Mother,” he said. 

The mother nodded and said, “Come along, Grace. We ll 
wait outside,” and opened the door and went out. Gwen and 
Grace went slowly across after her. 

When they were in the door, Harold said, “Just leave it 
open, will you?” 

Gwen nodded and took Grace out onto the snow. Then 
Harold could see the three dark-skirted figures two together, 
and the third and tallest one apart, waiting out there on the 
snow. 

He went into the bedroom. Joe Sam followed him, and went 
to the small end of the coffin without being told, when Harold 
went to the big end. Harold could feel the weight shift a little 
inside, but no sliding, like something rolling heavily on an 
axle. 

They turned it around slowly, and Harold backed to the 
door, and then they had to do the tilting. The weight shifted 
inside again, this time falling clear down against the side of the 
coffin. Then the big end was through, and they leveled the 
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coffin between them again, and the weight slowly shifted back. 
They set the coffin on the floor in the kitchen, and Harold got 
two lariats from the peg in the corner and put one around 
Joe Sam's neck and one around his own. 

"We'll try and go all the way in one lift,” he told Joe Sam, 

but if you feel it slipping, you say so, and we’ll set it down. 
Don't let it fall, that's all. If you feel it slipping, say so, quick.” 

“I'll go ahead,” the mother said, and Harold nodded as he 
advanced toward the door. “You and Gwen can follow them, 
Grace,” the mother said, and had the little procession arranged 
the way it was in her mind. 

She led the way around the corner of the house and up 
the slope, walking very straight in the deep, narrow path be¬ 
tween the snow banks, but still holding the Testament against 
her in folded hands, and taking her steps slowly, so they 
wouldn’t get too far behind her w'ith the coffin. Harold had to 
kick into the snow each step he took on the hill, to be sure he 
didn t slip back. Once, when they were half-way up the slope, 
he heard a long, weak, whimpering sound behind him, and 
then Gwen's voice, murmuring too low for him to hear the 
words. He looked quickly at where his next step would go, 
and then glanced back over his shoulder. Grace and Gwen 
were standing still, back around the turn below Joe Sam. Grace 
had her face buried all the way in Gwen's shoulder now. Gwen 
was holding her with both arms and talking softly with her 
mouth right against the turned-up collar of Grace’s coat. See¬ 
ing them like that, with the sound of the whimper still alive 
in him, Harold felt his knees go slack, and his fingers under 
the edge of the coffin getting too weak to hold. 

"We better put it down a minute,” he said. 

I hey took up the coffin again, carefully, and started slowly 
up the last slope. The mother moved ahead again, and onto 
the level space beside the grave. When they got up there, she 
was already standing at the head of the narrow pit, with her 
back to the mountain. They set the coffin down again on the 
north edge. 

“You better put it in now,” the mother said. 

Harold looked at Joe Sam and nodded. They slung the cof¬ 
fin in the ropes and lifted it a little off the snow and shuffled 
sidewards with it cradled between them in the ropes. When 
they were standing spread-legged, one at each end of the grave, 
Harold nodded again, and they leaned over as far as they 
dared, and began to let the ropes slip through their hands very 
slowly. Even so the coffin grated once against a stone in the 
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side of the grave, and then a second time. The second time it 
swung a little too, and struck gently as it swung back, making 
a soft, woody, hollow sound. Grace put her hand up to her 
face quickly, as if to shield it from a blow, and burrowed a 
little into Gwen s shoulder, making the whimpering sound 
again. 

The coffin settled onto the bottom with only a faint, sandy 
grating, and Harold and Joe Sam began to work their ropes 
out from under it. The mother moved down close to the head 
of the grave, and looked across at Gwen and Grace. Gwen 
murmured something against Grace’s face. Grace drew a deep 
breath, as if she meant to make it last the whole time, and 
lifted her head and stood up straight, though with Gwen’s arm 
around her still. The mother looked around at them all, and 
then bowed her head. Harold bowed his head too, so that he 
was looking down at the black lid of the coffin. 

But then too much time went by, and the mother didn't say 
anything. Finally Harold peered at her from under his brows, 
and she was standing there, looking right at him, and twisting 
the little Testament into a roll in her two fists. It was like being 
hit when he didn’t expect it, because her look was begging him 
for help, and her mouth wasn’t drawn out thin and tight any 
longer. It was a little open, as if she couldn’t get enough breath, 
and her lips were trembling. He looked down again quickly, 
thinking fiercely. Oh, what does it matter what you say? Only 
say something. Say anything. He closed his hands into fists 
and pressed them hard against his thighs. 

*v The mother began to speak. Her breath came in the wrong 
places, making queer pauses, and some of the words faded 
away. 

“I can’t preach no proper funeral sermon for him,” she said, 
“and it don’t seem there'd be much use in it if I could. We all 
kiiowed him too well to need much talk about it.” 

She paused, and started again. ‘‘Still, he was a hard one to 
really know, at that. Seems to me I'm just learning a lot of 
things about him I should of knowed all along. But even if I 
could make out clear every last thing about him, body and 
soul, and had the words to tell it, I don’t know as it would 
help.” 

When she stopped this time, Grace made another long, 
trembling sob, and what it did was the worst yet. Harold bent 
his head farther and held himself harder, but the weakness 
brought innumerable hurrying thoughts and feelings that he 
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couldn’t stop, and they carried him away from Arthur, not to 
him. 

The mother was speaking again, and her voice sounded very 
loud and much clearer. When he could make out the words 
too, she was saying, . . so if the Lord won’t judge for me, 
it surely ain’t my place to pass judgment myself. He was a 
good man. like he was always a good boy, not a mean streak 
in him, that I ever see, and that'll do for us, being mortal our¬ 
selves, and the best of us none too good.” 

But there she lost her way again, and stopped, and when she 
went on, she sounded as uncertain as she had at first. ‘‘Some 
ways it seems to me he’s with us more now than he ever was 
before. I keep rememberin’ things he said, and thinkin’ . . 
Her voice trailed olT. “Well,” she said finally, “Harold done 
well pickin’ this place for him. It's close to home, and still he 
liked it about as much as he liked any place. I guess. It was a 
kind of favorite spot of his. He used to come up here all the 
time, about now, or maybe a little earlier, about sundown, and 
set here and watch the light over on the other side, and do 


some of that whittlin’ he was always at.” 

Once more Grace made the long, helpless whimper, and this 
time Harold couldn’t help looking across at her either. Gwen 
was holding her in both arms, and crying herself, proudly and 
silently, with her face up. When he saw' them, he couldn't hold 
it down in himself any longer. His tears came suddenly, and , 
blurred the two dark figures together on the other side of the 
grave. He looked down again quickly, and fought against 
making a sound. 

■Everybody just pray accordin’ to your own heart,” the 
mother said, her voice breaking, and almost not finishing that 
much. 


Harold tried to make a regular prayer for Arthur, but it 
wouldn't come, and finally the thought went through his head, 
all by itself. It would make more sense if it was Arthur praying 
lor us. That was w'hen it got hold of him big, beyond any doubt 
and beyond any softening it with a living memory, that Arthur 
w'asn t there at all, and that he never would be again. It was as 
if all the other times had just been getting ready for this. He 
stood very still and tight, not making a sound, and without a 
thought in his mind, feeling the emptiness go down and down 
in him. 

“Amen,” the mother said out aloud. 

I he sinking stopped, and then his mind could cry Arthur’s 
name. He knew that his mouth w'as closed tight, but it seemed 
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to him that the name, cried out like that, must be echoing all 
over the valley that was so still now. Arthur, Arthur, his mind 
cried twice. Then he got the memory that did help. It was as 
if Arthur had come because he'd called him. He saw Arthur's 
long, bearded face quite clearly for a moment. The face was 
very dark, burned almost the color of an old saddle, the way it 
got toward the end of summer. The deep-sunk eyes were look¬ 
ing right at him, and they were very sad, but the long, gentle 
mouth in the beard was making the little smile up one side that 
it always made when Arthur had his own reason for making 
secret fun of the person he was pitying. 

The mother turned at the head of the grave and started 
toward the pile of earth with snow on it and the four shovels 
standing up in it. Then he wasn't seeing Arthur’s face any 
longer, but he was feeling only a quiet, easy sadness and a 
great weariness. It was a queer weariness, not so much like 
being really tired as like being suddenly a great deal older, 
tired from time, not from doing anything. It wasn’t a bad 
feeling at all. His own mouth wanted to make the same kind 
of an easy, crooked smile about it that Arthur's mouth had 
made. He believed that he was pretty close to understanding 
what Arthur had thought about things, close in a surer way 
than he d been that strange, bright, expanding moment in the 
kitchen. 

The mother came back to the head of the grave. In her left 
hand she was carrying a little pile of earth from the big mound 
behind him. 

Harold looked down at the lid of the coffin in the pit below' 
him and thought, making that little, crooked smile in his mind. 
All right, Art, 111 try and find out. I'll try and make things go 
the way you wanted them to. 

The mother leaned over the grave, and with her right hand 
took some of the earth from her left, and without saying a 
word, sprinkled it wide and thin, with a motion like Joe Sam's 
when he fed the chickens, over the lid of the coffin. It made 
only a faint, sandy tapping, like the beginning of rain on hard 
ground. At the first tapping, Grace made the long, moaning 
sound again, but softly, half smothering it in Gwen’s shoul¬ 
der. The mother paid no attention to her, but sprinkled another 
little handful of earth onto the coffin, and then a third. Then 
her left hand was empty too. She straightened up, brushed 
her hands lightly on her skirt, and took the Testament out from 
under her left arm and held it in her two hands again. She 
stood that way for a moment, looking down into the grave. 
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Then she raised her head and looked across at Grace and 
Gwen, and said clearly, “All right, you girls come on down 

with me now, and let Harold finish up here.” 

She started down the path, and after a moment Gwen turned 
Grace and the two of them went down more slowly than her. 

Harold waited until they went out of sight around the corner 
of the house. Then he looked across the valley to the east, at 
the vast, deep blue darkness coming up that curve of the sky 
out of the white hills, and at the first stars showing in it. He 
shivered a little, and looked down from the stars at Joe Sam. 

“All right, Joe Sam,” he said. 

The old Indian didn't move or answer. He was standing just 
where he'd been standing all the time, at the foot of the grave, 
and he was still staring down into it. 

“Joe Sam,” Harold said. 

He had to speak a third time before Joe Sam raised his head. 

“We have to get done before it's too dark." 

“Get done,” Joe Sam said, and came around the grave 
slowly. 

Harold took the first shovelful of earth, and then paused for 
a moment, holding it above the open grave. Then he leaned 
far down and spread it quietly the length of the coffin. He kept 
on letting the earth down that way, instead of dropping it, until 
the lid of the coffin was covered and the space around it was 
filled. Joe Sam did the same thing at the other end. Then they 
both stood by the mound and just tossed the earth in. As the 
darkness increased on the hillside, the pines around them be¬ 
came great black columns against a white wall, and below 
them the small, orange window of the kitchen grew brighter, 
and so did the longer, yellow window it made on the snow. 

20 


Once more there were only the three of them at the table for 
supper, Gwen and Harold and Joe Sam. The lamp was on in 
the bedroom, but there was no sound in there, so they were 
quiet in the kitchen, too. Finally Harold gave up hoping Gwen 
would look at him, and gave up trying to eat, too. 

“I guess I getter get at the chores,” he said, and stood up, 
making his chair scrape on the floor. 

The mother’s voice called, “Harold. I want to see you be¬ 
fore you go out.” 
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His anger turned against the mother and flared. Christ, 
won’t you ever let me alone? he thought. Then he thought, 
Like Curt again, and you made a promise to Arthur. 

He turned and went to the door of the bedroom. For a 
moment he was frightened, because he thought, in his dull 
weariness, that it was Arthur lying there again. The mother 
was lying straight out on the bed, with the same white blanket 
pulled up to her chin. Her hands were crossed on her breast on 
top of the blanket, and her eyes were closed. 

The wild notion passed, and he thought. What now? Play¬ 
ing dead? Or do you just forget that fast? 

He went in and stood by the bed, but the mother didn’t 
open her eyes or speak. Finally he said, “What did you want. 
Mother?” 

She opened her eyes then, and without moving her head, 
turned them slowly to look at him. “I was thinking,” she be¬ 
gan, hardly moving her lips, but then turned her eyes away 
from him and let them close again. “It was just a notion I had,” 
she said. 

“What was?” 

“Never mind. It doesn’t matter.” 

“If it’s anything I can do,” Harold said finally. 

She waited for a long time, and then slowly opened her eyes 
and looked at him again. “I was just thinkin’ we might keep a 
fire out front tonight, now it’s clear.” She looked away from 
him. “But it wouldn’t do no good, I know that,” she said. “It’s 
just I keep feelin’ we oughta do somethin’.” 

' “Well,” Harold said, “it wouldn’t do any harm.” 

The mother rolled her head a little in the pillow to mean 
no. “You got more’n enough to do the way it is,” she mur¬ 
mured. 

“I’ll get one going as soon as I’ve finished the chores.” 

The mother didn’t move or speak, and after a moment he 
went back into the kitchen, and lit the lantern and roused Joe 
Sam. Gwen was still sitting there bowed over her plate. She let 
* them go without saying anything. 

On the way up the hill, Harold stopped once and looked up 
at the sky, letting Joe Sam go on up the path alone. The wind 
had cleared the sky and the constellations weren’t broken 
anywhere until they got down to the hills. 

He wouldn’t even need the lamp, let alone a fire, he thought, 
and then. Well, it’s not for him anyway, and went on up. 

When he came into the bunk-house, the lantern showed him 
Joe Sam, already undressed down to his underwear, and bare- 
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footed, but standing by the cold stove again, with his hands 

out to it. « 

“Get in your bunk, Joe Sam,” he said. “I 11 make you a fire. 

It's gonna be colder than hell tonight. 

When the chunks were burning, he closed the stove door 
and stood up. Joe Sam was in his bunk and under the covers. 

He was lying on his side, drawn up like a kid again, and his 
eyes were closed. 

Harold picked up the lantern and went out. In a slow, tired 
walk that was still perfectly regular, so it made a monotony 
in his mind too. he went down the hill and past the house and 
out across the yard, all broken into white peaks and walls 
and long black shadows by the lantern moving through the 
work of the shovels and the drag. He did the chores in the 
same dull, steady way, his mind hardly taking hold on any¬ 
thing, and his body working by habit. I hen, carrying an axe 
and the lantern in the same hand, he went out of the yard to 
the south, in the track the drag had made, until he came into 
the big brush the quail liked. 

He began to knock the snow out of the brush with the axe, 
and to kick it away from the stems. When he began to chop, 
the stems sprang back from the blows, making the axe jump 
so that his hands tingled, and sometimes it took half a dozen 
strokes to cut through. He began to strike harder, and to flare 
with rage when a bush resisted him too long. 

All right, he thought, if you want a fire. I'll make you a fire 
that'll show to Oregon. We’ll burn every goddam bush on the 
hill. 

“Never let it be said.” he muttered, feeling the sweat be¬ 
ginning to come on his face, even in that sharp cold, “that a 
Bridges ever did anything in a small way, even if the small 
way would be better.” 

He worked faster, grunting every time he struck. Each time 
a bush fell or leapt away into the snow, he caught it up and 
threw it fiercely back into the circle where the lantern was. 

“Why not burn the damn haystacks,” he growled. “Hell, . 
we’re no pikers,” he muttered. “Burn the sheds, burn the 
house. Think what a light that’d make for the coyotes to see.” 

Later, when his lips were curled back and his breath was 
hissing in his teeth, he gasped, “It’s Curt’s fire. Do it Curt's 
way.” 

When the pile of brush filled the whole circle and was as tall 
as he was, he rested, bent over and leaning on the axe handle. 

“Even for Curt, that would do,” he said. 
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The temper went out of him while he waited. 

“Jeez,” he said softly. “Watch it, boy. It’s in you too.” 

Then he saw the whole performance the way it would have 
looked to someone else, to Arthur, for instance, that rage of 
cutting in a little puddle of lantern light, and with the stars 
there over it all the time, and the big, cold, dark silence of the 
valley around it. He looked up at the stars and made a little, 
one-sided grin, and chuckled softly. 

“All right. Art,” he said. “Have it your way.” 

An armload at a time, he carried the brush into the open 
drag-turn north of the house and stacked it again. He put dry 
kindling in under it, -and then brought cordwood down from 
the wood-pile and stood it on end, tentwise over the brush, and 
brought down more and piled it at the edge of the circle. He 
was so tired then that he thought carefully about each little act. 
He wadded paper and pushed it under the brush in one place, 
and pushed kindling in on top of it. Then he poured oil through 
the brush onto the paper and kindling. Finally he went slowly 
around the whole pile, splashing the oil in between the timbers 
until the bucket was empty. When he straightened up again, he 
caught his breath for a moment, because Gwen was standing 
there, so close she could have touched him. He couldn’t see 
her face at all in the hood. 

“I didn’t see you there,” he said. 

“I haven’t been here very long,” she said. “I didn’t know if 
you had any matches.” She gave him the matches she was hold¬ 
ing. “I made some fresh coffee,” she said. 

That s good,” he said, but then turned away from her at 

once, because he was afraid he was going to cry. He was so 

tired it made him want to cry to think of her making the coffee 

for him. He squatted in front of the place where he’d put the 

paper anti kindling in. He scratched a match on the nearest 

timber, held it in his cupped hand until the flame was steady, 

and then slowly put it in until the tip of the flame touched the 
oily paper. 

Then he picked up the lantern and moved back into the drag 
lane, where Gwen was. They stood there together, not looking 
at each other, but only watching the fire grow. After a few 
minutes the flames were bannering high. 

“That’ll hold for a while,” he said. 

He ^ aited .T tU she had turned and gone ahead of him into 
the path, and then he followed her slowly. 

The mother wasn t in the kitchen when they came in. Har- 
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old took oft' his cap and stuffed it into his pocket. The warmth 

of the room closed on him like first sleep. 

Gwen’s voice said, “You’d better take your coat off, Har¬ 
old,” and he obeyed like one in a trance. He hung the coat over 
the back of Arthur's chair, and sat down in the chair. After a 
minute he put his elbows on the table, and rested his head in 

his hands. , 

Gwen set a mug of coffee beside him. and went around and 

sat down across from him with hers. 

After a minute, Gwen said, “I'd better go see how Grace is, 

I guess. I'll be right back.” 

Harold sat there staring in front of him until he began to 
hear the clock. Then he pushed the mug of coffee aside and 
laid his head down on his arms on the table. 

21 


It was morning in the kitchen, and Harold was very happy, 
because Arthur was sitting there across from him, whittling at 
one of the wooden cats, and getting ready to make another of 
the little jokes you had to think about too. But just when he 
looked up to speak, someone far away began screaming. Then 
Arthur wasn't smiling at all. He was looking right through 
Harold at something where the stairs were. "Hal,” he cried 
softly, "Hal.” He reached across under the lamp and took hold 
of Harold's shoulder. "Hal,” he said again, no louder, but even 
more urgently, and began to shake him gently. 

The shaking went on and he heard his name again. He 
looked up, and it was Gwen standing beside him, with her 
hand still on his shoulder. She was saying something quick 
and frightened to him, but he couldn't understand it yet. Grace 
was there too, was staring at him almost the way Arthur had 
been staring at him. 

“What?” he asked Gwen. 

“Something's at the horses.” 

“The horses?” He struggled to his feet and looked around at 
the front window. Then he saw it wasn't morning at all. 
The window was full of darkness, with only a faint, red light 
wavering across the little Alps of plowed snow outside. 

“Yes, the horses,” Gwen said sharply. 

The mother's voice behind them said, “Harold, don’t you go 
out there now. There's been enough . . .” 
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“Harold, wake up,” Gwen cried. 

“I’m awake,” he said, “only I don’t . . ” 

It s black as pitch out there,” the mother said angrily. 

The scream came again. It was the same one he’d heard 
while Arthur was there. It trailed away in a long shuddering, 
high cry, and then he was sure that it came from outside, and 
understood what Gwen had been trying to tell him. He started 
toward the door. 

“Harold,” the mother cried, to stop him, and Gwen was 
coming after him, crying, “Here, Harold, take the gun. If it’s 
that painter again . . 

Even Grace’s voice cried shrilly now, “Harold, don’t be a 
fool,” and then the loud, heavy voice called down from above, 
“What in hell’s going on down there?” He stopped and looked 
up. The father was up there, enormous and faceless in the 
shadow. 

He wasn’t real either, though. Arthur, with the knife and 
the carving in his hands and that horror beginning to come on 
his face was still what was real, and the rest of this was a bad 
dream he’d fallen asleep into. But Arthur had heard the 
screaming too, and tried to tell him something about it. He 
went on out the door, with someone catching at his sleeve, and 
saying something he didn’t understand because the father’s big 
voice was saying, “What’s burning out there?” 

Still heavy with sleep, so that the fear was alive in him by 
itself, but he wasn’t alive around it yet, he heard the horse 
make the shrill, sudden screams twice more, close together. 
The sound was much louder now, and it made something go 
swiftly and coldly up his back, raising the hairs on his neck. 
He began to run heavily in the snow, with voices still calling 
behind him. Between the dark bars of the corral gate at the 
other end of the tunnel, he could see the horses all running in 
a shadowy bunch along the far fence. The wildest pounding 
was separate from them, though, and nearer, and then the 
terrible, sudden cry of the horse came again, and it was very 
near. It shook him like a blow. It came suddenly each time, 
as if struck from the lungs by sharp pain. 

Harold came to the gate and crouched there, holding onto 
the center pole. He was filled with a murderous rage now, and 
at the same time he wanted to run back into the greater dark¬ 
ness of the tunnel and watch from there, with the wall behind 
him, ready to defend himself. This straining balance held him 
motionless at the gate through three quick screams. Then he 
climbed onto the gate, not wanting to be caught between the 
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poles if it was a cat in there after all. He knew that Gwen had 
somehow got there right after him, but he hardly felt her 
clutching at his shirt, and didn't understand what she was 
saying. He wished he had the lantern, though. He wanted light. 
From his high post astride the top bar, he could see only the 
great shadow of the horse plunging in the darkness by the 
shed. He couldn't make out what was at it, but only a thick¬ 
ening and blurring of its forelegs and shoulders. The horse 
suddenly screamecT and leaped again, and in spite of himself, a 
belief in the black panther took hold of him for a moment. 

“Gwen, get back,” he said fiercely, but all the time watching 
the dark plunging by the shed, no clearer than a cloud moving 
on a night sky. “Get away from here, out of the tunnel.” He 
felt her hand leave him, but she was still talking at him. “Did 
you hear me?” he said. “Get out. If it breaks . . .” Then he 
didn't hear her voice any longer cither. He watched the plung¬ 
ing, waiting, and when it came toward the gate, cried out as 
loudly as he could, “Hi-ya, hi-ya, hi-ya,” in the high, piercing 
tone he used to harry the cattle, or turn a steer that threatened 
him. With his second yelp, the tortured horse screamed again, 
and the rest of his cry was small and lost, but this time the pat¬ 
tern of the battle was broken anyhow. The horse reared and 
crashed against the shed, its weight cracking the poles, its hoofs 
rattling down them, and spun suddenly back along the wall, 
and out free in a long curve into the center of the corral. The 
nervous bunch swung and streamed away along the far rail 
with dull, numerous thunder, leaving it in lone silhouette 
against the starlit snow, and Harold guessed it was Kentuck. 

Then the enemy came out into the starlight after it. gliding 
quickly and soundlessly, like a soft-footed dancer, stooping, 
and maneuvering to keep the big stallion from getting in with 
the bunch. 

Harold said softly, “The damn little bastard,” and let him¬ 
self down into the corral. He felt a hand clutch at his shirt 
again, and heard Gwen’s voice crying, “Hal. don’t go in there, 
Hal, take the gun; here's the gun.” 

He said angrily, over his shoulder, “Quit yelling, will you? 
It's all right. It's only Joe Sam.'’ 

“Joe Sam,” he called sharply. 

The little figure still danced on the snow, cutting off the 
stallion that moved slowly now, trying to run, but stumbling 
each time, and only turning away in a limping trot. 

“Joe Sam.” he veiled again. 
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and’stood'waiting. Straigh,ened U P in ,hc center of the corral 

” ^ wen L said ’ “ don 't go out there. He’s crazy.” 

He 11 be all right now,” Harold said. 

He went out slowly, just the same, watching the old Indian 

any sudden move and stopping beyond his reach. The old 

man was naked again even in this cold that was already short- 

K. m8 ^ ar ° d 1 S breath ’ but Ihere was something about the 
shape he made against the snow that wasn’t right. Joe Sam 
turned and Harold saw it was his hair that was wrong. It hun« 

down tentw.se over his shoulders and back, so his head had 
no shape except in profile. 

He looks like a Digger, Harold thought. Like a damn cave 
man. Well, no bottle neck, anyway. But he’s got something, he 

th ?u 8 u ht ^ udden, y- He dldn,t make the stud scream like that 
with his hands. 


^Wha! have you got there, Joe Sam?” he asked. 

No, got, Joe Sam muttered. 

“What have you got? I asked you.” 

After a moment, Joe Sam said, ‘‘Arthur give.” 

‘‘Drop it,” Harold said. 

Still the old man kept his hands in the dark by his sides. It 
was hard to wait against this stubbornness, and with no way 
to guess, in the dark, what he was thinking, but Harold waited 
and the waiting and the cold won for him. When the old In- 
ciian spoke at last, he was pleading. 

‘‘Arthur give. Please, I keep.” 

All right, Harold said. “You can keep it, but give it to me 
now.” He held out his hand. 

Joe Sam made some small movement with the object, in the 
dark against his side, and then slowly reached out and laid it 
on Harold’s hand. Harold felt the corrugated bone of the han¬ 
dle through the slippery, still warm wetness on it. 

“Kill black painter,” Joe Sam said. 

Black painter; hell, Harold thought. You can’t dream that 
hard, and felt with his forefinger along the base of the blade, 
where the blood was already cool and thickened. The blade 
was worn narrow as a dagger's with long use and much sharp¬ 
ening. It was Arthur’s knife, all right, however Joe Sam had 
come by it. 

Kill^black painter,” Joe Sam insisted. “Black painter kill 
Arthur.” He was beginning to shake now. 

It was no black painter and you know it. It was Kentuck. 
You knifed Kentuck. Why did you do it?” 
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“Black painter," Joe Sam said again, but now without con¬ 
viction. . _ 

He knew, all right, Harold thought. Because it was Curts 

horse, maybe? The one that made him dodge? 

“Harold, what is it?" Gwen called. 

“He was knifing the black stud. Curt’s." 

“Oh, the poor horse. Why?" She was coming out to them 
now. 

“Wait a minute," Harold called. “We're coming." 

“Black painter not dead," Joe Sam said mournfully. “Not 
kill. You stop.” 

Or did he know? Harold thought. How can you guess what 
he sees? He cleaned the knife in the snow and slipped it into 
the pocket of his jeans, and took off his shirt and held it out 
to Joe Sam. 

The old Indian made no move to take the shirt. "Arthur 
give me.” he pleaded between chattering teeth. 

“All right,” Harold said. “I'll give it back to you.” 

He held out the shirt again, but the old man still just stood 
there, his head bowed and his body jerking, and he had to put 
the shirt on him. Then he took his arm, feeling how thin it 
was in the big sleeve of the shirt, like a starving child's. 

“Come on. old man,” he said gently. ‘ Get to bed now.” 

Joe Sam took the first step with him, but then he made a 
little, whimpering sound, and sagged forward, and Harold had 
to take him up in his arms. He was astonishingly light. 

Old bird bones, Harold thought. Dried out with age, or 
burned out with seeing things. His pride weighed more than 
he did, and I've robbed him of it. He walked toward the gate. 

Gwen came to meet him quickly, peering at Joe Sam. and 
asking, “Is he hurt, Hal?” 

"I don’t think so. Worn out and half-frozen, I guess.” 

Gwen hurried ahead and let the poles down at one end, and 
Harold went through with his burden. 

"By rights it's the horse 1 ought to look at first,” he said. 
Gwen, raising the bars again, asked, “Can I help?” 

"You could get the lantern, if you would, and a halter from 
the harness room. And get a coat on too.” 

"How about some hot water and rags?” 

"We ll need them. I guess. And carbolic too. It’s on the 
window ledge in the harness room.” 

He turned and went up the hill to the bunk-house. He 
crossed the room and laid Joe Sam down in his bunk. Joe Sam 
was still shivering and breathing jerkily. His eyes were closed. 
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and his face, half veiled by his long hair, looked tight and hol¬ 
lowed as an old skull. 

No possum this time, Harold thought. It's done, and there’s 
not too much between him and being dead. 

He built the fire up again, and brought the top quilt from 
his own bunk and laid it over Joe Sam too. Then he took 
Arthur’s knife out of his pocket, and stood bouncing it a little 
on his hand while he looked down at the old, secret face. 
Finally he leaned over, turned back the covers, and pressed 
the knife in between Joe Sam’s hands and knees. The right 
hand closed around the knife, and when Harold had pulled 
the covers up again, Joe Sam sighed, letting go of something 
in him, and loosened under the covers, as if he had caved in. 
But then his breathing began again, slow and even and quiet, 
and the little fear that had started in Harold thinned away to 
nothing. He crossed to the lamp and blew it out, and came 
- back through the imps of firelight <o the door. He looked at 
o re/ Sam once more, and went out, and closed the door softly. 
^^j/vVhen he came into the tunnel, he saw Gwen already inside 
-"me corral gate, but waiting there uncertainly, and when he was 
closer, he saw the big stallion still in the center of the corral, 
watching her with his head lowered. 

Harold crawled between the bars and took the rope halter 
from Gwen’s hand. 

“Don’t get too close,” he said. “He doesn’t know you.” 

He moved out slowly toward the stallion. It waited quietly, 
only lifting its head higher to watch when he was close. When 
he was beside it, though, and raised a hand to touch the bulg¬ 
ing shoulder, the stallion flinched away. He spoke to it softly 
and steadily, and after a moment, still murmuring, moved to 
it again. This time Kentuck bore his touch, only starting a little 
at first, and then trembling. Harold worked the halter on and 
clicked the snap shut. 

Gwen held the lantern up, and they could sec the blood on 
Kentuck’s neck and shoulder too then. 

“We better take him in the stall,” Harold said. 

“Why would Joe Sam do a thing like that?” 

“He says he thought it was the black panther.” 

“Oh, but he couldn’t. How could he?” 

“I don’t know. But he’ll never say anything different now. 
You can bet on that.” 

In the one stall, which was just a corner boarded off in the 
hay £hed, Harold tied Kentuck to the manger, and they 
looked at the wounds again, holding the lantern up close. There 
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r ' :Jn waght cuts, like small, moving mouths, all on the shoulder 
and the neck iust off the shoulder. One of them, high behind 
the shoiildfrsws still bleeding with a pulse, new blood squeez¬ 
ing oui’t- • b'Hd -icat. 

“The :?wtftoluring,” Gwen said. Twisting her face as if the 
pain of the cut* v ip her own body, she raised a hand 

toward the creeping * L 

“They could be woise, though,” Harold said. 

He hung the lantern on a nail in the rafter above, and eased 
a hand onto Kentuck's shoulder, between two wounds. 

“Wild with that knife, wasn’t he. bb ^ he murmured. “But 


you weren't giving him much time to 
boy? No, not you." 

Kentuck flinched, and jerked h*s 
checked him. and rolled his eyes HI 


{• target, were you, 

nfli/fe.**- 

head up until the rope 
the whites showed star- 


inglv. bin then let the hand exn’ore. 

Harold kept talking always in that one tone, low and smooth 
and constant, while he washed the blood off and bathed 4 -c 
wounds w ith the warm water. 

“Now's when it begins to get touchy,” he said. He poured a 
little spurt of the carbolic into the water. Then he dipped a rag 
into the solution, and then began the quiet patter of talk again. 
He fingered the wounds while he talked, until Kentuck stopped 
flinching. Then, quickly, he put the rag to the bad wound and 
squeezed it and wiped along the edges of the cut. After a mo¬ 
ment. Kentuck fought back on the rope, his head jerking up, 
and then suddenly, he trumpeted, an car-splitting sound in the 
close stall, and jerked so the timbers of the manger creaked, 
and struck with his haunch, and then twice with his hoofs 
against the side of the stall. Harold kept a shoulder against his 
shoulder, though, moving with him, and still working at the 
wounds until he was satisfied they were clean. 

“He’ll be all right now,” he said. “If he isn’t bleeding inside 
somewhere, and 1 don’t think he is.” 

When he turned from lengthening the hitch rope, he blun¬ 
dered against Gwen. She turned quickly, looking up at him, 
and caught his coat tightly in her two fists. Her eyes were 
still dark with her pity, and something else which had moved 
in her also because of the blood, and she cried up softly. 


“Oh, darlin’, I’m sorry. I’m sorry.” 

She kept tugging at his coat with one hand, but slid the other 
up over his shoulder and behind his head. “It wasn't you; it 
wasn’t you, really. I just couldn’t, with all . . and finished 
in broken murmuring against him. 
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He held her tightly, and then, when she tugged at hiri*- 
the small, hard body softening in his arms, loosened his hold 
. a ^ttle too, and lifted her chin with a big kw... crooked 
; under it, and put his mouth down to hers. He . back, 

i . anc l si 16 bent limply to him in his circling arm, it bear 

almost all her weight. Her lips par f ?fi ""i her breath came 
l^phck and shallow against his mom-hot *• *» tnoy clung there, 
unatT*4he low, burning lantern, and almost against Kentuck’s 
shoulder. When the wish that bound them ebbed a little, being 
too long denied, he turned her and led her, half lying against 
him, and both of th« umbling, into the shed beyond. The 
light of the lanter . * in there through the cracks of the 

board partition, n;.J' thin lines of brightness over the 
mounds of hay, and a dry sweetness stirred in the cold air 
where they moved. They sank together against the first yield¬ 
ing bank of hay that blocked them, and Harold lay over against 
her, murmuring her name like the soft echo of a cry that would 
break him, and fingered her throat and cheek and temple with 
^ trembling hand. 

“Darling,” she sighed, “oh, my darling,” and closed her eyes 
again, and drew his shoulder down toward her. 

“Harold,” the voice called, from outside and a distance, and 
they lay still exactly where they were. 

After a moment Gwen turned her face into his shoulder, 
pressing hard, and made a long, soft moan. Harold's hand lay 
in the nape of her neck still, curved as it had been in his last 
* caress, but not moving now. 

“Oh, damn her,” he whispered, “God damn her to hell.” 

“Harold,” the voice called again. 

Gwen drew her head back quickly, whispering, “She’s com¬ 
ing out here, Harold,” and stiffened away from him. Then 
there was only the knowledge again, almost like hatred, of the 
clumsy winter garments between them, and of the mother's 
will. Harold loosened his hold, and Gwen struggled to her feet 
and moved away two steps toward the door, and stood there 
with her back turned. After a moment Harold got up too and 
stood behind her. They waited, separated and listening. 

‘Harold,” the mother’s voice called again, from much 
nearer. 

“You’ll have to answer her, Harold,” Gwen whispered, and 
moved away from him, and began hurriedly brushing the hay 
from her skirt and cloak. 

The quick rage whirled in Harold again, and he couldn't 
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keep it out of his voice, shouting. “Here. What do you want?’* 
But then he began brushing the hay off himself too. 

“Is Gwen out there too?” the mother called. 

“Yes, she's here,” he called, but then couldn’t help adding, 
“She's helping me. The black stud is hurt. Kentuck.” 

Gwen looked up at him, and then straightened up from her 
brushing, and drew the hood over her head. She stood by the 
outside door, with her back to him and her head "bent. He 
passed her and opened the door. The mother was standing out 
there in the deep path, half way across. 

“You’re letting the fire go out,” she said. 

I can't do twenty things at once,” Harold said, and again 
lelt the guilt of a half lie, and how dirty the sweet wildness 
had turned now. “I'll get it in a minute,” he added wearily. 

“ The girl had to take care of it for you once before,” the 
mother told him. “While you caught up on your sleep.” 

Harold just stood there, not answering, and finally she said, 
“Well, you better fix it, and then come in before you freeze.” 

Gwen waited for him outside, and when he had closed the 
door, went on slowly ahead of him, toward the house. The 
mother was already standing in the open kitchen door. When 
she saw the lantern moving away from the shed, she went in 
and closed the door. 

Harold went out to the fire and brought more timbers from 
the pile and tossed them on. When the flames drew together 
again, and began to rise at the center, he picked up the lan¬ 
tern and turned toward the house. Gwen was waiting for him, 
but when he was nearly to her she went on ahead and into the 
house alone. 

I he father was the only one in the kitchen when they 
came in. He was sitting at the table, playing Black-Jack against 
himself. 

“No sign of Curt yet?” he asked. 

Harold shook his head. 

“Two o’clock in the morning,” the father said angrily. “Al¬ 
most two in the morning, and the young fool's not back yet.” 

And now he’s dropped two days clean out, Harold thought. 

Gwen turned and moved off toward the bunk-room, and the 
father peered after her. “Little game of Black-Jack, young 
woman?” he asked loudly. 

Without giving any sign that she’d heard him, Gwen went 
on slowly and turned into the dim light of the bunk-room and 
disappeared. 

“Who in hell was that?” the father asked Harold. “Creepin’ 
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Kr^H '■'t 9 

around here like a damned ghost,” he muttered. “Won't even 
answer a civil question. To hell with her then.” 

He looked at Harold and held up the cards. “What about 
you? he asked. 

“I guess not now, thanks.” 

“And what’s wrong with cards, may I ask?” 

‘Nothing,” Harold said. 

,.He sat down in the mother’s place, across from the father. 

Have a drink?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Everybody getting holier than Christ. A whole goddam 
houseful of preachers,” the old man exploded, and then, after 
2 as ^ e< ^» “What’s the matter now? You sick?” 

When Harold just shook his head, he snorted asain. “To 
hell with you too, then,” he said. “To hell with the whole, 
sniveling, goody-goody bunch of you.” He took a deep, defiant 
rink. In the time it took to put his glass down, his expression 
became happy and calculating. He peered at his hole cards. 

Hit me easy,” he said for the right-hand cards. 

He turned up a four of spades and chuckled. “That's just 
about right, just about right,” he said. 

Harold watched him turning the cards for a while, though 
with empty, unseeing eyes. Then he folded his arms on the 
table in front of him, and laid his head down on them. 
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PART THREE 

22 

Far below, Kentuck moved into the shadow of the pines again. 
The red coat across his saddle darkened and vanished, and 
did not reappear. When a minute had passed in the increas¬ 
ing light, in the slow settling of the flakes, and nothing else 
had moved. Curt drew a deep hreath and turned and climbed 
back up to where the cowhide parka lay on the snow, with the 
snow-shoes beside it. and the little pile of things he had taken 
out of the red coat. Except for the fierce black moustache, 
which seemed alive by itself, his face was that of a sleep 
walker. 

He slipped the parka on over his head, knotted the belt 
around his waist, and drew up the hood. He didn't like the 
hood up though, blinding him on both sides. After a moment 
he pushed it back. Then in the same way, slowly and dreamily, 
he stuffed the oilskin packet into his left pocket, slid the knife 
into its sheath and dropped it and the cartridges and the 
matches into the right pocket, slung the bear-paws onto his 

back, and drew on his mittens. Finallv he turned and looked 

* 

down at the edge where he had sent Kentuck over. Once more 
he took a deep breath and sighed, as if reluctant to move, 
and then he turned and started up the trail. 

He went on up to where the carbine leaned against the 
rock, and picked it up and stood looking at it. Then he stood 
staring again, at the marks of the scuffle in the snow, and the 
long, bare place across the center where Arthur's body had 
melted through. Finallv he looked slowlv around at the con- 
1 used circle of the big cat prints, like broken flowers. 

"No matter what color you are,” he said softly. “No matter 
\shat color, or how big. or how long it takes.” 

Once more the oath released him. He cradled the carbine 
in his right arm, and began to climb again. Unless the cat 
had been badly hurt, it would be a long hunt. The thing was 
to keep the bastard moving until you got a good shot;"don’t 
give him a chance to rest, don't give him a chance to hunt. 
If he'd been hurt bad, it would be different, of course. And 
he might have been hurt bad. at that. There were still flecks 
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of blood showing sometimes between the flower prints. But 
you couldn’t count on that. You had to count on a long hunt, 
and take it slow and steady, just keeping the pressure on the 
bastard all the time, only keeping your eyes open too, because 
if he was hurt so he couldn’t keep running, he'd be waiting 
for you somewhere, up on a ledge, as he had for Arthur. 

His mind didn’t really consider these possibilities, which 
were all familiar from many hunts. It merely tabulated them, 
turned the tracking over to his body, and closed around the 
little fears and the flights about the black panther, and about 
finding Arthur that way, and having to send him home lace 
down over a saddle. The slow, steady motion ot his climbing 
lulled him, and the floating mists slowly parting above him and 
the diffused radiance that filtered through them, made it like 
climbing in a dream on a mountain that wasn't real. 

Even in the upper woods, the dream persisted for a while. 
The light was only a half light, and the shadows of the trees 
were only half shadows, the moving vapors blending and 
transforming them. The sleep thinned out when the track of 
the cat disappeared among the trees up ahead, or when a sud¬ 
den sound or movement near him demanded attention, but his 
eyes quickly found the track again, always farther up and a 
little farther north. He had no sense at all of the time that 
was passing. It was transformed like the shapes ot the mist, 
seeming now to be none at all, and now to be halt a lifetime, 
a kind of sum of all the winter hunting he had ever done. 

As he approached the crest of the first ridge, however, the 
timber thinned out, and the wind, drawing down at him out 
of the northwest, grew colder and stronger. I he cold and the 
dazzle fretted him, and after two of the small, whirling bliz¬ 
zards had sucked over him, nicking his face and making him 
close his eyes and bow his head, he drew up the hood ot the 
parka, and that woke him still more. His eyes didn t trust 
themselves to watch alone in such a narrow range. He saw too 
that the blown snow was powdering over the cat's tracks, and 
felt a little alarm, and a need to climb faster. So it was that he 
saw the cat, where he might have missed it halt an hour before. 

The trail led him out to the edge of a deep ravine, and then 
turned almost straight up toward the crest. He paused on t e 
edge, with no purpose except to look down, and the tiny move¬ 
ment on the far side, high up, near the head of the ravine, a 
movement less than that of a fly on a window rubbing is 
wings, caught his eye. In an instant he was wide awa e. e 
cat was distinct in tiny, black silhouette against the snow, just 
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below the skyline. It was perfectly still, now. and broadside 
to him. though above him. He believed it was standing with its 
head turned at him. but he couldn't be sure. The sudden pain 
of guilt and loss his mind let out into him moved him as if 
his insides were being twisted, but he didn’t know it. He be¬ 
lieved the catch in his breath came from excitement, for he 
was trembling, as he slowly turned the carbine in his hands. 
The weakness angered him. 

Shaking like a goddam girl, he thought, and didn't raise the 
carbine to attempt a standing shot, but let himself down behind 
it instead, bracing his left elbow upon his raised left knee and 
brinaini; his eye over behind the sieht in the same movement. 

He's above me. he thought, and the wind's a little down- 
canvon. though mostly from him to me. and made allowance 
for those variations even while he was drawing the breath to 
hold. 

The cat moved, advancing a step or two and starting to turn 
up. Curt held himself with difficulty, and didn't make the 
quick useless shot he wanted to. The cat stopped again. He 
was sure it was looking across at him now. He let his breath 
half out and held it. lilting his sight again toward the center 
he had chosen, just above and ahead of the shoulder, and 
slowly squeezing the trigger to slip home just when the least 
tip of the sharp front sight came there. 

The cat moved again, though only slightly, just as the trig¬ 
ger's tension broke. While Curt was still enveloped in the roar 
of the report, the tiny black cat on the point of the sight jerked 
visiblv. 

Hit, the black bastard, he thought, like a white flash of joy 
in his head. But at once the flash dimmed while the report 
was spreading, for the tiny cat turned above the sight and went 
up in leaps towards the place where the north ridge became 
the mountain. 

Moved, the bastard, he thought fiercely, while he was leap¬ 
ing to his feet anti springing the lever of the carbine. The car¬ 
bine jumped again, but while the blow of the new report still 
closed his cars, and without a hitch in its smooth bounding, 
the cat became an instant hair upon the bald summit, and 
was gone. 1 he thin receding scream of the ricochet went into 

the skv behind it. 

& 

Clean miss, the bastard, the goddam bastard. Curt raged, 
pumping a new' cartridge home with the words. 

He turned up along the edge of the ravine, walking quickly, 
and sometimes half running, replacing the used cartridges as 
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he climbed, and then carrying the carbine free in his right 
hand to lengthen his stride. If he didn't catch sight ot the cat 
at the summit, he could pick up the trail where it had gone 
over. 

Gjrined on the bastard all the way, he exulted, and it s still 
going up. It’s hurt. It wants to rest. No rest, you black bastard, 
he exulted. 

The exultation sank away as he saw what he'd been thinking 
all this time. Not black, he corrected himself. It only looked 
black that far away and against snow. He was troubled, none¬ 
theless, by a swift, superstitious passage of the black flight, 
and by half a notion that this cat wasn’t even the one he had 
started to track; that this one was black, and was leading him, 
with a purpose like a man’s, a thinking enemy's, into a trap. 
He didn’t stop climbing, but there was a moment when he 
wanted to stop, when something in him wanted to turn and 
go back down. 

“Black painter,” he said loudly and scornfully, against this 
impulse. “Didn't you see it jump, you son of a bitch? Black 
painter, my eye.” 

He went on up, now striding swiftly from rock to rock 
under the snow, now half running where the footing was bet¬ 
ter. From up on top, with only thin timber all around, he d 
be able to spot the cat a long way off. He might even get an¬ 
other shot. At any rate, no tricks were going to do it any 
good. From a lookout like that, he could see the whole map 
of the range. He could guess in one look what it was up to, 
whether he saw the cat or only its trail. Then it wouldn t be 
just a stern chase, a long dogging. They would begin to match 
wits, and that was his game, not the cat’s. 

You’ll have to be a spook then, you bastard, he thought, ex¬ 
ulting. 

Suddenly the bright snow he climbed on was darkened. He 
glanced up, and saw the new snow mist reaching up out ot the 
ridge like smoke. It was coming up without a break in it. 

It won’t help you now, though, you black butcher, he 
thought savagely. It’s way up still. It won’t snow tor hours. 

Nevertheless, he felt hurried. He realized suddenly that he 
had no real'idea how long he’d been out, and then it felt late 
under the shadow of the cloud, past the middle ot the after¬ 
noon. The sun had been way west of the ridge, that was sure. 

When he came among the last, stunted, wind-bent trees, 
with all their branches reaching east like tattered banners, he 
went up carefully, just the same, with the carbine held ready. 
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He let himself down onto his knees against the granite back¬ 
bone of the ridge, and crawled up slowly, not to appear sud¬ 
denly against the sky. There was only the long, gray stone, 
swept almost clean of snow by the wind, and west of him, 
clearly separate from here, the big range, with the snow much 
deeper on it. its upper fields an unbroken white, and over the 
big range, and west of it as far as he could see, a dark, mov¬ 
ing sky of snow clouds. 

He stood up then, and came onto the ridge with one of the 
leaning trees behind him. so he wouldn't show. The cat wasn’t 
in sight anywhere, nor was there a single track in the snow 
below him. 

For a moment the cat became more than natural again. 
With nothing there, with only the wind streaming over the 
rock ledges, and far across, only half seen as his eyes searched 
nearer him, the gigantic, slowly changing drama of the storm 
in the big range, it was as if the cat had really vanished, dis¬ 
solved. become wind itself. 


I hen he thought. It wouldn’t go down yet. It’s deep snow 
down there, hard going, and a deep trail behind him. It's gone 
north, the other side of the height of the ridge. 

He went north swiftly on the good rock footing, and down 
toward the head of the ravine, where the cat had come up. 
He found the track there, already dim with blown snow, but it 
only led him back up onto the trackless rock. At the skyline 
the granite shelved down steeply, and only a little below him 
the snow had banked against the ledges. The snow edge wasn’t 
broken anywhere. Once again, for a moment, the cat formed 
and was able to vanish in his mind, and its first form was big 
as a horse and black. Then first the white snow showed faintly 
through it, and then the twisted tree, and finally even the gray 
ledges, before it was not there at all. 

His k-ng mind, now angry and hurried, pressed the brief 
v i s « r - - at once. 


have gone south, then,” he said aloud. “Nowhere else 
if could have gone.” 

With a moment ol fear, half made up of the time he had 
st on the ridge, he thought, But the bastard must 
have plenty left to move that fast. 

He climbed back onto the ridge, and turned south where 
he met his own tracks. He traveled quickly along the crest 
of the ridge. 

Twice he saw breaks in the stone where the cat might have 
hidden, and held the carbine ready, and worked up "to them 
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carefully. In the first there was a little slanting drift of snow 
the wind had dropped over the edge, but no mark in it. 

The second was sheltered by an overhang, and the stone 
floor was bare. Standing above it, and looking south as far as 
he could see, without finding any break in the snow below the 
ridge, he thought, The bastard waited here till I went up the 
north end. It has to be that. Then he could of got clear down 
there where it’s snowing before I got back around, 
i He went at a dog-trot now, glancing along the edges quick¬ 
ly, and as far ahead as he could. 

As the first flakes of the snow began to move across him, he 
said aloud, “So you made it, you lucky bastard. But it won't 
cover for you yet.” 

The snow thickened, though. He couldn't see anything dis¬ 
tinctly in it,, and had to go more slowly, peering to find the 
white edges, sometimes waiting out the heavier flurries in 
order to see at all. And again, as it became suddenly darker in 
the blown snow, time jumped away from him. all the way to 
the edge of evening. 

“Oh, you lucky devil,” he said. “But it's not done yet. you 
son of a bitch,” he vowed angrily. “This goddamned ledge 
can’t go all the way to Mexico. You'll have to show some time. 

Then, after all, in his anxiety, in the ever-thickening pall 
of the snow, he almost missed what he was looking tor. It was 
only chance that he saw' it. A gust of wind uncovered it tor a 
moment, and before his eyes lost it again, he guessed what it 
must be. Standing there peering toward it, he felt the little 
fear again, the cold, slight thrill of being outwitted, as he real¬ 
ized that what he’d seen wasn’t at all what he'd been watch¬ 
ing for. He’d been watching right along the edge lor the flower 
prints and the groove of a tail drag. These marks were far 
down from the edge and just holes in the snow. 

He went down to them, partly blinded by the snow driv¬ 
ing against his face. It w'as the cat, all right. In the bottom 
of the little pits the legs had made, he could still see the broken 
flowers of the pads. He couldn’t see out of the snow ing in any 
direction now. He worked on down slowly, and found another 
cluster of marks, and then a third, and a fourth, each many 
feet farther down. He drew' up the hood as shelter to his eyes, 
and followed the descending clusters, forcing himself to go 
slowly and carefully in spite of his impatience, and his fear 
of the storm and the coming darkness. 

“You can’t go any farther than I can in this,’ he said aloud, 
but now less as a threat than to encourage himself. 
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Toward the bottom of the ridge, the snow grew rapidly 
deeper. The cat had floundered several times, leaving long, 
deep belly troughs, with dark holes in them where its legs had 
sunk. When the snow came almost to his hips, and it was diffi¬ 
cult just to push through it, he stopped long enough to lace 
on the bear-paws. 

The trail led straight across the high valley between the two 
ranees, where the snow was blown into sharp, curving drifts 
over the earth humps and along the turns of the creek that 
meandered south through the middle of it. 

By the time Curt came among trees again, real darkness 
was spreading into the gray gloom of the snowing. The snow 
was the deepest yet there, and light and evenly spread. The 
cat had dragged badly in it, and floundered from side to side, 
hunting for solid footing underneath. Even in the dusk and 
among the trees, the big trail was still easy to follow, going 
up through the terraced pines in long, irregular switchbacks. 
Curt was encouraged, thinking how he gained here, going 
nearly straight up from point to point of the cat’s slow zig¬ 
zags. He climbed as fast as he could, but it was exhausting 
work. The webs sank in. and a little burden of the snow had to 
be lifted and shaken off at each step. He was breathing quick¬ 
ly and loudly, and beginning to feel shaky and a little light¬ 
headed from the steep pitch and the height, and painfully 
empty from his long fast. Also, as the darkness increased, he 
began to mistrust his eyes. The burdened trees loomed omi¬ 
nously all about him. and sometimes seemed to be closing in. 
He couldn't be sure of distances among them. 

He'd hardly been thinking at all for a long time now, only 
watching, when all at once, as sharply as if somebody had 
called to him, he thought. Cats can see in the dark. 

The thought stopped him where he was. Mountain lions 
can sec in the dark, of course, he thought. They hunt at night 
all the time. 

He was almost as much alarmed because he had gone so 
long without thinking of this obvious fact as he was by the 
fact itself. His confidence was shaken again, as it had been 
shaken when he came onto the first ridge, and couldn't see the 
cat or any tracks. Now it was getting to where he had to be 
almost within reach of a tree to pick it out of the moving dark¬ 
ness of snow and nightfall and wind together. But the cat could 
see him as well as ever, if it was in the right place. Again he 
quickly remembered stories of the malice and cleverness of 
mountain lions, and also what the tracks had told him at first 
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hand about this one, doubling back and waiting above the 
trail for Arthur, and then gaining all that time by using the 
granite ridge. 

After a moment, though, he forced himself to go on up. He 
had repeatedly made a vow to a dead brother for whom he 
had wept his first tears since he was a little kid. And he had 
said something to the little Welshy about a lion skin too. It 
had been a foolish boast, but he'd made it, and when he 
thought of going back without the hide now, the boast be¬ 
came a vow more compelling than the one to Arthur, because 
others had heard him make it. If he stopped here, and the 
snow kept falling, he wouldn't even be able to make a guess, 
by morning, where the cat had gone. He knew this range. He 
knew exactly where he was on it now. If he could just keep 
tracking until the cat holed up, or set a clear course from the 
ridge, he could guess his way back onto the track in the morn¬ 
ing. 

He had to stoop to see the trail now, and he climbed more 
and more slowly and guardedly. The trees became smaller and 
smaller around him. At last he came up onto the dark rock 
ledges of the crest. He couldn't see the tracks at all now, but 
only make out the long, black fish shape of the wind-swept 
rock, in the snow. This was where he had to quit. The long 
rock would have to do as a starting point in the morning. 

Standing still for a moment to think about that, he felt the 
sweat in the hollows of his knees and running slowly from his 
arm pits down along his ribs, although his face and his trigger 
hand were numb. Also he realized for the first time how tightly 
he was holding the carbine, and the tiny, dancing tricks his 
ti.cd eyes were playing on him. 

When his breath was evencr, he moved slowly along the 
edge of the dark rock, feeling with his bare hand for the tracks 
his eyes kept making in the snow when they weren't really 
there. Sometimes he got down on his hands and knees and put 
his face close to the snow because he couldn't trust the numb 
hand either. He was luckier on this rock, though. He found 
the tracks going off the south point of the rock. He made sure 
of them, taking off his left mitten and trying them with the 
fingertips of his warmer hand. There was no question about 
them. Through the thin sifting of new snow, he could feel 
the little pattern of hollows and ridges made by the pads. 

You weren’t far ahead, you cocky bastard, he thought, to 
leave them that fresh. And sure you'd done it, too, just walk¬ 
ing off, like taking a Sunday stroll. 
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“We’re not done yet. you murdering bastard,” he said aloud, 
addressing the enviable panther his mind made, which was 
curled up. its nose buried in its own warmth, in some sheltered 
crevice not very far south. 

He went slowly back down among the tough little trees. He 
fell several times, because it was impossible to judge the pitch 
and because of his trembling knees. When the trees were bigger 
and closer together, and the wind was more a roaring overhead 
than a power, he hunted, almost by touch, and with the dogged 
overcarefulness of exhaustion, for just the kind of tree he 
wanted. He hunted all in one direction, south, and he counted 
his steps. He had taken forty-eight deep, dragging steps which 
he hoped would still show in the morning, when he found the 
tree. It was a fir tree, tall and thick for that altitude, and it 
stood flat sided against a low clifT. The snow had drifted deeply 
below the rock, burying the tree far up. It had drifted into a 
firm wall too, where the wind had sucked down around the 
rock, a curved wall with the tree inside it. 

He worked his way into the fir until he could hold its main 
stem. Clinging there, he laid the carbine across two branches, 
took off his mittens and stuffed them into his pocket, and 
slowlv, because his fimzers were stiff and cold and tired, un- 

9 W 

harnessed the bear-paws and strapped them together, and 
bound them to the joint of a branch. Then, pulling the hood far 
forward over his face, and holding the carbine, muzzle up, 
against his shoulder, one hand covering the trigger guard 
against tw igs, he let himself slowly, spirally, down through the 
branches onto the bed of old needles. No wind at all got down 
there, and no snow. It was very good to be down there, and 
able to give up until daylight came again. 

He leaned the carbine carefully against the rock, memoriz¬ 
ing where it was by hand. Lying there on one elbow, under the 
lowest branches, he drew the knife and the container of 
matches out of his right pocket, and took the knife out of its 
sheath. Holding them, he carefully went over in his mind the 
turns lie had made coming down through the branches. Then 
he lit a match and began to scratch with the point of the knife 
on the rock wall beside the carbine. He burned six matches 
while he scratched an arrow pointing north that he could really 
see, and eight more matches to make a little 48 above it. 

In the thick darkness again, he pulled the oilskin packet out 
and unfolded it carefully on the needles. There were six slices 
of buttered bread in the packet, his fingers told him, and a 
roll of stripped jerky. 
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Three meals at least, he thought. Maybe four. And I'll need 
it more by tomorrow night than I do now. 

He allowed himself one slice of the bread, and three of the 
thin strips of jerky. He was very grateful to Grace for putting 
butter on the bread. He ate it slowly, a small bite at a time. 
Then he chewed ,the jerky even more slowly, not swallowing 
• it until it practically ran down by itself. It was salty, though. 

When he’d finished the jerky, he carefully rolled up the rest 
of the food in the oilskin again, and pushed it well down into 
the left pocket of the parka. Then he began to draw snow in 
from under the edge of the branches, and press it together. 
He worked at it patiently until he had a dripping ice ball. He 
stretched out on his back, letting his body feel its weariness 
completely for the first time, smiling a little at its twitching, 
which once or twice even jerked his heels on the slick needles, 
and sucked the ice ball slowly down to nothing. He wiped 
his hands dry on his pants, and reached inside the parka and 
got the pad of cigarette papers and the little sack of tobacco 
out of his shirt pocket. He blew the smoke out against the 
base of the rock, and held the cigarette there too. when he 
wasn’t drawing on it. The smoke thinned out to nothing before 
it rose very far along the granite. He was sure that not the least 
whiff of it could get all the way up through the tree and the 
snow. 

When the cigarette burned his thumb, he extinguished it 
against the rock, put on his mittens, rolled onto his side, with 
his back in the shallow cave at the base of the cliff, and drew 
his knees up into the long shirt of the parka. Lying so, he 
pillowed his head on one arm, and almost at once fell deeply 
asleep. 



He was kneeling beside a small fire, trying to warm himself, 
and at the same time trying hard to remember something. It 
disturbed him greatly that he could not remember, because 
he was alone in the middle of a darkness in which not a single 
star or mountain shape could be seen. He was lost, and he 
believed that what he couldn’t remember had to do with where 
he was, or with some danger which threatened him there. 

Then he saw that he wasn’t alone. Arthur was standing on 
the other side of the fire, looking down across it at him. It corn- 
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joried him enormously, after the first start of fear at seeing 
him so unexpectedly, to have Arthur there too. 

“It's Joe Sam. You know that, don't you?” Arthur said. He 
spoke loudly for him and urgently, as if he intended the re¬ 
mark to be a warning. Curt looked at him intently, trying to 
understand what he meant, and then he was no longer com¬ 
forted by his presence. There was something bad the matter 
with Arthur. His eyes weren't open at all. Curt had mistaken 
the blue, shadowy lids in the deep sockets for open eyes look¬ 
ing at him. Also, his face was too hollow and still, and there 
were four long, deep scratches across it, diagonally from the 
left temple to his month, and his beard was full of twigs and 
clots of earth and yellow willow leaves. 

He was surprised to hear himself asking, “Where is the 
wooden Indian?’’ He hadn't intended to ask any such foolish 
question. Joe Sam wasn’t wooden. 

“No,” Arthur said. “I killed him. I had to.” and opened his 
eyes. They were enormous and frightened. He stared down at 
Curt, and said. “Years ago.” and held out his hand for Curt 
to look at. Curt saw that his hands were red to the wrists, and 
that the red was fresh, and dripped between his fingers. 

“It was the painter,” Arthur said unhappily. 

That’s it. Curt thought. The painter's wooden, and that's 
just paint on his hands too. 

" Don't say that. Curt.” Arthur cried, so suddenly, and in 
such a terrified voice, that Curt leapt up. 

“What?” he cried anxiously, but his voice was all alone, and 
closed in against him. and thick. But he knew what the danger 
was now. It was himself, not Arthur, the panther was going to 
kill. Arthur had somehow escaped after all, but he. Curt, was 
lying down there against the fir tree, under the boulder, and 
the black panther was waiting for him on the snow above. It 
cotildn 1 "ct down to him. but it knew he was there, and it knew 
he d have to come out sooner or later. It was going to wait 
lor him. He could hear it sniffing up there, at the edge of the 
snow around the tree. 

I hen, all at once, he was greatly relieved. 

Not black, the son-ol-a-bitch,” he said aloud, and remem¬ 
bered everything clearly. 

He lit a match just the same, and felt much better to see the 
fir bough over him, and the carbine leaning against the rock, 
and the arrow' and the 48 scratched beside it. He still couldn’t 
entirely free himself of the feeling that the cat was waiting for 
him above, but he knew better than to believe it. 
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He stretched himself, and worked his shoulders inside the 
parka and his feet inside the pacs, doing everything he could 
in that low, narrow space, to break the cold that had hold of 
him, and to reduce his stale weariness. He had a feeling that it 
might be hours after daybreak already, up there on top of the 
snow, and if it was, the cat would have a long start on him. 
As soon as his body felt usable again, he got out the food 
packet and ate two slices of the bread and butter and six ot 
the strips of jerky. After that he packed two snowballs and 
sucked them down to nothing. He considered making and 
smoking a cigarette, thinking. Take your time and feel right; 
gets there fastest in the end, but decided against it alter all. 

Waste too much time, he thought. Gotta get up there and 

take a look around. , 

" He didn’t admit to himself his other objection, that he didn t 
want to make a smell of tobacco smoke down there in his 


hole. 

He took the carbine and started slowly up through the 
branches. He bumped his head on the snowshoes before he 
saw them, and was briefly alarmed because they were so much 
harder than the branches, and yet were dangling free. I hen 
he was alarmed because he had found them there, so far down 
under cover. A lot of new snow must have fallen in the night. 

I’ll be breakin’ out any time now, he thought. Gotta keep 
around against the rock as much as 1 can. Have one side of me 

covered anyway. . 

He worked his way around and up through one more whorl. 

and then, suddenly, a shower of snow poured down on him. 
When it stopped falling, his head was up out of the snow, and 
he could see clearly. For a moment he clung there, motionless 
with alarm because he had been exposed so suddenly, and 
without time to prepare himself. There was nothing in sight, 
however, except the slope of deep snow and the terraces o 
snow-laden trees, and the new snow falling, but in big, quie 
flakes now, coming straight down. He was relieved about tim l. 
too, for there was only a blue, very early daylight among the 
t rees 

It was impossible to get his bear-paws on in the tree and 
when he reached a foot out into the bastion of snow , 1 
up and fell away. Finally, furious after struggling agains 
thing which crumbled away at every touch he scrambledl reck 
lessly up on the boulder side until he could get a o 
edge of the rock, under the snow. The short fury*. „ r an- 

triumph that came with getting off the tree onto c 
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ite. did him good, washing out the last of the closed-in dream 
notions, and leaving him wide awake and out free in the day¬ 
light. 

He crawled up safely away from the edge and laced on the 
bear-paws. Then he turned north. Going as straight as the 
trees would let him. and making his steps short, to match the 
tired, plowing steps he had taken the night before, he counted 
the forty-eight, and stopped and looked around. There were 
no signs of tracks. The new snow and the wind had smoothed 
the mountainside perfectly, save for the curving dykes around 
the trees. This didn't matter too much for his start, but it 
worried him about the chances of the cat having left any kind 
of a trace. 

He turned upslope. and climbed as rapidly as he could with 

the webs sinking a foot into the snow at every step. He couldn't 

see far through the heavy, floating snowfall, and everything 

within the circle of his vision was changed by daylight and the 

new depth o! the snow. It was easy to tell when he reached the 

fish-shaped ridge, though. He turned south and began to move 

taster, the shallow snow supporting him at once, and the light, 

steady, southeastward suck of the summit wind helping him 

along. He could barely make out the constant, gray wail of 

shadow above him on the right, that told him that he hadn't 

got quite to the top of the ridge the night before. He watched 

the snow in front of the webs attentively, until he felt sure he'd 

gone well past the place where he'd found the tracks in the 

evening and after that he watched all around him, the best he 

could, for any remnant of a mark in the snow that the wind 
hadn t made. 


It was hard though, in that small, all white world, to keep 
h.s mind working with his eyes. The whiteness everywhere 

I C ? S g °,° d a sc /? en f u or h,s memory to work on as the dark- 

C s oi night or of his shelter under the fir tree, and the steady 
dr tt.ng away before him of the falling flakes was hypnotic. He 
a most missed the retreat in the ledge above him because his 
e\es saw .t inattentively through Gwen in the yellow blouse 
sitting acro:,v .he kitchen table from him. and cofTce and hash- 
brown potatoes and ham in front of him. He had gone several 

had /ust C se°en * his mind ,ct him know what his eyes 

Geez, ' he said aloud. “Now who's dreamin'?” and the 
little fears stirred in him again. 

"Keep your eyes open, stupid," he warned himself. "The 
bastard could of had you any time the last half hour.” 
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And then the fears stirred once more because he realized 
that he had no trustworthy impression of the passage ot time 
either. It might have been a half hour, but it might just as well 

have been ten minutes, or two hours. 

“We’ll take a look,” he said aloud and boldly, and turned 
up toward the cave, watching it attentively, and holding the 
carbine ready. As he came closer, it darkened, and he could 
see that it was larger than he’d thought, because he d seen 
only the higher south end of it. There was nothing in the cave. 

When he had made sure of this, he knelt and worked in 
under the ledge. He crept in on his belly and peered very 
closely at the wall and the floor, and even took oil his right 
mitten and searched them with his hand. Finally he found it, 
more with his fingers than with his eyes, a little tutt of hairs 
caught on the rock at the back. They were short hairs, just the 
right length, and properly coarse and wiry too. but they were 
very dark. They could have been called black without stretch¬ 
ing things much. The swift, numerous flight started across his 
mind again, but he cut it off by grinning and speaking aloud. 

“Real hair, and it came off,” he said. “He’s a dark one all 
right. Maybe Joe Sam brought his old friend south with him 
after all, but he sheds, and he bleeds, the bastard. * 

He scrambled back over the drift onto the open ledge, and 
stood there looking at the snow all around him. The swift, 
chittering flight went over his mind unchecked, this time, tor 
he was thinking about what he saw. There were no tracks any¬ 
where in the snow except his own. 

He stopped the birds this time, by saying aloud, with a little 

chuckle, “Must be light enough on his feet to see through, toi a 

fact.” It was not a successful joke. 

“Hell,” he said, arguing boldly, “he just got off too early toi 

me, that’s all. They been rubbed out.” , f , 

He peered all around, thinking. But if he waited lor day¬ 
light, there hasn’t been much wind. It wouldn t cover up toi 
him, anywhere but up here. And he didn’t double back, or I d 
of met him, or seen where he went down. He could of feo 
over the top, but it’s ten to one against it. or he d of^ 0 ™ 
last night. This must be about the end of his territory. So it h 


to be south again. 

“But you’re chasin’ spooks for a fact now, 


Bridges,” he told 


himself aloud. , . . . r„ r « n d 

He went carefully over the course of the hunt so far, a 

tried to estimate the distances roughly by t e ove - 
couldn’t be very sure of his guess, because h.s pace nau 
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changed so often, and because he was so uncertain about the 
time he'd left Cathedral Rock and about what time it was now. 
He believed, however, that he must have come back south 
along the two ridges even farther than he'd gone north on the 
first tack. v 

“Hell.” he said cheerfully, “the bastard's practically leadin’ 
me home.” 

And less than half my grub gone, he thought. Half the bread, 
and less than half the jerky. 

“You're not out of this vet. brother," he announced. “You 

* 

gotta start back down somewhere." he went on, commencing 
to shuffle south again, and down the ledge to keep an eye on 
the deeper snow below it. “And when you start down this 
time," he said happily, “you'll leave a track like a flash-flood." 

Nevertheless, the notion persisted in his mind, though he 
didn't allow it to become more than a notion, that the cat had 
outguessed him, that some time before daylight, so the wind 
and snow had erased its trail, it had circled back north and 
waited for him. and that now it was trailing him. Several times 
he stopped and turned all the way around, to take a good look 
behind him. but there was never anything but the long spears 
of snow floating at him across snow. 

As time went on, and he did nothing but drag along at the 
same slow, steady pace, even the opening mountainside could 
not prevent the monotony from lulling him. He was still tired 
from yesterday's run. and from the cold sleep. Several times he 
came to suddenly, and realized that he had been moving for a 
long time, how long he couldn't guess, without really seeing 
anything around him. 

i he most alarming of these starts came when he woke to 
lealizc that it wasnt even snowing around him any longer. 

I he effect wasn't encouraging, however. The wind had divided 
ihe storm tor a while, that was all, and the ridge he stood on 
was aloft and clear between two forces, with only a thin veil of 
gray high above it. torn here and there so the blue showed 
faintly through. On his left the lower range and the valley be¬ 
tween the two ranges were completely hidden by the base of a 
great wall ol cloud, which rose until its paler, billowing top 
towered into the sky lar above the ridge. On the other side, 
separate reaches ol cloud, like rolling smoke, were already ad¬ 
vancing obliquely down the slope, and behind them, though 
at some distance still, came the dark main body of the new 
storm of which they were the scouting columns. 

Once he had clearly seen that storm upon the west, Curt, 
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though he continued to go south along the ridge, and to watch 
below him on the left, went much more quickly, otten breaking 
into a shuffling trot, and he watched at least as much for some 
opening in the cloud below him that would let him guess where 
he was, as he did for tracks. The break didn’t come. Trotting 
almost constantly now, until he was panting with his hurry, an 
glancing up more and more often at the near, moving darkness, 
he came to a place where the ridge began to slope gradual y 
downward ahead of him. It didn't look like a true pass he vsas 
coming down into, but only a wide, shallow depression, a 
at the south end of the long col he had been following.- It he 
knew the place, he didn’t recognize it now, in his hurry and 
confusion, and under all the snow that had drilled into it, and 
with the first, long scouting tendril of the storm sucking dark¬ 
ly down into it. 

He hurried on down the slope, finally no longer even pausing 
for the most blinding of the snow dervishes that whirled across 
him, but only putting his head down, and holding the hood 
across the right side of his face. Even so, the new snow caught 
him in the bottom of the hollow. Then he was forced to stop 
The air^darkened around him and the snow drove thick y at 
him, seeming to come from every direction. He meant only to 
wait out the first blast, but it didn't let up. It even seemed to be 
getting thicker and wilder. He didn’t dare wait tor a u ’ , 

began to push forward, dragging the webs. The hoi ow sc 
a mile across at least, and it was only by the slower 
of his legs, and the need to bend forward a little to keep his 
balance, that he knew when he began to climb out o 1 1 

° l As he^limbed, the darkness decreased swiftly. Finally the 
gray reach of the storm was entirely behind him and belo 
him, pouring on down to reinforce the high c . ou ‘ 
trapped in the valley. The ground snow kept racing across h 
as he hurried south, and then, after perhaps an hour 
seemed a long time, anyhow—the first thin vei s 
front came down over him, often broken by e g • • ^ 

at one moment he could see only taint, har y 1 ‘ or 

shapes, and the next he could see clearly a ong 

At this lowest ebb of his confidence, however, ^he^vas^sud- 
nearly forgotten that he had started out o • mini ,| c j 
denly encouraged by an accident ot the s * ... (hc part . 
ground snow and mist of the new storm was * rsoect j vc dis¬ 
ing of gigantic theatre drapes, and in the s arp p 
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tancc took on through that frame, he saw a tiny movement, 
against the wind, and high on the white wall of a mountain 
or pass ahead of him. He stood still, shocked out of his numb¬ 
ness, and watched tor that tiny movement against the wind to 
come again. He believed that he saw' it twice more, each time 
a little farther west upon the white wall. 

The bastard's still running, he thought. I've really got him 
going: running hungry, and right into the storm. He’s trying 
to get over on the other side, clear out of his territory. He must 
be pretty near done to be tryin’ that. 

He didn t, however, feel altogether confident of the truth 
°f these silent and aggressive words. He couldn't be sure that 
what he had seen was the cat. or even, to tell the truth, that he 
had seen anything at all. Men often saw queer things at high 
altitudes in snow. I hey made them up out of nothing, with 
their eyes. He admitted these reasons for doubt, but the very 
fact that he perceived them so clearly, that he was still measur¬ 
ing his chances with such calm, w’as encouraging in itself. He 
didn't really believe he was just seeing things." He believed 
that what he had seen was the cat, still "retreating before him. 
The feeling that he was in undirected flight hims"elf, and with 
a personal and malignant doom imminent, abated within him. 
He was wonderfully restored, as if the discovery that the cat 
was still retreating from him would in some way enable him to 
master storm and distance too. 

' Right on your tail still, you son-of-a-bitch,*’ he said aloud, 
and thought. I can stretch the food another day easy, if I 
have to. And maybe I can even pick me off a rabbit or a buck, 

if he goes down far enough on the other side. The thought of 
fresh meat filled his mouth with saliva. 

He was already advancing again, and at the same time keep¬ 
ing watch for that tiny movement into the wind on the high, 

VVn l f n vx/o II c y 


You II still get your blanket, you little Welsh bitch,” he 

Oi rtr b "l , P \," And 111 cha T e you for it, too; don't 
you ever think I won t. My own price, and no tricks ” 

Then the long chain dance of the wind snow came over him 

again, and the white wall he had been watching was closed 

i^mnt f ^ Peering Uhead f ° r “• P re P ared to use the least 
mstant of its appearance to pick out the tiny movement again. 

All at once, and quite surprisingly, so completely had his at- 

enln° n hr 6 !! fiXCd u h f ad ’ hC W3S envelo P ed again in the dark¬ 
ening, blinding whirl of flakes that was not ground snow. 
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Everything else vanished. He was shut in entirely by himself in 
a motion like a tremendous and infinitely various noise. 

In an instant his optimism was gone, and not only because of 
his present danger. He had been taken unawares again, and not 
by any little, narrow advance column of the snow either, but 
by the dark main body of the enemy, which he had been 

watching for hours as it hung upon the ridge. 

I’ve got to hole up, he thought. That’s all that matters now; 

hole up and wait this out. 

“All the same,” he muttered stubbornly, inside the hood, “I 
saw something, and it wouldn't be anything else, up this high, 
in a blizzard like this. The damned cat wouldn't be up here, 
even, if I hadn’t chased him up. And if I have to dig in, so 


does he.” 

He was encouraged by the fact that he was still able to argue 
in this way, but the argument itself was not convincing in that 
whirling half-darkness. On the contrary he felt, profoundly 
and unreasonably, that the storm and the panther were now in 
alliance against him. Shortly, also, it began to grow darker 
around him in a way he didn’t believe was caused by an in¬ 
crease of the snowing. Once again time leapt ahead in him. He 
guessed, as soon as he noticed the change, that he must a rca y 
have overrun his mark badly, that he must be way south o t e 
ranch, as much as ten miles south, maybe. With the growt o 
this first impression into a belief, all the latter part of the ridge 
he had followed became increasingly strange in his memory'. 

Before the darkness had settled much more about him, ne 
was no longer certain, in the tangled whirling of the a es. o 
any direction except up and down. Then even that last saie- 
fcuard was weakened because he felt himself to be going own 
steeply. He must have got switched around to the east without 
knowing it, and be going down between the ranges. Well, there 

was nothing to do but go on down, and hole up as soo [V a 
could. He had to get cover, and get it quick. Since he as 
already south of the ranch, it was all to the good, so ‘ ‘' 

getting home was concerned. It was the end ot the as P r 
of keeping up the hunt, though, and what was a lot ,sc ’ 
proved that his sense of direction, that infallible gui < 
just in him and to be obeyed, was no more to be trusted 
than his deliberate calculations of time and distance, 


It was only a last-moment glimpse, a something he felt to be 

Tong, though he couldn't have said what, t a sa h 

ambling over the cliff. He checked himself so close to 
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edge of it that his left web broke off a block of snow, which 
vanished with startling suddenness. After the first moment of 
shock, .however, he felt much better. He wasn’t going down 
into the valley after all. He was going down into a ravine, a cut 
of some sort through the range. He had been going south all 
the time, after all. The compass of his reasoning swung back 
to agree with the compass of his body, which had never 
stopped insisting that he was going south, and he felt wonder- 
fully relieved. It was like being joined again, without a flaw, 
after having been cut in half. 

The edge of the cliff seemed to slope downward to his left, 
to the east, that was, and he turned ‘that way. 

24 


When a slow, step-by-step testing with the webs finally told 
him he was oft the cliff, it was so nearly dark he could no 
longer guess at the mountain shapes around him. 

Got to work back under the cliff," he muttered in the hood. 

Can t miss that. And find a cave or something; get out of this 
goddam wind." 

He turned right once more and began to shuffle ahead. He 
kept expecting the wind to ease off, broken by the cliff rising 
beside him, or to come more directly at him, tunneled through 
from the west by the pass or the ravine, or whatever it was, but 
it didn t. Gradually he began to believe that the wind was 
blowing more against his back than against his front, and again 
his inner compass fell into disagreement with the compass of 
his reason. It became an expensive efiort of will to continue 
his advance w ith this argument going on, and after a time, he 
turned sleepy and inattentive as well as weary. Twice he al¬ 
most blundered into one of the haunting trees, unable to see 
it until it loomed sudden and monstrous right before him. Each 
time the tree became, for an instant, a leaping black panther, 
but each time he forced the terrible fear down again, and told 
himself doggedly, ' Right; go around it to the right," speaking 

Th U l t0 ^ make himself listen, and as a challenge to the tree. 

e third time, he actually struck against a springy, reaching 
branch. He was almost knocked over, and a little bleat of dread 
was squeezed out of him by the contraction of his belly. He 
was very near to weeping from exhaustion and bafflement, 
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when at last the wind did begin to ease off, and the snow to 
fall more slowly and more evenly around him. M 

“About time,” he said angrily. “Goddamit. it's about time. 
Gradually the trees became fewer and smaller and farther 
apart around him, until at last he seemed to have come into a 
region where there were no trees at all, but only the light, deep 
snow he shuffled through, and the thick, falling snow slanting 
across him. He had been worried before about losing his direc¬ 
tion as he steered around the trees, and now. unreasona y. c 
was much more worried about circling in the pale emptiness. 

He was about to risk making a complete right turn, to go 
straight at the north cliff, when the falling snow was twisted 
by the wind, and opened before him, and he saw the white wa 
looming up there, and the dark band of cliff under it. close 
ahead of him. In the moment he was allowed to stare at them, 
he was sure that he’d seen that shape of whiteness belore, that 
from far north, in the afternoon, he had seen that tiny, dark 
movement across it and against the wind. The uneasy nee| c 
of his compass spun wildly against each other, and he stood 
still, and the white slope that looked like a wall in the darkness 
was closed away from him again. Finally there came < 
gust that was strong enough, and he saw the white wa a^ . 

Until then, he had most nearly believed himself to be g g 
west, but now it became evident that he must alrea > < ® 

turned either north or south, unless he was in a C | a 

instead of a pass, and this was the end of it and aid 

seem likely, so high in the mountains, and with the storm . u 
ing through the way it was. He broodedI half-attenti y P 
the problem until his mind stirred resentfully against the waste 

° f YotT know damn well it’s no box canyon and north cliff or 
south cliff, the thing now is to get to it and find a hole ol some 

sort in it, before you fall asleep or tall over. . , 

He began to move forward again, more quickly lhan belore, 

though he didn’t know it. <nmrthin<’ 

Now that he'd actually seen the while wall, seen somethm= 

with a real direction to it, instead of just snou a . hc was 
inner compass steadied, but it insisted, P^ rve s >j Q f ^is 

still going west, and that couldn’t be right rheneedleotnis 
reason, because of the memory ol the white wall he had seen 
from afar, began to swing to a north behind1 him. \ ‘ ^ 

to the right around each tree, but ’ V onfloor 

it was most likely between trees, or on is P > always 

. beyond them, that he’d started to circle. The way a man > 
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turned was the way any animal would turn when it was blind 
lost, away from the wind. Well, he knew that the true direction 
of the wind, whatever the pass and the shapes of the mountains 
did to it, was from the northwest, but mostly north, didn’t he? 
And the wind had worked around to come mostly from behind 
him. hadn't it? So. if this was a pass he was in, it was most 
likely the south wall of the pass he was heading for. 

I he dark hand of the cliff appeared before him again, and 
now it was really close. It became a visible confirmation of his 
reasoning. His inner compass sw'ung the quarter circle to put 
north behind him too. and for the first time since he’d en¬ 
tered the cut. the two needles lay exactly and steadily together. 

! his time the coincidence brought him no peace, however, 
for in the instant it assured him that this was the south wall 
looming above him. he remembered also that he'd seen the cat 
on the south wall, and going the same way along it that he’d 
been going along the tloor of the pass. It must have been 
caught by the snow, and holed up, pretty close to where he 
was now. And cats could see in the dark. His fear of the 


cat became for the first time as constant as his fear of the 
storm, and almost as strong. Even as the joining of the com¬ 
passes made him one man. he was divided again by his fears. 

He turned left under the wall, which would be cast, the way 
he wanted to go out in the morning. 

He hadn't gone more than a hundred steps along the cliff, 
when he believed he saw what he wanted, a narrow', elliptical 
r, tt of gloom, right at the stop of the snowbank. He went up 
sidewards toward it, knocking steps in the snow with the ed"e 
of his right web. When he was close enough under it to be sure 
that it was a cave, and not an illusion, he stopped suddenly. It 
came over him that the cat might be curled up in that very 
niche. I hen he could imagine it not curled up at all, but 

V.l ..4 aI. . I • a 


e. 


crouched at the edge, peering down at him. The wish to weep 
ieturned upon him strongly. 

Oh. Jesus." he whispered despairingly. 

Alter a long minute of standing there listening, he slowly 
moved along the snow bank toward the east end of the cave, 
watching the black opening unwinkingly, and holding the car- 
bine ready. Nothing stirred in there, that he could be sure of. 

°t f thC f Ca y e ’ h . c faced about and climbed up until he 

TZ I rSft P < ! f ^ he S ° Pe t He squatted there ’ stil1 Peering 
nto the rift, and dug into the snow beside him and brought 

up a big piece of the fallen shale. He hurled it into the cave, 

and at once brought the carbine up, with his finger on the trig- 
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ger. The shale struck much sooner than he'd expected, and 
made only the briefest of small, dry echoes. Nothing else hap¬ 
pened. He threw two more pieces, one into each end of the 
little cave. Each time there was only the prompt, shallow echo, 
and then the silence in which nothing moved but the falling 
snow. He thought of reaching in with the carbine and prod¬ 
ding, to make completely sure, but realized at once that such a 
process would put him much too close, if there were really 
anything in there. 

He thought of lighting a match. The idea alarmed him. 1 he 
cat probably wasn’t in here, and if he just crawled in, daring 
the darkness, it wouldn’t even know he was in the pass. The 
flame of the match would show up like a railroad headlight. 
If the cat didn’t know where he was now, it certainly would 
after that. Again the wish to weep swelled terribly within him. 
No effort of his will, however, could bring him to crawl into 
that cave without seeing in first. At last he got the match con¬ 
tainer out of his pocket, and removed one match from it. He 
took a deep breath, and held the carbine in his lctt hand, 
ready to lift it quickly, and then, with an effort so desperate 
as to blind him for an instant, scratched the match at the edge 
of the cave, and held it in just under the corner ol the roof. 
He more than half expected to see the two yellow eyes staring 
back at him like lights themselves. The match made a small, 
shadowy, moving light, but it was enough to show him, alter 
a moment, that there was no cat in there, and no opening at 
the back big enough to let anything through that mattered. It 
was a very low, shallow cave, almost crescent-shaped, and he 
could see, mostly because of the shadows they made, the three 
pieces of shale he’d thrown, and the rough, down-shelving 
roof and back, and the litter of twigs and small bones an 
tiny droppings on the sand. He took only one good look, an 
then shook the match out and drew a deep breath of relie in 
the dark. It was a poor shelter, hardly more than big enough 
to let him lie down, but it was dry, and it could be easily de¬ 
fended, and it would get him in out of the wind and the snow, 

too, and that was the most important thing. 

He peered all around below him, over the snow shimmer 
under the darkness, and then laid the carbine on the e ge ° 
the cave floor and crawled up and sat beside it. crc f 

laced the webs and laid them in together against the back or 
the cave. At last, still w-atching, he lay over on his c > 
with his head to the west end. and drew his legs up into the 
other, more tapered end, and took the carbine into his hands. 
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It no longer seemed so important that he had lighted a match. 
He must keep watch, of course, but he needn’t torture himself 
to do it. He held the carbine then only with his left hand, and 
pillowed his head upon his right arm. After a little while, 
his eyes closed. 

He started up abruptly, striking his head on the low roof of 
the cave, but paid no attention to the blow. It seemed to him 
he'd been dozing for some time, a half hour at least, exposed 
in his cave as upon a shelf. He was shaking ridiculously from 
the cold, and there was no feeling at all in the hand that held 
the carbine. 

Finally he rolled out of the cave, looking quickly to each 
side as his head emerged, and let himself down onto the snow, 
and began to dig through it. He worked quickly, pulling up 
slabs of shale from under the snow and laying them, layer 
by layer, to make a front wall for the cave, and pausing fre¬ 
quently to peer around below him. He walled the lower end 
ol the cave clear to the top. and then began to pack snow over 
it. He lett only a narrow opening at the head of the cave. 
Through this he tossed slabs of shale, until he believed he had 
enough material inside to finish the job. He banked snow 
against the outside until only the opening remained dark, and 
then, after a last inspection of the regions below, worked into 
the little cave feet first, and drew the carbine in after him. At 
once he felt happier, less exposed and much better able to de¬ 
fend himself. Despite this new confidence, and his extreme 
weariness, however, he set to work promptly to complete the 
wall from the inside. 

1 hen, the most important matter taken care of, he entered 
into the condition of careful attention to detail. He searched 
back under the ledges with his hand, in order to know every¬ 
thing that was in there with him. He found no openings of any 
sort, but in one place, far under, he came upon a whole stock 
ol twigs and small bits of dry wood and chips of stone. While 
he was still searching out the bits of wood with his hand, he 
remembered the litter of stuff the match had shown him on 
the floor, and it occurred to him, like a stroke of genius, 
that he could make a little fire. If the light was seen in the 
cracks of his wall, what of it? Nothing could get at him now 
until he chose to come out. 

He gathered everything he could feel on the sand under him 
and around him, even the little bones, and then chose from 
them to make a miniature Indian fire. He lay still for some 
time, debating how to light the twigs. At last'he rubbed two 
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fingers over the oily metal of the carbine, and then rubbed 
the oil on a twig. When he had three oiled twigs, he fished out 
the matches, and lit one, and set the flame to the oiled twigs. 

They caught fire almost at once. Very carefully, so as not 
to smother out the flame, he inserted the burning twigs and 
match into the base of the little cone of scraps. 

Lying on his side, facing the tiny fire and the new wall, he 
drew out his packet of food, unrolled it, and began to eat. He 
ate slowly, his eyes dreaming upon the fire, and at intervals 
he held his hands out to the flame. He didn't allow this triumph 
of comfort to destroy his judgment, however. Although his 
stomach, after the first mouthful of food, rumbled and begged 
for more, at times paining him sharply, like a cramp, he ate 
only one slice of the bread and butter, and four strips of the 
jerky. While he was eating, he went over his directions three 
times like a man saying a rote prayer, in order that he shouldn t 
forget them while he slept. 

“Turn right out of the cave, go to the end of the pass, turn 
left and follow the ridge half a day, turn right and keep going 
till you see it.” 

While he ate and prayed, he fed the little fire now and then, 

from the reserve of twigs beside it. 

The cave was very cold, though. The violent shivering, even 
jerking, returned, and his cheerfulness was almost extinguished. 
At last it occurred to him that he would get warm much 1 aster 
with his mittens on. 

As he reached into his pocket to draw out the second mit¬ 
ten, his fingertips felt something hard and edged below it. 

Now what the hell did l put in there? he thought, and drew 
the object out. As he did so, he heard others rattling faintly 
below it. It was a little, crouching, wooden panther, not quite 
finished, but with the planes of the body blocked out enough 
to show the crouch all right, and the flat, serpent head, thrust 
forward in fixed attention, completed in detail. 

“Joe Sam’s medicine, by golly,” he said, and then, alter a 
moment of consideration, “Late is right, old dreamer. Hna y 
he said, “Well, I’m the one can use it now, that's a cinch. 

He set the panther up on one of the narrow ledges in c 
higher end of the cave. It crouched there, staring down at him, 

and the moving shadows gave it life and color. 

It was just like that, he thought, and was obscurely moved 
that his arrangement had taken on such an uncom or a e 

He removed the other two carvings from the pocket of the 
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parka. One was heavier and darker than the other, and the 
whittling only started on it. He could make nothing of it at 
first glance, and gave his attention to the other. It was unfin¬ 
ished also, but it had emerged from the block enough to show 
itself on the way to being a kneeling Indian, a thin, young¬ 
bodied man, wearing only a breech-clout, and bending over 
an indistinguishable victim which he had begun to skin with 
a tiny, rough knife, meant to be flint, perhaps. 

“A buck, maybe,” Curt said, studying the uncertain victim. 
"No, by God,” he corrected himself. “That damned cat again.” 
He chuckled softly. “The real big medicine,” he said. “The 
medicine to end all medicine.” 


“And that makes you Joe Sam, don't it?” he asked the 
kneeling Indian. 

He set the Indian upon the ledge beside the panther, ai>d 
viewed them both. 


‘Much medicine,” he said, grinning. “A regular, damn Joe 
Sam s Holy Family. Old whiskers sure could whittle, I'll say 
that much. Only, like with everything else, more dreaming 
than work. He didn't get it finished.” 


He remembered Arthur lying on the trail after he had rolled 
him over, so that he was lace up. with his beard thrusting 
ridiculous defiance at the mist of snow' and light above him. 
He was moved nearly to tears by the recollection. 

“Poor bastard,” he said. “Poor goddam bastard.” 

His sympathy seemed about to overwhelm him, and even 


to produce an uncomfortable return of his own feeling of guilt. 

Just never could learn to keep his eyes open, poor devil,” 
he said, and was satisfied. 


He began to study the piece he was still holding. He turned 
it this way and that, and held it closer to the fire, but still he 
could make nothing of it. There were only the first tiny, 
smooth cuts visible, like ripples of a w'ave. 

Hardly started, he said, and set the shapeless piece into an 

upright crevice above the other two, and regarded the com¬ 
pleted arrangement. 

A regular blamed art gallery,” he said. “I cot everything; 
the luxuries with the comforts.” 

He got out his tobacco and pad of papers. He lighted the 
dgarette from the fire. Then he lay back and inhaled deeply, 
and blew the smoke out slowly. After the third draw, he blew 
the smoke in a long, narrow jet toward the unsealed portion 
of the wall, and watched it eddy out at the top. 

Snuff that, you black bastard, he said happily. 
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At once he felt that he had gone too far, that he had foolish¬ 
ly laid himself open to the malicious god. 

“Says you,” he added quickly. 

He finished the cigarette and dropped the butt in the little 
fire. The warmth was making him drowsy. He lay there star¬ 
ing dreamily at the fire. It was almost down to embers by now. 
and he regretted this. It would have been nice to keep it go¬ 
ing. It would have made his sleep a lot more restful. 

“By golly,” he said suddenly. He reached back over his 
head and took down the heavy, dark whittling that had only 
been started. 

“Lord only knows what you were meant to be,” he told it, 
“but I know what you’re going to be now.” 

He set it against the best burning side of the embers. It lay 
there darkly resistant, not even a wisp of smoke rising from 
under it. He was profoundly disturbed. It became more im¬ 
portant than anything else in the world to him that the stub¬ 
born mahogany should catch fire. 

“Stuff’s harder than coal,” he muttered. “Burn all night, il I 
could once get it started.” 

“Well,” he said finally, “can’t be too finicky in a pinch.’’ and 
took down the Indian and laid him beside the formless piece. 

After a little, the Indian began to smoke on the inside, but 
it wasn’t lighting fast enough to suit him. 

“Shoot the works,” he said, and took down the panther and 
laid it beside the Indian, and leaning to the fire, blew cautiously 
between them into the embers. Smoke began to curl up around 
both sides of the cat. Shortly the cat and the Indian were both 
wrapped in flame, but the dark piece still lay there, solid and 
impregnable. 

“Goddam stuff,” he muttered. 

Then, saying, “I'll get you this time, damn you,” he took 
the knife out of his pocket and pushed the cat and the Indian 
closer together and then lifted the dark piece and laid it upon 
them. The mahogany began to smoke. 

“Ah,” he said. “Now you’re talking.” 

He made another cigarette and lay smoking it and admiring 
his new fire. It made more light than the twig fire had, and 
gave off more heat. The low, closed cave became really warn*, 
and his drowsiness returned upon him heavily. He dropped the 
second cigarette into the fire before it was even finished, rolle 
up the food packet and stuffed it into the crevice above is 
head and pulled up the hood ot the parka. Despite weaiiness 
and drowsiness, he was reluctant to go as completely oil guart 
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as sleep would put him. Also, he wished to savor every mo¬ 
ment of the light and warmth. 

At last, however, he drew on the mittens, stretched out and 
pillowed his head on his left arm. After a moment, he felt 
behind him, to make sure the carbine was there, and then 
picked up the knife, drew it out of its sheath, and laid it handy 
between him and the wall. Then he closed his eyes, and began 
to recite softly. 

“I urn right out of the cave, left at the end of the pass, 
north half a day, right, and go till you see it/’ he murmured, 
and repeated the incantation five times, and sighed and began 
to breathe deeply and slowly. 

There were actually two winds blowing outside. One of them 
made a continual, hollow roaring high above the pass, and 
did not, at present, concern him. The other came sniffing and 
snuffing at the chinks in the wall, and his cars continued to 
listen to that one a long time after he was asleep. 
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He was sitting at the table in the Harm, brightly lighted kitchen 

y ' lc T*. house; at least the room appeared to be the ranch- 
house kitchen. At the same time he Has reminded of other 
rooms l here were five big chandeliers hanging from the ceil¬ 
ing, all hung about with glittering crystal pendants. The walls 

Zrr 1 ' ' C ,f '’ U 'i ThCy WCte w,lite ’ like the k ‘lc f 'en walls, 
/ ut they were made in panels instead of wide, rough-hewn 

boaids. and they were painted with a shining lacquer. The 

C;™ ° 7 Cerent. It was carpeted in crimson with 
, ;n cd^cs and had a turned mahogany rail. In spite of these 

1rom e !! CeSt lOWeVCr ; part °f his Tonsure in being there came 

On h V77"' 0 \ Uat W 'Y ,S the ranch -house kitchen. 

las he bo,u <!n, 'tT 0f " ^ G thi€k platter > 0,1 wt "ch 
lay t/u bone and fat scraps remaining from a huge steak 

had'"' y l ° lilin * ln his ri 8ht fist the very sharp knife which 

udl Zfih 1 ° S CGSy r C “‘ ,,W SlCak (lS out butter. He coidd 
\J t "\ ay e ° C l P,ece hod mc ’lted in his mouth, filling it 

disheZha7thr IOI, l S(l,,} Thcre xvere cdso so many side 

dishes that they almost covered the table, and there was’a hir 

silver coffee pot at his right hand. The spout of the silver 

o,\ 6 P0t " a s sending up a delicate tendril of steam 

Hi wasn t alone, either, and the attitude of his company 
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encouraged him to believe that the enormous dinner wouldn’t 
be the last of his pleasures that evening. The door of the north 
bedroom was open. The room beyond it was dark, and Gwen 
Williams was leaning against the doorframe in a pose of delib¬ 
erate and interested indolence. She was smiling at him, and 
watching him with an amused curiosity which had only a 
small remnant in it of her former guarded withdrawal. She 
was wearing a gown made of the same shiny, yellow stuff as 
the blouse she had worn before, but it was trimmed with black 
lace, and it didn't cover her arms or her shoulders or the round 
bases of her breasts. He noticed this particularly, because her 
warm, brown skin, like a Mexican’s or an Indian’s, was amus¬ 
ingly wrong, rising out of that dress, so that he felt a comfort¬ 
able sense of superiority in her presence, and at the same time 
believed that he would benefit from the freshness of her body 
and the wiry independence, even slight antagonism, of her 
spirit. There was no one else in the ranch house with them. In 
such freedom, the idea of a slight hostility, of chase and re¬ 
sistance, intrigued him. 

Yet, in the midst of all this comfort and promise, he wasn’t 
wholly at ease. He kept listening to the roaring wind outside, 
and for something else, perhaps inside after all, that the wind 
made it hard to hear. 

He tilted back in his chair slowly, steadily returning Gwen’s 
look, fencing masterfully with it, and set down the glass of 
liqueur which had appeared in his hand instead of the steak 
knife, and drew long and deliberately upon the cigar which 
was between his thumb and fingers the instant he let go of the 
glass. He blew out a long, slow cloud of smoke at Gwen, and 
continued to stare at her through it, hoping to make her look 
down. 

Gwen surprised him, however, by refusing to continue the 
contest. It appeared to him that behind the curtain of smoke 
she became a much larger woman, tall even in that doorway, 
which was much higher than any in the ranch house. She had 
much heavier, rounder, arms and shoulders and breasts than 
Gwen had, too. She was still Gwen, however, with the same 
thick wreath of hair and brown skin and wide-apart, slanting 
eyes. In one way she was even more like Gwen than before. 
The withdrawn, appraising look was back full strength in her 
eyes. He felt at once that in some way he had played into her 
hands, and his apprehensions concerning time and the sound 
he couldn’t hear became much stronger. 

Gwen turned and walked out of sight into the bedroom. He 
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jumped to his feet, but then stood there, because the instant 
she disappeared, the bedroom became as brilliantly lighted as 
the kitchen. The bed, and the table and lamp by the window, 
were all he could see from where he stood, but they weren’t 
the bed and lamp and table that belonged in the north bed¬ 
room. The only thing he recognized in the bedroom was the 
cover on the bed. and he liked that even less than the un¬ 
familiar objects. He was afraid when he saw it. It was the 
rough, blue bedspread with all the twisting vines and tropical 
birds and fruits and beasts on it, and in the center, the horse 
with a horn on his forehead. Well, he would go in there now, 
and remove that bedspread first thing, and put it out of sight. 
I he moment he decided to do that, he saw that it had already 
been done. There was a yellow spread on the bed now. Yet he 
wasn t relieved. Instead he become suspicious as well as appre¬ 
hensive. Gwen, or the big woman who was so much like Gwen, 
wanted to hue him into that room, and not for what he wanted, 
eit ter. He didn t want to go into the bedroom at all now, yet 
he conldn t stop himself from advancing toward it. 

He had his hand on the doorframe when the light in the bed¬ 
room went out as suddenly as it had gone on. In almost the 
same instant, he realized that the lights were out in the kitchen 
too. Also he heard what he had been listening for under the 
fond wind all this time. It was a sound of heavy breathing of 

"■## iT ■ WOS ROiU * 0,1 thc bedroom. The loud wind was 
still blowing over the roof of the house, but he could hear the 
hi curbing sound m the bedroom as if the place were perfectly 
quiet Then he knew that it wasn't Gwen waiting for him in 
the dark m there, or any other woman either. His fear became a 
paralyzing terror. He was standing in an open doorway, where 

'L " 1 T anyth ! n 8' an<l th(lt heavy snuffling breathing 
was coming closer and closer to him from the other side 

He was lying perfectly still, on his side, facing the wall He 

m when ' n thC abSO,Ute c,arkncss w hich had closed 

h , hghts vv f nt out m the bedroom and the kitchen - 

ut he knew it was there, so close he could have reached out 

No oT h H ' : didn ''- He had to Me perfecMy s .1ll 

demchna everv'l'o-i * U, , his emirc hod >- concerned with 

in the cracks n f u 'n 0t ,hat breathing and snuffling 

out there md th u u k knCW now that k was the panthe^ 

, 1 n lacl bcen out there for a long time al- 
a dy, that it had gained over him a considerable advantage of 

oftr'Eve^, 1 ' 0 h 1C d Sa ‘ ^ ,hCrC ,ettin S Gwen make'a'fool 
Of him. Even in h.s present predicament, he felt extremely 
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bitter that Gwen had betrayed him to such a terrible extent 
as this. 

The cave was smaller than he remembered. He had to lie 
• with his legs drawn up, like those of a child sleeping cold, be¬ 
cause there wasn’t room for him to stretch them out, and the 
shelving roof pressed down on his shoulder. When he imagined 
the cat breaking in through the loose stones in front of him, 
he was terrified anew because he was so tightly trapped. He 
felt that his position would be much improved if he could only 
get the carbine over in front of him, but that would be impos¬ 
sible without a good deal of contortion, and he didn't dare try. 
It he made the least sound for those attentive ears out there to 
pick up, the delicate balance of doubt that was preserving him 
would be broken. That cat would know how he was fixed. He 


could only lie perfectly still and curse himself inwardly for 
having gone to sleep with the carbine behind him. He even had 
to control his fretfulness about that, for he knew that if he 
were to let himself go only a little, he would be swept by brain¬ 
less panic, and that would give him away at once. Even if he 
managed to hold himself absolutely quiet, not a single muscle 
moving, not the faintest whimper escaping him, even then the 
cat would know. Those busy, intelligent black nostrils couldn t 
possibly miss the scent of such an overwhelming fear, and the 
smell of fear would set it off even more promptly than the 
sound of struggle. No, there was nothing to do but lie perfectly 
still and concentrate upon keeping his fear imprisoned in that 
small, round cell in his middle where it was now huddled, wait¬ 
ing like a dangerous internal ally of the enemy outside. 

The worst of it was that he could think no good end to this 
cornered-rabbit strategy. His fire had gone out some time since. 
He was almost as much afraid of jerking from the cold as of 
jerking because the fear broke out of his middle. And dine 
meant nothing to the panther out there, warm in its thick, 
black coat, and free to move about, and fascinated by the man 
smell it breathed in at every crack of the loose stone wall, lime 


was as much in its favor as position was. 

He coudn’t help imagining the panther, suddenly moved by 
some failure in secrecy inside, rearing against the loose stones 
beside his head, and pushing them in. He could see, as i. it 
were happening, the huge, flat, whiskered head thrust .into the 
breach, the mouth slightly open to pant, and the great yellow 
eyes shining at him as if there were a fire inside the cat t ui 
showed out through them. He could feel its hot breath on 
face, and even smell the carnivorous reek of it. 
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Then, all at once, he really was seeing the panther. This 
wasn't because the wall had been broken in, though. He was 
terribly alarmed for an instant, because he thought the wall 
had vanished, and the cat could see him too. Then he realized, 
with great relief, that the wall was still there and that, although 
he had developed the ability to see through it, the cat had not. 
It was crouched just the other side of the wall, with its sniffling, 
snuffing nose down to the lowest cracks. It came to him only 
slowly, like the growth of a horror too vast to be compre¬ 
hended all at once, that the beast in order to loom up as far 
as it did out there, in order to stand on the top of the slope 
of snow and crouch down to snuff at that crack, must be 
enormous. All his previous notions, the lost dream of pleas¬ 
ure, everything, vanished from his mind at the overwhelming 
impression of the cat's size and nearness. He held his breath, 
no longer able to trust the wall between them at all. 


1 hen he understood also, that in his complete absorption in 
the presence of the cat, he had overlooked another danger. 
Joe Sam was out there too. It was his mind and his unrelenting 
put pose which had all this time made the cat seem so humanly 
dangerous. He had come up the canyon silently from the east 
and joined the cat in its waiting on the delta of snow. Curt 
could see him too now. He was dressed only in a breach clout, 
but he did not seem to notice the bitter cold at all. He had a 
knife in one hand, an ancient, chipped flint knife, and with the 
other hand, he was feeling over the uncovered rocks at the 
head of the cave. The panther was only waiting for Joe Sam 
to select the best slabs of the shale, and silently, one at a time, 
remove them until it could reach him. 

Joe Sam took hold of the top rocks, and a queer, whimper¬ 
ing noise occurred in the little cave. It sounded very loud to 
C urt Joe Sam and the cat heard it too. Joe Sam became mo¬ 
tionless with his hand on the rock. The cat lowered its head 
and tightened its shoulders. Joe Sam was looking down where 

r- C J at looki "S' T hey "ere both looking right at him. 
mt could see the thin, wicked, restrained pleasure in Joe 

InUl H l CC ' "' ,l t "? r ‘ ( ! n ; owcd one of them half lidded, 

ufiirt'7- T ay V; e “‘-, hl " ,he ° ,hcr looki "s ri s'" ai him wi,h 

its wicked ioke. Then he saw that the cat had only one good 

eye loo. The one eye was fixed upon him. and it winked very 
slowly without ever closing. * 

a Z h r»?f UraS v br f al i inS * whimpcr occurred again in the cave, 
", ^ Ur ! r ^hzed that he was making the whimper himself, 
and probably couldn t help making it again. A sudden, tan- 
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gible fear ran out all through him , but especially up his spine 
to spread among the roots of his hair. At the same time, he 
saw Joe Sam spring back, grinning, and vanish at the head of 
the niche, and the cat sink down still farther, till only its one 
burning eye was visible against the darkness of the canyon. 
They knew he had come to the end of bearing his confinement, 
and they were preparing for his break. The whimper broke 
out of him again, more loudly. 

There was a change in his situation which he couldn't ex¬ 
plain for a moment. Finally he understood that the wall had 
become solid again. It closed him in, almost as if it pressed 
upon him, and he was unable to see out into the pass at all. He 
could see only one thing still, the cat's attentive, slowly blink¬ 
ing, single eye. It was actually inside the little cave with him 
now. He raised an arm to shield himself from the expected 
blow, and knew that something else had changed. The arm 
rose quite freely. He was still lying like a cold child, with his 
knees drawn up, but he believed that he could stretch out if 
he chose to, and that there was some space between the shelv¬ 
ing rock roof and his shoulder. It was a great relief to know 
that he had that much freedom of action. 

Never looking away from the blinking eye, holding it with 
his own gaze, as if he could thus keep the cat from pouncing, 
he began to calculate his chances. It felt good to be able to 
calculate them, after his will had been so long extinct in terror. 

A second hopeful impulse, one that approached triumph, 
so little does it require once despair is broken, took place in 
him when his liberated mind informed him, at the joining of a 
number of faint, encouraging doubts, that the winking, which 
observed him from so near he could have touched it, wasn t 
an eye at all, but only a coal of his fire, in the last stages of 
burning itself out. 

He was sure, then, that he was awake, although he couldn t 
be sure at just what point in the events he had awakened. 
The lambent eye or coal was still there; it had existed on both 
sides of a border he was unable to locate. The big dinner, the 
warmth, the glittering light, and the contest with Gwen, had 
receded to an unquestionable and regrettable unreality, but 
this was not true of Joe Sam and the panther, waiting outside. 
He believed that their actual presence there, particularly Joe 
Sam’s, was to be doubted, but at the same time a more credu¬ 
lous and forceful part of his being insisted that he consider 

them real, and act accordingly. , , . 

He lay very still, listening intently all the time, and thought 
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about how to get out. There was no wind out there now. In¬ 
stead there was a thick, oppressive silence of snow. His breath 
stopped occasionally, as he believed he heard the soft snuffling 
against the stones, but it was very faint, perhaps not there at all. 

He made up his mind definitely about three things: he must 
wait for daylight; he must trust to the carbine, not the knife, 
despite the dangerously crowded quarters; and he must make 
a rush for it. That was his only chance to catch the huge cat off 
guard, perhaps to frighten it into a momentary retreat, at least 
to get time for a shot, maybe even two shots, before it could 
jump him. There was no possible way to get out by stealth. 
He was enclosed, as if by a dozen enemies, by the cat’s supe¬ 
rior senses and powers. 


Despite this desperate conclusion, he felt much better when 
he had thought the problem out to a decision. He settled him¬ 
self, almost with a secure tactician’s enjoyment, to watch in 
the cracks among the stones for daylight, and to plan the rush 
that was forced upon him. By the time there was surely day¬ 
light between the stones, enough of it filtering through in pale, 
narrow beams to let him see dimly what he was "doing, his 
plan and his body were ready. 

Very slowly, an inch at a time, he rolled over and got hold • 
of the carbine and rolled back with it. He drew off his right 
mitten and laid it down as if it were fragile and of great value, 
and felt lightly of the trigger of the carbine, to make sure it 
was set. He picked up the knife and took it. pirate style, be¬ 
tween his teeth, in case something went wrong and he had no 
choice but in-fighting. 1 hen, with the greatest care yet, taking 
minutes to accomplish the small change, he worked himself 
down into the narrower end of the cave as far as he could and 
still assume the position necessary to the surprise. The cat 
naturally, would be giving its attention to the other end of 
the cave, with the smell of the man and his belongings. 

he wnrkp'fh C , S f S UP ag ‘? inSt his chest as ^sely as he could, 
hnnr k i d h ' mse l around sideways in the cave, and lay back, 

atth,nn U f mS V lhe s '° p,ng roof and held the carbine aimed 
fpof h i P tk T , he Wa toward which h e was slowly raising his 

of he w l, e h a p r, i0n ' his feet directl >’ before the portion 
bickVke a h s e nHn e "h e f *° ^ ° U '- h ' S le S s and his body coiled 

las. ex ho rfa don °t o i^an^ 

Distinctly, and in a cheerfully encouraging tone, though 
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only in his head, he said. All set, Bridges, and then, very 
quickly, Here goes. 

His legs shot out and a wide gap appeared almost soundless¬ 
ly in the wall before him. In the same instant that the opening 
appeared, and in exact accord with his plan, he drew his legs 
back again against his chest, bowed himself over them, rolled 
forward onto his knees, and thrust himself, carbine lilting, 
into the break. 

There was nothing out there; nothing at all. 

The absolute silence and the perfect motionlessness ot every¬ 
thing in sight save the slowly falling snow were shocking to 
him, so completely had he prepared for a roaring report and 
a scream, and some wild, confused fury ol action. He was 
stunned, for a moment. It was as if he had been smothered, 
mind and body, in a thick blanket of white. I hen it came to 
him, desperately, because of the delay, that he was the one 
who had been tricked, that they had heard and understood 
his every cautious movement in there, and were leaping at 
him from behind. He swung violently around in the aperture, 
(striking his head and scraping one knee and one shoulder) 
and, with sickening clumsiness, managed to get the carbine 

around and aimed again. 

There was nothing there either, only the slow, thick, sitting 
down through silence of snow onto unbroken snow. Finally, 
moving slowly, with a faint, chagrined smile upon his face, 
and a feeling that he had been observed by a multitude while 
behaving like a frightened fool, he pushed more of the wall 
out and let himself down into the snow. Without knowing it, 
he still held the knife between his teeth. 

26 


It occurred to him finally that he couldn't stand there in¬ 
definitely, staring into the falling snow. He must get starte or 
home. It would be uncomfortable to face Gwen without a 
panther skin, and to face Harold and Joe Sam when the ca 
had been black after all, and he had been compel ed to run 
from it. But by now such considerations of pride had no pouu 
over him as compared with his desire to get home, to *>e sa e, 
to eat hot food and enough of it, to sleep warm, and to reassure 
his mind and steady his will with real, l.m.ted and farmliar 
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problems. The desire to get home, in fact, was the only posi¬ 
tive force left in him. 

He took the first step down, and sank still deeper into the 
loose snow, and remembered that he hadn’t put on the bear- 
paws. At the same time he realized that he still had the knife 
between his teeth. He removed it, dropped it into his pocket 
and slowly broke his way back up to the little cave. There he 
drew the webs out, and sat down in the gap in the wall and 
laced them on. 

He took the carbine into the crook of his right arm, and 
slowly descended the steep snow bank sideways, leaving a flight 
of fluffy steps behind him. On the bottom of the pass with his 
back to the cave, he hesitated again, and stood peering through 
the falling snow, first to his right and then to his left. There 
was nothing more to see than there had been from above. He 
resorted to his formula for salvation. 

“Right out of the cave/' he recited, “left at the end of the 

pass; half a day north, turn down and keep going till you see 
1 (• 

He turned right, and began to drag slowly and steadily for¬ 
ward along the floor of the pass, falling almost at once into the 

pace his weary but experienced body believed it could main¬ 
tain. 


“Right, then left, then right,” he summarized aloud; “Right 
left, right.” ’ 

Then, all at once, he realized that he was beginning to say 
right leif, right without it's meaning anything at all to him 
and he was a little awakened by a fear that he would forget 
which came first, right or left. 

Right comes first,” he said aloud. “You're right-handed 
You can remember it that way.” 

No. he thought, with a touch of panic because he was so 

t,irr/ ,° •T° e , n . l “ ,his ° bviouS ob ) ec,ion - N °. you've already 
K u iZ r ' S 1 S J , USt left and r ‘Sht. now. Left, right, left right. 

s "rred again by the increased danger of monotony 
in this even simpler count. 3 

Gotta make it real, he thought. 

Cafl C athedral Rock six or seven miles north of the ranch. 

webs Thar f 2 day ' if I d done on « b «e damn 

webs. That s close enough; there’s no way to get this down to 

Then ,here — about another half'day to 

ome P an 1 , r ? n8e - °" ly 1 Was takin S «"y time. and then 

r/'h / , , ° n c par(ly nor,h ' 50 that ' s considerable less 

than half a day too. Say it was about a half day all told, at a 
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good clip. Then I come south a day and some extra, faster, but 
I side-tracked and stopped quite a bit. Call it a day south. And 
there you are; it makes me only about a half a day south of the 
ranch now. Half a day north, just going steady, and I oughta 
be right about due west of the ranch. Then I got half a day 
left to get across to it. Call it three or four hours, anyway.” 

He was elated, not only by his conclusion, but because he 
had arrived at that conclusion so promply, and with each 
figure of the calculation based upon substantial memories of 
his route. 

“Mr. Mountain, Mr. Pass-I-never-saw-before,” he declaimed 
happily, “and you too, Mr. Goddam Blizzard-in-October, I got 
you outfigured. Thought you had me, didn’t you? Well, you 
ain’t. That’s where the little old brain comes in. That’s the 
only thing you ain’t got, and it’s gonna be enough.” 

“And you too, Mr. Son-of-a-bitchin’ black painter,” he add¬ 
ed ecstatically. 

The moment he ceased speaking, however, he was sharply 
reprimanded by that internal monitor who disliked prediction 
in vital matters, and at once he did penance aloud. 

“Only you’re not out of this yet, by a long shot,” he told 
himself, in a tone of foreboding. “And all that’s going to get 
you out is slow and steady and keep your eyes peeled. Left out 
of the pass, north half a day, right, and keep going,” he recited, 
and was pleased to discover that the directions seemed be¬ 
yond any danger of becoming a drill count now. 

And if it keeps up like this, he permitted himself to think, 
looking up into the silent snowing, so that the nearer flakes 
became black, like a vast swarming of flies, against the untold 
depth of the white ones above them, if it keeps up like this, 
it’s gonna get snowed out and give me a look around. ^ 

“It’s gonna look mighty different with all this snow down, 
he warned himself. 

“Yeah,” he replied, “but if it really opens up, so I can see 
any distance at all, see just one big peak, for instance, I 11 have 
a pretty fair notion where I’m at. And if I get a look at the 

sun,” he added. . 

“Take it slow and easy, just the same,” the cautious self 

insisted. “You’re wore down plenty now, boy, plenty. 

“Left, right, and in,” he said. , 

The formula began to repeat itself after all, slowly and 
monotonously, to the slow swinging of the bear-paws. Lett, 

• right, in; left, right in; left, right in.” Finally he checked it by 
a direct, wordless effort of his slumberous will, and t en 
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was advancing in that same dogged, unchanging pace, with a 
mind very nearly as blank as the world around him. 

The wings of the canyon mouth appeared, vast and insub¬ 
stantial through the falling snow, their tops invisible. The snow 
in the pass was deep and light. The bear-paws had become 
a great advantage. The cat would have to stick to the wind¬ 
swept heights and ledges now. and could be kept at a dis¬ 
tance by the simple expedient of staying where the snow was 
deep. The storm in its third day had become his ally in retreat, 
as, in its first day, it had been his ally in pursuit. Only he 
mustn t get careless or absent-minded; he mustn't trust too 
much to its protection. He must remember to avoid overhangs 
of any kind, and slopes where the snow was shallow. 

When he came between the great wings of the canyon 
mouth, where the slope became wider and went down more 
steeply in front of him, he stopped and peered all around, and 
then stared for some time downslope and then, finally, straight * 
out before him into the falling snow. There was a choice to be 
made here. Slowly he brought his ponderous mind to bear 
upon the problem. Here he might either turn north, and go 
back the wav he had come, or he might venture straight ahead 
and do a good part of his distance north in the security of the 
Aspen Creek itself. 


There was something to be said each way. If he went north 
along the ridge again, there would be many stretches of shal¬ 
low snow, which would allow the cat to drew nearer, and to 
charge if it got within range. Down below there, where the big 
trees had broken the wind, the snow must be very deep by 
now. The cat would almost certainly have to stay well above 
nini, and iollow him by wide circlincs. 

I herc was maybe a little to be said for going down to get 
away from the cat. but there was a lot to be said for sticking 
to the heights to beat the storm and the darkness. If he kept 
his eves open, the balance was all for the ridge. 

° u * of ,he P ass - climbed the gentle incline to 

between he nd e se ', and bcgan to shufile steadily forward 
timher h i^Sfa y shadow-wall of the ridge above him and the 
timber he couldn t quite sec. but knew must be below him. 

weh l J in h hlS r nd , bcgan to repeat, in rhythm with the 
agam , t j lc on, > advice immediately necessary “Keep 

, HC had S ° ne a e° od way comfortably to 
e Up^e j before he realized, with a little, frightened start, 
hat he hadnt been keeping his eyes peeled at all, but rather 
had been entranced by the advice itself. He stopped and looked 
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quickly up the gray shadow, and then more slowly the rest of 
the way around him. There was only the slow, uniform down¬ 
pouring of the snow. He went ahead again, but now' drove his 
floating mind to seek a method of preventing such lapses. 

Say I can see seventy-five yards, he thought. I'd guess it's 
more than that, but say seventy-five to stay on the safe side. It 
would take, say, five seconds for him to cover that much in 
this snow. It takes me, say, he thought, counting the steps he 
took and judging their rate, five seconds to take five steps. I'm 
giving myself margin on both those counts too. 

“Take a look around you every five steps,” he concluded 
aloud, “and he can’t catch you napping.” 

The counting w ill keep you aw ake, too, he thought. 

He began to count the slow, outswinging shuttles ol the 
bear-paws, and to look upslope and behind him after every 
fifth step. He had only done this four times, however, when it 
occurred to him that each time he looked around that way, he 


left a blind spot behind the other shoulder. He began trying to 
look each way each time, and found that it broke his gait 
badly, practically stopped him, in fact. It was a process more 
tiring and more irritating than he could afford. His body 
warned him that it must work smoothly and steadily il it were 
to finish this job at all. He settled for looking over his lett 
shoulder after the first five steps of every ten he counted, and 
over his right shoulder after the second five. 

The step counting gradually became as dreamy as the re¬ 
peated directions had been. Sometimes he counted to fifteen or 
twenty before he realized that he hadn't looked over his shoul¬ 
der. Twice he forced himself back into the pattern of count- 
and-look and kept it up for a while, but each time it finally 
got away from him again. When he brought himself back the 
third time, it came to his mind that with no sun, and nothing 
but a guess to go on as to what time he'd left the canyon, th 
only way he could estimate his half day north was by steps too. 

“Two feet to a step,” he said aloud, and stopped and looked 
back at his tracks. “Less,” he said. He moved forward again. 

“Say three thousand steps to the mile, and say fifteen miles 
before I turn down. That’s forty-five thousand steps. Make it 
forty thousand from now, for an even figure. I’ve done anyway 


a mile already.” , . , , 

He began to count his steps. He had counted, with a happy 
sense of progress, to three thousand and nineteen, before he 
was touched by panic because he had forgotten to look around 


at all. 
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“Gecz." he said sharply, “wake up,” and stopped, and turned 
completely around once, peering attentively into the falling 
snow. There was still nothing else moving, and he relaxed 
again. Then he believed that he'd been able to see farther than 
" hen he d last looked around. He peered part way around 
again, and became sure of the improvement. 

Yessir, he thought exultantly, yessir, it’s thinning out. 

He began his rhythmical advance again, privately enjoying, 
down out ot hearing of the jealous god. his certainty that the 
snow was thinning out. He had been moving for some time 
before he remembered that he should have been counting. 
Then he discovered that he couldn't remember where he had 
dropped the count. He was flooded by angry despair. 

“Oh, God damn this snow,” he cried aloud. 

The monitor pointed out at once that this burst of temper 
was extremely foolish. 

It could ve heard you a mile, it declared severely, and then 

added that the emotion had also cost him good strength. He 

could feel how it had cost him strength. His knees were even 
jumping a little. 

Jake it easy, boy." he said aloud, but quietly, and shook * 
his head at himself. 

He moved forward again, saying, “Call it another mile; 
that s close enough, ’ and resumed his counting. 

F i, r0m T J then ° n ' hc ,ooked around only when the monitor 
T°m Hls progress became almonst entirely the rhythmical 
shume and count. Yet, for some reason, an independent un¬ 
easiness began to develop in him. It increased until he had to 

coi.m ttent, ° n tG il ' anJ had trouble kee ping his mind on the 

1 he moment came, some ten thousand steps later, when the 
uneasiness gained his complete attention, and in a manner 

f,rs, ,n anT h 1 • C ?| ,Id m ° Unt no defense - It came to his eyes 

in »k , d , thcn qill P k, y lo his mind - th at there was a faint color 
in the light upon the fallen snow ahead of him. 

ridoe 10 tr ° UblC WaS that the H S ht was coming down from the 

Th/^^c IO ° ked V P ' ?? d couId sec sun up there on his left 

^hOuldT-t^e im^ho 1 1 b u- U f lhcrC ' that was the sun just 
snouldn t be up there on his left. There were only two possible 

explanations for a sun up there on his left. Either he had slept 

all morning in the cave, and it was afternoon now and time 

S:S h,S faSt ’ ° r hC Wasnl *** he 
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The whole of the orderly schedule by which he had steadied 
himself fell apart. He was unable to move in any direction be¬ 
cause of the terrible doubts which arose to confront him 


whichever way he turned in his mind. He stared about him 
through the thinning snowfall. The place was entirely strange, 
and it might have been on either side of the ridge, all depend¬ 
ing on which way he was facing, and whether it was morning 
or afternoon now. He was disastrously weakened by his in¬ 
ability to answer either of these large, simple questions, ques¬ 
tions which just didn’t come up for a man, any more than he'd 
have to stop and think which hand was his right hand. Is it 
morning or afternoon? Am I facing north or south? VVho’d 
ever think of arguing such things? He wished to burst into 
tears where he stood. 

He protested against this desire to surrender. “Use your 
head, boy; use your head,” he said aloud. 

His voice was hasty and worried, but, even so, the sound of 
it in that pale, silent wilderness helped. The despair receded a 
little. Then he saw that he couldn’t guess which side ot the 
ridge he was on, or which way he w'as headed, unless he knew 
whether that was a morning or an afternoon sun. That was the 
question then: What time is it? 

■ The sun was nearly above the ridge. Say, roughly, then, very 
roughly, he thought, with another seizure of panic, about the 
same length of time one side or the other of noon. Say ten or 
eleven in the morning, or one or two in the afternoon. 

“Two or three hours’ difference,” he said aloud. “Not more 
than four anyway.” 

Loosely, in a big general way that he could depend on even 
now, it had been early when he broke out of the cave. Even 
with the darkness of snow, it couldn’t have been much after 
six o’clock at the latest. And little as he could now trust all 
that counting of steps, even allowing for the fact that he hadn t 
begun to count until he was out of the pass, he couldn t have 
been moving the seven hours it would take to make it one 


VIVVU * tfc | 1 -if 

“It’s morning,” he declared, challenging the sun. It s still 

morning. It’s gotta be morning, goddam you. 

The monitor at once added the awful corollary. You ve been 
heading south all morning, then. You’ve already used up your 
half a day, and you’ll need another half just to get back to 

where you started from. „ , , . 

The compass of his body was spinning wildly by now, but 
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the compass of his mind, as if locked where it was, still insisted 
that north was ahead of him. > 

“How the hell could I be?" he asked aloud. 

Once he dragged his attention from the whirling needle, it 
became evident that there w as only one possible answer to that 
question too. He hadn't got turned south, in the dark, in the 
pass, he d got turned north. He believed he knew now just 
how it had happened too. He'd kept feeling he’d be turned 
south by the wind, when he wanted to get under the north 
uall, and he d been stubbornly working against that happening 
all the time. So the cave had been in'the^ north wall after all. 
not in the south, and that meant he'd come out of the west 
end ot the pass, not the east. So he'd been going south on the 
west side of the range all this time. It was that simple. 

Still he couldn't bring himself to believe it. He'd seen the cat 
moving, small as a fly, across the south wall at a time when 
there wasn t a chance that he'd mixed his directions yet, and 
with all the power of the night behind him. he remained con¬ 
vinced it had been the south wall he'd seen looming before him 
when the snow drapes parted in the dark. 

Only it couldn’t of been,'' he complained. “By God, you 
am t seen nothing for sure,” he wailed. 

The monitor promptly called his attention again to the 

noddy weakness which accompanied such despair, and spoke 
sternly against it. r 

'You gotta do something, and you gotta do it now ” he 
declared. “You can't just stand here and let time run out on 
>ou. You can t last another night and have anything left to go 
on. Youi damn knees are caving in now.” 

■,lsoof h thll 0 |f 0f alhlrd night in the mountains, he thought 
‘ ° f tbc ? ,l . skln P ackc < of food, and was invaded by another 
doubt which brought panic with it. He felt in his left pocket 

md Dun^foff U u riedly shifted ,hc Carbinc ,0 his lcft arnl 
and pulled off his right mitten and felt in the right pocket The 

anotheThn, CrC - ' h ° USh " ithout its sheath. which produced 
anothci but very minor shock, and the extra cartridges were 

p icket L "Hc r rem and l ?T h COntaincr ' but 'here was no food 
d ackrI Im i bcr u C ' u lcn - qimc dlsti nctly, stuffing the food 

out of ,o P bu n he n,th r C hC ' d , / lken ,hc Iadia " and the panther 

. t ur , n thcm - r ° save him. he couldn't remember hav- 

either That waT N ?' a " d he hadn t catcn this morning 

thsfuzvhntn Pa h wha ‘ a,lcd him ri S ht now, of course 
mis ruzzy thinking and easy scaring. And the nacket wk 

back there in that niche in the cave P 
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“Oh, Jesus,” he cried, despairing as much because he'd for¬ 
gotten the packet as because he didn't have it. 

The fact that the food packet was still back there in the 
cave, however, made a decision possible despite the conflict ot 
the compasses. 

“Gotta have food,” he declared. “Damn little chance 111 
make it home tonight, with all that time down the flume. I 
gotta have something to eat.” 

It occurred to him that he might even have to spend another 
night in the same cave. The idea was repulsive beyond all 
reason, yet the cave remained, dark, narrow and haunted 
thought it was, “Like layin’ myself in my own coffin, he 
• lamented, the only refuge his memory could produce out ot 
the whole two days of w'hite emptiness that alternately 
stretched and shrank like a concertina. 

He turned and started back along the soft furrow' ot his 
own track. The pale sunlight then cast his own shadow faintly 
and downhill before him. He had gone only a few steps when 
his eyes began to watch the shadow sliding along there, and 
then suddenly his mind saw it too. 

The sun’s behind me, he thought. It's October, and the sun s 
way south already in October. So it's south behind me. 

“Geez,” he cried softly and wildly, “don't I know nothing 

no more?” . 

The needle of his mind settled and the needle ot his body 
turned and lay with it, and the two pointed north unquestion¬ 
ably ahead of him. 

He didn’t feel much better for their agreement, though. 
There was no doubt now about the time he had to make up, 
and his confidence, already so often tried and shaken, was 
nearly extinguished when he remembered himself standing 
back there, arguing so elaborately with the sun, while all the 
time it was shining right in his face with the only answer he 
needed. The self-doubts crowded upon him in great numbers 
whispering all the time, and many of the little fears mingled 
with them unrecognized. Before he had gone a hundred steps, 
he was shuffling along at a half-run and breathing quickly 
through his mouth. He had practically forgotten the panther, 
much closer were his other enemies pressing him, time and 
distance and the entrancing snow. 
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ZZ TtuZ h n« thinned awa y everywhere over the mountains 
1 h u n ";. Passive settling out of flakes. 

it Uysfflele^nH M* d ?S C ° ming ,hrou S h everywhere. Finally 
ia y single and blinding upon the slope of the ridge above 

n, and sprang at him in golden arrows from every 8 angle of 
aheaToTh'm 5 ' *° ,hM ^ ^ ,0 3 ^ trafl 

ih . H r If. 1 ' 3 !'"i e air y-headed, even really dizzy at times as if 
1°, 'f; and < hc Wlnd vvere making him drunk .but “was a 
St fl 8 ,he f nkenn f eSS> a kind ° f chan ’P a gne elaiion. 

growing hope a itwa , sTh C ! , rema | i , ned n . aggin S fain,l >' withi ” his 

looking wes^ as the woHH nagg,ng vvh,ch mad e him keep 
himself H world ,T e " ed U P' to see ‘f he could locate 

to^ee clear tothewes^ k When he Was able ' finally, 

Sw the 

came moments when a sinol^ mt- th th ^ 7V sts * but now there 
out through him escaoed 8 from tk. 6 ’ qu,C !$ y movin S fear ran 

P' W d tgS n th h it 

tit 

hell and gone west and south i n CCP sug8 f stin S. you re way to 
seen before. SOU,h ’ ln mounIa ms you’ve never even 

t>nd then "but'a 1 w a y s re° u nd n g' fhe h ° F ' H H S h W ffl 8 ‘° reSt now 
as his knees and his lungs would ~ shuffle again as soon 

ahead, or across at the "learning sea of 1 "’ 3nd ? ways Peering 
He came around a shamh drifm 1 1 . mounta,ns in 'he west, 
and the wind was suddenly much d , buttress of the mountain, 

much colder, and full of a LTsdnv ''liuF" against him ' and 
snow. The wide, crooked wake r.f ’,u'f e " ng scud °f ground- 
been trusting all this time to th f he bea r-paws, which he’d 
thought, was barely visible and nm'"* °a n0t CVen givin g il a 

at all, bu, only as "a narrow,“^a^de^ion.' br ° kCn 
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“Goddam,” he muttered violently. “Everything, even the 
goddam wind.” 

He hurried forward faster than ever along the faint depres¬ 
sion, keeping up the bent-kneed running without a break, until 
he was breathing all the time in gasps through his mouth and 
the champagne dizziness was constant and produced no elation 
whatever. Yet he didn't go fast enough. Before he was off that 
buttress of the range, the trace had vanished completely. There 
was only the smooth, trackless snow, with the glittering ser¬ 
pents of scud slithering up and across it at him. He let his pace 
slack off a little. There was no use hurrying that much any 
longer. 

What the hell, he challenged the fear. It can't be far to the 
pass now. And nobody could miss a pass like that. 

At the first break in the skyline, a wide but shallow dip. 
with a shallow, drifted draw going up to it, he paused and 
studied it uncertainly. 

“Not deep enough,” he declared finally. “It's no real pass. It 
ain’t it.” 

He really wasn’t that sure, though. Also, he discovered that 
he wasn’t at all sure what the mouth of the pass had looked 
like in the falling snow, let alone what it would look like now. 
He went on after a minute, watching constantly ahead again, 
scanning the ridge as far north as he could see it, each time the 
clouds of windy crystals broke or subsided. Twice more great 
dents in the snow wall halted him. He didn't believe he’d ever 
seen them before, but he knew now that he hadn't really seen 
anything around him that morning, only the snow. 

The fourth of these troublesome depressions of the ridge 
particularly disturbed him. 

Nevertheless, he began to be troubled, as he went on, by all 
four breaks he had passed. They pulled back upon something 
within him, as if he were a spider simultaneously reeling out 
four lines behind him. The farther he went, the more strongly 
the four threads tugged at him, until at last he was forced to 
stop and turn around and look back as far as he could. He 
couldn’t make out, for sure, any of the notches he d passed. 

What he did make out, beyond any question, however, was 
the fact that the sun had already gone far past the height oi its 
arc. He felt that it had taken a great, curving leap while his 
back was turned, and that made it seem likely that he d gone 
by the pass long since, maybe even before he’d started to watch 
for it. If so, however, there was nothing to do but give it up, 
and the food packet with it. He was profoundly alarmed >y 
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that leaping sun. He turned north again, and began to hurry 
on. the four threads dragging at him as heavily as cables now. 

He worked his way swiftly out around one more great 
bastion of the range, and at the first look beyond it, the four 
cables let go. There, not far ahead, was the mouth of the real 
pass, the unquestionable pass. Its height and its slant were 
unmistakable. 


He hailed it joyfully. “That's you, you son-of-a-bitch.” 

The joy, however, died quickly, squeezed out under the ter¬ 
rible burden of the time that had already passed. The shadows 
of the evergreen spires below him were now clearly pointing 
uphill as well as north, and each of them pointed toward com¬ 
ing darkness. He hurried on along the side of the ridge and up 
into the mouth of the pass. I he wind, blowing fiercely now, 
along the spine of the range, was repeatedly hurling the snow 
in great clouds ofl the edge of the north wall and out over the 
hollow. It sank in long shimmering curtains into the cut and 
around him. A little way into the pass, he salvaged another 
moment of certainty. There was the wake of his webs, going 
right up the middle ahead of him. He followed it as fast as he 
could among the watching trees, and through the shining, 
soundless rain of crystals from above. 

I he pass seemed much longer to him now than it had in the 
morning. Twice he stopped and looked attentively along the 
oark rock cliffs of the north side, thinking he must have gone 
as far as the cave, even though he could see the half-erased 
travk meandering on ahead of him. And once he even stopped 

the south wall > bein ? assailed by a brief doubt as to 
which he had stayed in after all. In this matter, as in the case of 

ic pass : bowever. there was no mistaking the right cave when 
ie saw it. The break he'd made coming out and the buttress 
f hand-packed snow, and the little section of uncovered wall 

‘"‘7 Uf ?, pe , r ; tar J Corncr ' tin y as they vverc the base of the 
ca ,, VNal1 - bke the work of some improbable survivor of cliff 

2 r V ld not tor a moment appear to be an accident of 
nature. He was dismayed to remember the faith he had put in 
hat flimsy and tr.vial shelter. He was fascinated by it too, as 

had tTken “place h ° mC in WhiCh SOme family tra S edy 

»r e "rl7 am J- r i 8ht Under i( - he s,ared U P at il and said 

AnrtC G f d ^ a b ind Cat w,th no nose c °uld of picked it out. 
nd knocked it in, too, ’ he added, “knocked it in like noth- 

lllg. 

He went straight up toward it as far as he could, and then 
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climbed sideways in what was left of the steps he had made 
that morning. He would knock in a few slabs of the shale 
and reach out the oilskin packet without taking off the webs, 
and get going again as fast as he could. 

At the thought of having the packet, of opening it and find¬ 
ing the buttered bread and the salt jerky, his mouth filled with 


saliva so that he had to spit. 

He pushed, and the loose shale fell, and let in enough light 
so he could see the ledges. There was no sign of the yellow 01 - 
skin of the packet. He reached in as far as he could, and felt 
to the back of one ledge after another, but couldn t find it. 
Everything else—time, distance, darkness, the now only half- 
believable cat—vanished from his mind. Nothing mattered 
except to get hold of that packet. His watering mouth and 
the growling hollow of his stomach demanded it fiercely. 

HeTeaned the carbine against the clifT, and tore away the 
rest of the wall, throwing it down the slope behind him, shale 
and snow together. When the opening was large enoug , «- 

crawled up into the cave and searched in the crevices, at first 
carefully, but then, before he would be convinced, with his 
mittens off and frantically. There was nothing in any crevice. 

There was only one chance left. He began to hurl the slabs 
of shale from the floor out the opening onto the slope. He had 
thrown out only four or five of them when he saw the yellow 
patch between two stones on the bottom and exulted. I uric y 
he tossed away the last slabs that kept it from him, an , 
suddenly, with his hands out in the air, ready to grasp another 
slab, he knelt there motionless, staring down at it. The 01 ski 
itself had been clumsily unrolled and then rippe , P' , 

practically shredded, and there was not a sing e \isi*> t 

of bread or scrap of jerky in it. 

At first it seemed to him that the mountain itself must[ have 

developed a malignant spirit, an evil, trivia. j hj ® 

thing that delighted in tormenting him. Then it crossed h 
mind that the cougar might have entered the “ve after he ^ 
gone. A moment more, however, during which his disappoin^ 
ment and revived despair brought tears to his eyes, a 
knew that it must have been the work of some of the ldtle rock 

dam thing in the world. 
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It was a dispirited summary, however. He didn’t feel very 
strongly about anything, even the mice. Half asleep he went on 
through the pass to its east end, and out of it to the north, 
and up onto the high ledges in the sun. There the cold wind 
struck him fiercely once more, full of the dancing, glittering 
particles of snow, like faults of his vision, and the dagger of 
time struck into him again, and woke him a little. He began 
to hurry but he felt his weakness all the time now, and knew 
it for what it was. 

That s done it,” he muttered. ‘‘Oh, the goddam^stinking 
little bits of mice, damned if they haven't done it.” 

He kept on trying to hurry, just the same. There was 
nothing to do but keep going north as fast as he could, get 
far enough north before dark to be among mountains he knew, 
or to see over into the northeast. What he wanted to see more 
than anything else was the pass that went out of the Aspen 
Creek to the northeast, the opening through the low hills, with 
the dark, desert mountain across the far end of it like a wall. 
That, at least, was something he couldn't possibly make a mis¬ 
take about. It would be bad if he didn’t find something he knew 
before dark. The stars would do to tell north by, but they 
wouldn’t help much with anything smaller, and mountains 
became even stranger in darkness than under snow. He didn’t 
have enough left in him to trust to just big directions. North 
and East, with their indifference to a few miles of error. 

So he kept on hurrying, even though the weakness stayed in 
his knees all the time now. and the wind was so strong against 
him he could practically lean on it, and getting colder fast. 
His right hand, holding the carbine in the crook of his arm 
was growing numb inside its heavy mitten, and his feet in the 
pacs were beginning to feel dead and lumpy too. It hurt his 

hroat and chest to suck the cold wind in through his mouth, 
but he had to, or slow down. 

Just after the shadow of the ridge had reached the skirt of 
e parka, he tailed to see before him a knife-edge drift of 
now curving dow-n from a ledge above him. His right snow- 
shoe swung straight into it. Hts knees gave way at once, and 

he w „d Cr °Th he u ft ' P , Ushed over onto his ri 8ht shoulder by 
the Wind. The carbine leapt out of his arm. slid across the 

sharp crest of the drift, and vanished down the other side. 

For severa! seconds he lay still where he'd fallen, unable even 

J U , P 3ny an ? er about the accident. He felt only weak 
and ready to weep. It d.dn't seem to him, while he lay X there, 
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that there was the slightest chance left for a man who was so 
far gone he could be knocked down by a snowdrift. 

Then suddenly his body granted him the saving anger. 
“Goddam snow,” he yelled. “Nothing but goddam snow', snow, 
snow,” and he struck fiercely into the drift with his left 
fist, as if it were a human being who had played a practical 
joke on him. The loosened snow, torn off by the wind, struck 
him full in the face, blinding him, and blew down inside the 
hood in big clots. 

At once his anger was transformed into caution. 

“Geez, boy,” he admonished himself, ‘use your head, ou 
got nothing to spare for that kind of nonsense. 

With difficulty, he got himself upright on the webs again, 
and then he had to stand there, leaning against the wind with 
his head bowed and his eyes closed, because he was so dizzy. 
His knees were jumping too. After a moment the dizziness 
passed, but his knees kept right on trembling. His whole legs 
were trembling. He opened his eyes. 1 he mountains to the 
northeast swayed and flowed together, and tiny black spots 
circled rapidly and flew back and forth across one another at 
a great distance. The mountains soon drew apart and became 
firm again, but the swarming slowed down and thinned out 

very slowly. 

Like damn bats, he thought, like damn bats hunting. 

“Take it easy, boy,” he advised himself. “Slow and steady 


is what gets there.” , ... . 

His mind went on by itself. Left out of the pass, halt a day 

north, right, and go till you see it; left out of the pass, hat 

a day north ... . 

At that point he managed to stop its jabbering. 

He worked his way carefully up over the drift, and started 
north again, saying, “Slow and steady,” and careful ^refusing 
to let the advice become another chant. He had shuffled per- 
' haps twenty steps before he understood that he felt queer c- 
cause there was nothing in his right arm, which was non 
less crooked as if the carbine still lay across it. He was badly 
frightened by this lapse. For the first time since he d le the 
pass that morning, the real flight of the small dar P 

t • 

° V “Jesus ” he yelled at himself, “wake up,” and then promptly, 
because he felt how his strength was drained by the anger, he 


whispered, “Take it easy.” don’t 

And don’t cuss, the monitor said. Now ot all times, d 

take the name of the Lord in vain. 
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He returned almost to the drift, and then saw where the 
carbine was lying, the groove of its descent, and the well it 
had made a few yards below. He went down and picked it up, 
and dusted the snow off with his mittens, and climbed back 
up until he could start north again in his own tracks. He went 
slowly now, lifting each foot as little as possible, sliding it 
around and forward through the loose top-snow. 

This careful husbandry of his remaining powers did not last 
long. He couldn t keep his thoughts or his will upon maintain¬ 
ing it, and the dark, internal traitor of time gained power over 
him steadily as the shadow of the ridge came higher. Gradu¬ 
ally he began to increase his pace again, and at the end of half 
an hour, he was once more shuffling along as fast as he could, 

bent lorward into the wind, and making little bleatin" noises 
when he breathed. 


Caught in a sudden spray of snow, he faltered, and stepped 
with one web onto the other, and fell again, half burying 
himself. No rage came to his rescue this time. He lay there 
lor a minute or two. weeping a little, but easily, not even with 
desperation. It was finally only the slow return and growth of 
tear which drove him to undertake the labor of struggling to 
his feet, and picking up the carbine, and moving on. 

He had gone only a short way, when he realized that he was 
entirely m the shadow of the ridge now. He had to get into 
the light again. He didn't reason about it. It was simply that 
the shadow and the cold in the shadow were intolerable. Slow¬ 
ly. on a gradual slant, he climbed to the crest of the ridge 
and into ful sunlight again. It wasn't much help, though. It 
was only light now, without any warmth in it whatever! and 

h ; me Was f Ven Worse - Thc sun stood far down 

on the west, gilding a low and infinitely distant horizon of 

clouds into a city of domes and enormous banners that ex¬ 
tended as far as he could see into the north and into the south 

wkh r> th hCr ! thC ’f 8l , U 01 that ,OW sun struck ’ jt lightened him 

than liaht ? atenc f ss ' Thcre we re many more shadows 
than lights on thc sea of mountains, and where high, angled 

35 ,hI """ “ ™ a W iStS 

After a yerv few minutes he was desperately half-running 
again. He kept no watch at all around him He didn't even look 

of hk 8 h' n ’,h Ut ° n , y marl i cd his steps with the short hleatings 
of his breath, and turned all himself to the one business of 
getting north as fast as he could. 

So he was again surprised, this time by the sudden fading 
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of the light. He turned his body to look west, like a man star¬ 
tled awake, and saw the sun more than half sunk in the city 
of clouds. Everywhere over the sea of mountains, snow 
fields that only an instant before, it seemed to him, had been 
glowing, were now in blue shadow. Even the ridge he was on 
had sunk into the shadow, so that only his head and shoulders 
were in the light. He looked the other way quickly, hunting for 
that place in the northeast corner where the pass went out of 
Aspen Creek. He could see over the lower range now, but 
everything out there in the northeast, except one very distant, 
lighted rim, which could have been either clouds or snowy 
mountains too. Queerly, since it had been tormenting him for 
hours, he was most disturbed because the wind had 1 alien away 
with the light. The quiet about him seemed as ominous as the 
awful distances and the slowly rising darkness. 

The careful planning of the cave came back to him a last 
time. “Half a day north,” he said aloud, and then quickly, 
with something near a waking of his mind, alter the waking 
of his body, “Half a day or no half a day, boy, you gotta get 
down offa here while you can still see.” 

He glanced at the nearest of the big peaks north of him and 
not too far west, and believed it was the Pinto, but didn t give 
it very much thought, for he had started down already, an ie 
saw now what must have been true for some time, toi hours 
perhaps, that there was no longer a jumble of unknown hills 
below him, but a single, long, snow-floored valley between 
two ridges. Despite fear and weariness, his hopes rose again. 

“Not too far off at that, boy,” he told himself softly and 
quickly. “Not too far off, at that. 
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He went down as fast as he could, but it wasn't easy going. 
The snow crew deeper all the way, so that even on the uebs he 
began to sink and flounder, and the downhil! stepping made 
his legs shake badly and give at the knees _ When he came 
amone the bigger trees, where the wind had piled up steep, 
curving drifts, he stumbled constantly, and fell a good many 
ffmes Each time he fell, he was a little slower getting the web 
back under him and rising out of the foam-light^now and 

each time he rose he swore to be more ca ^ul, to^ _ Y 
and save himself this costly and exasperating effort, but 
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couldn t. Even worse, he couldn't seem to keep it in his mind 
or more than a minute or two at a time that he would do 
better to go slowly. He couldn't seem to keep anything 
in his mind for more than a minute or two at a time, except 
his tear ot the closing darkness, and that was constantly urging 
him to go faster and faster. His breath no longer labored and 
bleated as it had when he was running on the ridge, but he 
began to make small, uncontrollable moaning sounds, like 

the beginning of helpless weeping, each time he^fell and while 
he was struggling to get up again. 

It was almost dark when he finally came out of the edge of 
t.mber onto the open meadow. The going was easier there, for 
the wmd had swept the length of the valley, smoothing it and 
packing the snow a little, so that he didn't sink into it so far. 

testi,m The C T? pl: != ued b y ""aginary drifts, which kept him 
testing the white glimmer before him, and also he was de¬ 
layed by the need to stop often and peer around him. 

Iv more?‘^ blaC ,t pamher had rem aincd far off and scarce¬ 
ly more real than the creature of last night's bad dream For 

all an hour at a time he d forgotten it entirely. Now, with 

ieved h r ° aCh ° f n ' 8h .‘- " was back again. Several times he be¬ 
lieved he saw it moving silently and with disturbing ease and 

of trees the wind had cleared 
c f snow It was going around the north end of the meadow 

Jidmg from tree to tree and keeping always opposite him or 
en a little ahead of him. He could never quite catch sight 
o it when he looked directly at a place where it had moved 

ssjyrs drib* as 

Kis ; ^ 
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were out, and it was impossible to guess an irregularity or 
judge a distance up the glimmering slope. 

The cat was in no hurry. It simply matched its pace and 
watchfulness to his and went up stealthily, always just out ol 
sight and hearing and always to his left and a little above 
him. He went more and more slowly, but he never saw any¬ 
thing but the last, illusive flicker of a movement, and he never 
heard anything but his own strained breathing. Before he fin¬ 
ished the climb, nonetheless, he was crouching every time he 
stopped, almost sitting on his heels, with the carbine held ready 
across his knee, while he studied each tree to the left ol his 
course and stopped his breathing in order to be able to hear 
any sound, however small and whispery, in the now perfectly 
silent and motionless air. The most important single fact in 
the world was again the fact that cats can see in the dark. 

When at last he came up into the open on the long, firmer 
drifts of the ridge, he came up stooping, in order not to make a 
shadow in the patterns of the stars himself, and crouched once 
more under the overhanging cave of a summit ledge. He 
crouched there for a long time, watching the ridge both ways, 
though mostly north, but couldn't be sure that he saw anything 
moving on it. He couldn’t be absolutely sure that he didn t. 
though. Half a dozen times he thought he detected a taint, 
shadow passage over the star glimmer, but always, as on t c 
meadow below, it began just in the extreme corner ol his vi¬ 
sion and much farther up the ridge than he d expected, anc 
each time he looked directly at it, blinking his eyes quic \ to 
cure them of the spooks that came from staring, he cou c 

make out nothing certain. 

There was no doubt about one thing, though. It was bit¬ 
terly cold now, a still, eating-in kind of cold that was two or 
three months ahead of itself. The cold worked into him e\en 
through the parka and the heavy underclothes. At the same 
time, the tightening of his muscles against the cold gave him 
a new, false strength and cleared his mind a little. 

“Hell,” he said finally, through this star rift in his dark 
belief, “no painter’d hang around this long, not even a black 

one ** 

A moment later he said, even more loudly, "Black hell. A 

few black hairs on his back, maybe. . . 

He forced himself to stand upright. “You're seem things 

this time for sure,” he remarked scornlully. “And who the 
hell’s gonna hear me?” he asked that greater part of him which 
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" as outraged by his loud voice in the open silence of the ridge 
and by the foolishness of exposing himself. 

It I can spot a light now. I’m as good as in,” he declared. 
He went around the sheltering drift and climbed up and 
stood boldly against the stars on the very top of the ridge, and 
looked down to the east. There were onlv the terraces of 
shadow trees going down the snow out of sight. He was seized 
■>> a momentary fear that he had got his directions mixed 
after all. He looked up into what he believed to be the north. 
He was very little off. He had only to search the sky a trifle to 
the left of where he first looked and there he found the Dipper, 
wheeling slowly upon its invisible tether, and out the line of its 
pointing lip, the tiny, reassuring pole star. 

“Ifs too close under the mountain still,” he explained to 
himself, looking down again and north and south for the 
light he couldn't find. Everything down there was as if no man 
ad even been in it; as if it had been covered with snow and 
lit only by stars since the beginning of time. 

, 9 c , e *’ - vou d think they'd have a signal out, or somebody 

lookin for me, by this time,” he complained. 

It occurred to him that on the contrary it might have been 
oo long, that they might have given him up, and he was embit¬ 
tered by the notion, as it help had been about to reach him and 
hen had been suddenly, perhaps even deliberately, withdrawn. 

1 he hollowness caused by his hunger was enlarged by a hol- 

;°v\ness of another kind, and despite the clenching of his jaws 
his teeth began to chatter audibly. * 

Well, there's no use my freezin' to death while I think 
about it, even if they have given me up,” he said. 

Te>.r h /n b f 0aS |f Ul - CaSC ° f hlS WOrds was not P rc sent in his voice, 
fears of self-pity stung his eyelids. Here he was, three davs 

Welshy in hervo n |f ,OSt * family " and ,hat ,itt,e 

the „ 56 ,0 °' fCd and Warm and careless in 

1 , "'-"-lighted room, were as indifferent to his plight as the 
god of stars and snow and cats that could see in the dark He 
wished to die to avenge himself upon them 

Not even keepin" a light, " he said tearfully. 

rid ye He»w him^lM ^ , d f cad righl Whcre he "»* on the 
idge He sau himself lying half drifted over with blown snow 

eves He°imn n:t T" his face or ^ long dosed 

eyes. He imagined in particular, so that the other members of 

the searching expedition became only her accomnanvine 

shadows, Gwen in her blue cloak with the red lining beinl 

suddenly overcome with remorse because she had beef’so un- 
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kind to him while he was alive and casting herself upon him in 
the snow, weeping and calling his name over and over in a 
choked voice, like the heroines of the plays he had seen in 
Piper’s Opera House and San Francisco. 

In the midst of this satisfying vision, he was seized by a chill 
that shook his whole body. When it had passed he was once 
more possessed by the fear that had come with him up the 
mountain. 

“And don’t think you won't be," he said, "if you just start 
dreamin’ now.” 

His powers, so convincingly restored for a time as he held 
himself against the cold, were used up again by this little orgy 
of emotion after the long, attentive climb. He was well down 
among the trees, descending slowly, almost limply, and whim¬ 
pering a little every now and then at the weakness in his knees, 
when suddenly he knew that the panther was traveling beside 
him again and closer to him than it had dared to come at any 
time before. He caught his breath in the midst ol a whimper, 
shocked at the plaintive, tell-tale sound he was making. His 
brief drama of defiance and disappointment on the ridge 
came back to him now as if enacted by another, and that other 
a suicidal madman, beyond self-control and lacking the last 
vestige of a sense of reality. The cat had been up thete watc - 
ing him all the time, waiting only for a better chance to pic 
him off, and he had revealed to it every secret of his weakness. 
Now, contemptuous and confident, it was going down wi 
him, taking its time, perhaps even enjoying the delay, since 
he had entered timber again and so afforded it an en ess 
choice of opportunities. What’s more, it was on his rig t now. 
All this time, blindly, stupidly, weakly, he had been coming 
down under the impression that it was on his lett, when i 
been on his right. Only its desire to play him could explain 

the fact that it had not jumped him long since. 

For a time he managed to hold himself to descending 
ridge as he had climbed it, a few steps at a time and then « 
long crouch to search the darkness and the snow glimmer a 

to select the clearest avenue for his next retreat. 

“Take it easy,” he advised himself. “There s nothing 11 start 

a cat as quick as running.” . . d 

Gradually, however, he began to increase h «s pace ana 

shorten the intervals of watching. Then the guarded retreat 
became to him a flight and he gave way increasingly to the 

blind desire to run. At last he actually broke3 
sliding trot, and almost at once he stumbled and pitched he 
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long down the slope into a loose drift. In the moment he swam 
there helpless, struggling to get the bear-paws under him, the 
last thin rind around the fears within him split open and he 
was flooded by panic. Diving forward, uttering a series of 
small, crying, animal sounds which he did not hear himself, he 
managed to break out of the drift on the lower side and gain 
enough balance to carry him, and went on down the slope 
plunging and stumbling. 

When he fell again, this time to the side and into the sharp, 
springy boughs of a fir tree, he distinctly saw the cat leap from 
its cover on the slope above. He wrenched over among the 
boughs and brought the carbine up and fired. The flash and the 
report stunned him and he realized, without caring in the least, 
that his boldest declaration on the ridge must after all have 
been little more than a murmur. The cat had vanished when 
the shadow of smoke allowed him to see the snow again. The 

brilliance ol the carbine's flash told him at once what he 
needed. 

Light, he thought. Jesus, if I only had a light. A fire; I gotta 
make me a fire. 


He started down again. Twice more he believed he saw the 
gieat cat move among the trees quite near him, and raised the 
carbine at it. but then had no target. Before long he was 
plunging recklessly again. He glanced back often, hilt moving 
as he was, and among the ever-closing trees, he couldn't be 
sure ot anything he saw. When he wasn't looking back, how¬ 
ever. his mind showed him the cat clearly, a huge, elongated 
beast with yellow eyes that burned and flickered, slipping down 

rom lrec 10 l, ee behind his right shoulder. It glided with that 
unnatural ease across the surface of the snow, scarcely sinking 
mto it at all, and every motion of its effortless pursuit mocked 
his heavy staggering descent and filled him with despair. 

\\ hen the trees opened about a long clearing below him, he 
made a decision at once, not by reason or by choice, but only 
because he could no longer bear to play mouse. He plowed as 
ast as he could into the clearing and across to the trees on the 

mnvino f' om 1 . ,here he looked back ’ bu < there was nothing 
, if| ' g .° n tbe g,lmmcr of the °Pen snow, and he felt that he 

mioht^jr T portant tactical success, a success which 

might even justify hopes ot a final escape. His movements at 

once became more restrained and purposeful. Still holding the 

carbme across his arm, he drew the skinning knife out of the 

pocket of the parka. After a last crafty survey of the dark row 

trees on the other side of the clearing, he slowly stood the 
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carbine into the snow and moved in against the nearest fir. 
pressing his way into the boughs until he could get hold of 
them where they joined the trunk. Still watching the clearing 
over his shoulder, he laid hold of one bough and began to 
hack at the base of it with the knife. 

As the boughs piled up out on the snow, he cut with increas¬ 
ing fury and haste and kept his watch less carefully. His breath 
began to catch in his chest and break up into his throat in 
little sobs. 

It was when he turned to move on to the next tree that he 
caught a glimpse of the shadowy gliding again. He was shocked 
because he had believed all this time that the cat was just 
waiting over on the other side, watching him curiously and 
giving him precious time because it hadn't yet guessed what he 
was up to. Now he realized that once more, and, again nearly 
fatally, he had underestimated his enemy. He stood there, 
crouching a little, and stared up across the pale open until he 
was convinced that the sly motion along its edge was nearly 
continuous. 

Yessir, he thought, with foreboding and sell -condemnat ion, 
it’s circling. It’s working around here to whefe I'm cutting cm. 
Geez, he thought with an instant's wildness, a minute more, 
just one minute more, and he'd of had me. 

“Take it easy, will you?” he said aloud. 

Watching the upper edge all the time, he crept out to the 
pile of boughs and dropped the last bough onto it and drew 
the carbine up out of the snow. He felt much better then. I he 
margin of white clearing all around him, which a moment be¬ 
fore had appeared so uselessly narrow, became a nearly ade¬ 
quate defense. He could no longer see the movement along the 
edge of the clearing either, and he understood that the cat had 
again settled down to watch him and to wait for another lapse, 
whether into dreaminess or into blind activity. 

“Not this time, you murderin' black bastard,'" he said soitly 

through his teeth. 

He kept the watch for several minutes, but he really under¬ 
stood that the cat wouldn’t attack while he was waiting lor it. 
There was to be no short and easy ending of this game, unless 

be himself was the victim. . 

It knows, he thought. It knows, the ugly black bastard. Not 

a wiggle out of it when I got the gun. 

Finally he slowly eased the carbine into the snow again, so 
that its disappearance from his hands was concealed against 
his body, and squatted and began to cut small twigs from 
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the boughs onto the snow. Every few seconds he would study 
the edge of the woods. When he had a little pyramid of 
twigs on the snow before him, he slowly got out the match 
container, and after the longest pause he had yet made, quickly 
drew the carbine up out of the snow, rested it across his trem¬ 
bling knees with the muzzle toward the upper end of the 
clearing, brushed the snow from the scarred butt-plate and 
scratched a match quickly down the curve of it. The little 
flame made an astounding, blinding light. It required all his 
courage and hope to keep him from shaking it out at once. 
He thrust it in under the twigs, and, with its^ light that much 

dimmed, peered anxiously across it at the edge of the clearing 
again. w 


Hie twigs took suddenly and brightly, and there arose a 
noisy fire as big as his hand. He drew a bough to him from the 
pile and hastily cut more twigs onto the fire. The blaze grew 
with a hostile crackling and spitting until its jumping light 
icached all the way across the clearing to the trees. 

I here, goddam you,” Curt said to the trees. 

In his triumph he stood guard boldlv erect beside the fire 
with the carbine in the crook of his arm and gazed scornfully 
ab ( C ^ H lhc cleann »- He grinned at the trees along the north 

‘ Black or not black.” he told them, “you're as scared of a 

lk .; is any ol cm ’ a,n 1 you. you murderin' black bastard ” 

He continued to stand with the carbine in the crook of his 
aim and the belittling grin upon his face, and to congratulate 
himself with silent bursts of satisfaction, for it was clear to 

!h™ni°ht ,h ° f,rC WaS a " a " y who W0l,ld sec him through 


he said, and 


“And once I got daylight to sec by again . 
grinned even more widely 

-re X a 

i SVe* he w hispered, dismayed anew that his fatuous relief 

sake'* m-iiC’ °. v ^ rlook lhis first essential. “For God’s 

.^uke. man, he prodded himself, “wake up, will you? Wake 

stood the^rhine 81 ' 1 ' 7 t( V hC trCGS alon § the sou th edge and 

once more When T 'h T Snow l and be « an lo hack a < boughs 
i nee more When he had a good armload, he got hold of the 

cat bine and went back to the failing fire at a bent-kneed half 
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run. He tossed the boughs onto the snow and fed hall a aozu. 
of them into the fire one at a time, and when they had taken 
well and the clearing was lighted to the trees and even up 
among them again, he stood the carbine up and knelt and 
cross-wove half a dozen boughs flat upon the snow and care¬ 
fully, using two of the larger boughs for tongs, lifted the fire 
onto them and poked it back together again. 

“There,” he said. “That'll hold you for a while.” 

He fed the bright ally as fully as he dared and returned to 
the south edge with the carbine and the knife. 

At last, when his hand was bleeding and his shoulder 
cramped and there wasn't much to choose between the blade 
and the back of the knife except for the nicks, he carried his 
final armload out and threw it all onto the reserve pile. He sur¬ 
veyed the magnificent pile from his bloodshot eyes and 
grinned. He wasn't steady on the webs, even with the carbine 
as a prop, but there was in that grin the confidence of one who 
sees his way clear to the end of a difficult problem. 

“There, goddam you,” he said softly, addressing the patient, 
invisible cat. “And I won't move again till it's daylight: so 
help me, I won’t.” 

He leaned the carbine against the pile and squatted on the 
floor of boughs and unlaced the webs and stood them up to¬ 
gether beside the carbine. He sat down and leaned back against 
the cushiony pile and stretched his feet to the blaze. Laying 
the carbine handy across his lap, he made and lit a cigarette 
and then let his head fall back into the boughs too, and smoked 
slowly. The smoke in his long freshened lungs and on his 
empty belly made him very dizzy at first, but it tasted good 
and it helped to ease his hunger. He was too tired, too cramped, 
dull, shaking tired to be very hungry any more anyway. Alter 
the third drag at his cigarette, he said once more, but very 
softly this time, ‘‘Not till it’s daylight, by God; not till it s day¬ 
light, so help me.” 



He could not, at first, maintain a confidence which justified 
this little boast. He didn't feel safe sitting down and m that 
open place with the firelight on him. The movements ot the 
light in the edge of the woods alarmed him repeatedly and 
made him long to jump to his feet and raise the carbine against 
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some shadowy threat. His long laboring muscles jerked inde¬ 
pendently when he relaxed and grew tense at each alarm. His 
sore and tired eyes moved with independent fearfulness in his 
head, trying to keep guard all around the edge of the clearing, 
hut particularly along the north edge, opposite the fire. They 
went back to the north edge after each glance elsewhere. With¬ 
out knowing it, he even shifted his position a little at a time 
until he was half facing the north edge. Occasionally his eyes 
more than doubled an alarm by detecting a fleeting, shadowy 
passage in the very place they were watching, a movement 
just beyond the reach of the light and out of rhythm with the 
flickering of the fire, so that he put both hands to the carbine 
and even began to lift it. 

Gradually, however, the warmth and the light reassured 
him. He gained faith in the power of the fire itself to hold the 
cat olT. 


“Scared ol a little fire, ain't you, you black son-of-a-bitch,” 
he murmured, and a little later, “I could go to sleep right here, 
and you still wouldn't dare make a try.” 

In his mind he commented. It’s all his game in the dark, the 
sneaky, black bastard, but while I got a fire and this—he 

patted the stock ot the carbine with his mittened hand—it’s 
all mine. 


“I'll wait you out, all right,” he told the cat. 

His body relaxed as the warmth worked into his garments, 
and then through them. He made another cigarette and lit it 
with a twig from the fire. He breathed out a thin plume of 
smoke insultingly, in the manner of one who is secure before 
a detested enemy, and turned his eyes slowly to look at the 
north edge of the clearing. 

“I hope you freeze oufthere, you bastard,” he said. “I hope 
you re drooling for a taste of me.” 

He chuckled at the picture his mind made of the panther 
crouching in the shadow of a spruce tree and staring with great 
flickering eyes at the savory man at ease between ^his support 
o boughs and his sentry fire. He was amused by the indecision 
o its gaze, the torment it was enduring between fear of the 
ire and the urge to get at him. He made it slaver a little and 
hen gulp its spittle, and chuckled again. He saw this against 
the fire, and without concern, as he might have looked at a 
colored illustration in a child's book. Indeed he was beginning 
to find it difficult to look beyond the happily moving fire at all, 
and almost as soon as he had created it, the picture of the 
great cat lost the power to hold his full attention. It began to 
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change shape and dilate and blur, so that the head ot the cat 
became much too large and bright and, to his taint, departing 
amusement, assumed the iridescent halo oi the fire as its own 
before it disappeared. 

“Thinks it’s a damned saint now.” he murmured. "Damned 

cat thinks it’s a saint.” . 

He was standing on the paving blocks of the Embaica uo 
in San Francisco. It was the middle of the morning and the 
sunlight was warm and clear and full of the curving, at row \ 
flights and scattered settlings of pigeons. He was dtessei ex 
pensively in clothes that he must have put on for the e\ l ’ nl '. 1 ^ 
before, and wore a gray derby and carried a cane. it t us 
head back, like a man for whom there is neitliei uu, ’> ,u) ' 
care, he was breathing out the smoke of a very large am ios y 
cigar. He was watching the passage of three hurrying womui 
all laughing alarms and sudden scurryings, acioss t tc n ,(i 
plaza full of drays and carriages. He had divined as Huy 
passed, in the quick, laughing glance of the woman mans 
him, that it might be worth his while to follow them. She had 
observed him quite completely for so short a loo . am < 
ended by gazing directly, even with a kind of H>( . n<SS ' 
his own eyes. Also there was something about the 
that was familiar, and he believed the familiarity to n pi 
ing in itself. The other two women wore long coats and j■ 
flowered hats upon high-piled hair, but the ha f-un , 
one was wearing a yellow suit with a pleasing y snlt b ’ 

and no hat at all, but only the coppery wreath of hi 
braided hair. While he was watching them out into tin 
of the plaza’s confusion, she lifted the yellow 
it forward over her thigh while making a giaccf , 
escape from the path of a huge, black dray, horse* ihlmle 

plumes, like the plume of a band leader s sha °’ ot was 

and large, yellow and peculiarly human eyes. Her escp 
both more fearful and more revealing than th *f™? thouoht 

ranted, for although the horse was large, u P orl . . m fdst 

unnaturally large, as arresting as a gigantic statue m them,dt 
of the life-sized turmoil around it, it was advancing slo» y 

and was not near enough to threaten het. wo men 

He was given a final encouragement when the lhr / 

were safely beyond the black horse by one more qua 

Z*1!*™ over the 

at hiat Te'wZdn; P u, himself a, a ^X'ZXi'frZ 
with undue eagerness. Smoking and smiling, 
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beneath his drooping lids the three women growing smaller 
among carts and horses, street cars and hurrying men, and 
was about to turn after them and commence his leisurely pur¬ 
suit when they vanished, perhaps behind the great brewery 
wagon, piled high with barrels, which was just them slowly 
passing. 

The effect of their disappearance upon him was not that of 
anything so natural, however. He was astonished. His idleness 
and contentment were gone in an instant, and he became 
alarmed because his body so unmanageably slow in an¬ 
swering his desire to hurry after the three women. It seemed 
to him now that the last glance of the woman in yellow had 
not been an invitation after all, but an urgent, a terrified 
warning. He became certain that her eyes had been staring at 
him in horror, because of some danger which threatened him. 
She hadn t been laughing at all; she had been gasping, or even 
screaming; it was impossible in the complex uproar of the 
waterfront to tell which. 7 he inock flight of the three women 
had at that very instant become an actual flight. He believed 
also that there had been, at the last moment, something famil¬ 
iar about the backs of the two women with the woman in 
yellow, the tall, long-striding one in the center, and the short, 
(/nick one on the other side. Their likeness to women he knew 
disturbed him even more than that of the woman in yellow, 
but now there was no time to consult with his memory. He 
had first to discover what the danger was. He believed it to be 
almost upon him. and he groaned at his own unwieldiness but 
managed at last to turn his head, and then knew at once that 
he had been expecting this attack from the moment he had 
seen the human, yellow eyes of the horse and the unnecessary 
little hurry of escape by the woman in yellow. 

I he black horse was nearly upon him, looming twice his 
heigh, above him, and over its head, between its ears, he be- 

r.L, dr .\ ver > wt 'om be hadn't noticed before, a man unbe¬ 
lievably tall and narrow, with yellow, inhuman eyes full of a 
deadly delight He had a long, dark beard, which flowed back 
upon the wind of his approach, and his left arm was lifted 

th , C Sky ' which was ™<ldenly gray and 
f ggy and filled with the drifting smokes of the city. In his 

bud'whip St ’ the heardetl man was brandishing a great, black 

Curt cried out and raised an arm across his face to cover it 
from the expected cut of the lash, but astonishingly he was 
fluked only lightly and not across the face at all, but upon his 
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right leg just above the knee. Then he realized that it hadn t 
been such a light blow after all, for the pain increased until 
it stung almost unendurably. As he was telling himself that 
the whip must have cut him like a knife, it became very dark 
on the Embarcadero, much darker than fog alone could make 
it, so he knew he had been wrong about the time of day. It 
wasn’t morning at all, but the beginning of night. He became 
dreadfully confused, and the most confusing thing was that he 
knew now, the instant the pain had begun he had known, that 
the vengeful, bearded man was Arthur. The pain, however, 
became much more important than the impending threat of 
Arthur and the intelligent horse, which had now begun to 
shine like red gold and to develop an iridescent halo, as if it 
were coming through a flaming circus hoop. 

He moved his hand quickly to brush away the pain. 

At once he was sitting, half-lying, really, in front ot a small 
fire with nothing but empty snow around it. For a moment 
this transformation brought him tremendous relief, because 
he'd expected to have to dodge Arthur and the horse again, 
and now they weren't there. Then he saw that what he c 
brushed off his leg was a cigarette butt. It was lying on cedar 
boughs beside him, not on gray paving blocks, and the end o 
it was glowing brightly. He came back into the making wor 
completely. He looked quickly up across the clearing. Cer¬ 
tainly he had done no more than partly close his eyes tor an 
instant, yet the shadows had advanced dangerously toward 
him from every quarter. He could hardly make out the trees 
at the edge of the clearing. His mind cried, Jump, hut tnc 
best he could do was to bring his body lumbermgly to its 
knees and get the carbine, with maddening slowness, turned 
toward the north edge. After a moment ol scrutiny, he relaxed, 
still studying the vague woods, but letting himselt back o 

his heels and condemning himself aloud. 

“Geez,” he said bitterly, “failin' asleep. You gotta keep 
awake,” he told himself urgently. “You gotta keep awake and 
keep that fire up. That’s all that bastards wa.tin lor. >ou 

^Hegotlo his ^laboriously and, turning the carbine as he 
turned® peeked all around the shadowy border of Jhe deanng. 
When he had decided, moving his thoughts w ,h a '^ os ‘ ? d 
much difficulty as he had in moving his body, that he 
afford another look away from the woods, he threw five more 
u m .ahs from the pile onto the fire. At first slowly, and thu 
with & a rush, the flames came up through them and the clearing 
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was once more defensible. He stood attentively at guard for 
some time, but then, since only the firelight and the shadows 
it made had moved, decided that he could risk some action 
against the threat of returning drowsiness. He considered the 
problem, moving each idea separately, as if it were a large and 
almost square stone. Suddenly he raised his head. 

"Smoke," he said with satisfaction. ‘‘Keep smokin’.” 

He seated himself cross-legged upon the boughs, the car¬ 
bine ready across his lap, and drew his papers and sack of 
tobacco out from under the parka and began to make ciga¬ 
rettes. 

"Last about ten minutes apiece,” he decided. “Mostly longer, 
but say ten. I hen ten minutes between cigarettes. That's three 
an hour. There'll be daylight enough to get going by six 
o'clock. It's about ...” 


He squinted up at the sky, trying to see the stars through 
the imprisoning aura of the fire. He thought of getting up and 
going beyond the light for a look, but he wasn't sure he could 
make a good guess even then. 


"You can figure it close enough,” he said, working at the 
cigarettes again. “Say it was dark about six. Not any earlier, 
anyway, and that’ll make it an even twelve hours. I must of 
been up in the valley about then.” 

He began to estimate the time it had taken him to climb 
the lower ridge, play his ridiculous little drama on top of it 
and then get down into the clearing, and start the fire and cut 
the big pile of boughs. In review the whole journey since dark 
was a dream in which action was without sequence and there 
was no dependable sense of time or place. 

Holy God,” he muttered, “didn't I know what I was doin’ 

at all? and resigned himself to calculating the time it would 

have taken him to get across the ridge in daylight at a steady 

pace, such as he might have maintained in the course of an 
ordinary hunt. 


I hat II be close enough for this cigarette business,” he 
assured the monitor, who had been weakened by sleep and 
made terribly uneasy by this last wrestling with the minted 
experiences of the sleep world and the waking 

"Three hours,” he admitted finally. “It couldn't have been 
less, that s a cinch. Call it nine o'clock now then.” 

At that conclusion the monitor promptly lost his self-control, 
and cried out wildly within. Only nine o'clock. I thought it was 
midnight anyway. Nine o'clock. That's nine hours to wait. You 
can t last nine hours, you fool. You can't keep awake nine 
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hours. You aren’t even really awake right now. Nine hours. 
Oh, my God. 

Curt experienced a frantic urge to get up and make a run 
for it right now, and at the same time he underwent a great 
rising, dilating, tremulous motion of the spirit, a wordless 
prayer in extremity. The “Oh, my God," of the monitor was 
not merely a profane exclamation, by any means. 

In his present heaviness, and in the security ot the firelit 
clearing, however, even despair had only the power it might 
have in a borderline dream which part ol him ret used to be¬ 
lieve, remaining aloof and critical. 

‘Take it easy, will you?” he told the cringing monitor. “Nine 
hours? What the hell's nine hours? You can take anything tor 


nine hours.” . 

“What was it I figured?” he asked himself, and finally found 
it. “Three cigarettes an hour,” he said. “That s twenty-se\en 

cigarettes.” 

There were papers enough to make only fourteen cigarettes, 
however. When the last paper had been used, he counted t c 
cigarettes, laid out in a row on the bough beside him. and t leie 

were only fourteen. . 

“All right,” he said quickly, before the monitor could wan 

again. “You’ll have to wait a little longer between smokes, 

that’s all. It’ll be ...” _ . t ... 

He labored slowly at the problem, helping himsclt 111 

figures written into the snow with a twig, and making SCV( j ra 
errors, each of which caused a raging despaii almost equa o 
that which had followed the attempt to review Ins retreat 
After four tries, he arrived at the conclusion 'hat there were 
five hundred and sixty minutes in ntne hours. But men m. 
brooded for some time, and finally bent h.s head down and 
pummeled the back of it with both fists, and cried so^ y. 
“Geez, can’t you think at all?” because he couldn t make up 
his mind what calculation was required to discover the nu 
ber of minutes between cigarettes. At last, however, he deeded 
that he should divide five hundred and sixty by fourt ^ c "’ 
got the answer to this on only the second try. and w ? b J" 
couraged because it was so probable that ,t seemed to justify 

announced happily. "One cigarette 

CV H y e wafabouttoseUle himself in the unthinking ease of one 
who has only to observe a completed table o f answ r 
to know what to do and when to do it, when it occurred to 
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that he hadn't allowed for the time required to smoke the 

cigarettes. s 

"Oh, dammit to hell," he groaned, and suddenly and furi¬ 
ously wiped out all the figures he had drawn in the snow. 

"No, he retorted, after a minute, “you gotta know. Ten 
minutes to a cigarette, I figured. Times fourteen, that’s . . 

He paused, and then declared happily, because he hadn’t 
even had to write it. "One hundred and forty minutes. Take 
that Irom five hundred and sixty, and you got . . 

He performed the subtraction in the snow. 

"Four hundred and twenty minutes left," he decided. “Then 

. . . but discovered that once more he wasn't sure what his 
problem was. 


After a long, unhappy time, he decided that it was division 
again. He performed the division in the snow also. 

Ihirty, he announced. He was much cheered because the 
answer had come out even. “Thirty minutes," he announced. 

At those words, he made another happy discovery'. “That’s 
half an hour; an even half hour between smokes.” - «* 

It came to him then, like enlightenment from an entirely 
different realm ot knowledge, that in getting things down tQ 
exact minutes, he was perhaps going to impractical lengths, 
since he had no way of keeping time. He felt reassured to be 
hack in a practical realm, and a little ashamed of having gone 
to such academic lengths in order to get there. 

Call it half an hour, roughly," he said 

He made himsefif wait for'the first of the fourteen cigarettes, 
thinking, It II be easier to wait now than later. 

He fed the fire again during the wait, and discovered in that 
act a final, useful, common-sense device. 

Make it one cigarette every time you fix the fire," he said. 

I hat 11 give you margin.” 

He maintained this system of vigil through five cigarettes, 

r ‘". g to throw ,hc houghs upon the fire each time, and then 
orcing his reluctant body to move about against its drowsiness. 


30 


Even so, the sixth cigarette burned him again, and when he 

down ,oTd e |, he SaW , WUh horror that «hc A- had burned 
n in Juh , py f ramid ° embers. The darkness had closed 
m to w.th.n a few feet of htm, not one good leap for a cat like 
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that. He sprang up clumsily, and swung the carbine against 
the north edge of the woods. 

Only after a long, hard-breathing, peering attentiveness, 
during which the cold began to shake him again, did he dare 
turn to get another bough to put on the fire. 

. He lit another cigarette and made himself smoke it slowly, 
and after a little he was calmer again. He reflected that it must 
be midnight by now, even if he hadn't kept time very well, at 
least midnight, and probably a lot later. 

He had taken only a drag or two on the eighth cigarette, 
when it suddenly became evident that he had failed again in 
his watch, and this time once too often. 

He was warned by a man’s voice calling, ‘Curt, Curt, look 
out,” and thought at first that it was Arthur calling, from some¬ 
where down the slope behind him. Then he saw the eyes 
turned upon him from beyond the fire. At first, he believed . 
seeing only the great black shape through the bright screen of 
fire, that it was the black horse from the Embarcadero, because 
the eyes had that same partly human look. But then he saw 
how it was creeping, and he knew. 

It saw that he was awake and staring back at it, and it ceased 
crawling, and crouched on the snow, trembling with prepara¬ 
tory excitement, its enormous, glowing eyes fixed on his face, 
and its mouth a little open, so he could see the curving sabre 
tusks and the lolling tip of its tongue. Silently and flexibly, 
scarcely changing the level of its back, it gathered the great 
springs of its hind legs under it. The tip of its tail was curling 
and uncurling in little twitches. He could see the curling tip 
first on one side of it arid then on the other. He couldn't look 
away from its eyes, and so long as his own eyes were fixed by 
them, he couldn’t move from where he sat either. He felt hor¬ 
ribly exposed and helpless, and the carbine, which he couldn t 
lay hold of, became a millstone weight upon his thighs. He 
struggled frantically to bring about the escape from those 
eyes, that would allow him to put his body in motion, but it 
was as if he had lost any direct connection with the body, as if 
his terrified self were anchored there immovably by the weight 
of another man’s body, a great, iron-heavy, feeble-nerved, set¬ 
tled body. He knew this paralysis was largely a result of the 
cat’s stare. It wasn’t the feelingless, gilded stare of a cat about 
to leap. There was that in it, all right, the barely controlled 
eagerness lo kill him, but there was something else too, that 
didn’t belong in a cat’s eyes at all. The eyes were not on y 
intent upon him; they were at the same time mocking his help- 
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Icssness. The mind behind them knew perfectly well the cause 
of his fettered condition and was making a little joke of its 
own about this conclusion to the boastful pursuit and the la¬ 
borious defense. It was the same look he'd seen in the black 
horse’s eyes that had made him think they were human. 

Then he knew what he should have known the moment he 
saw the eyes. The cat wasn't alone. The cat was thinking about 
him with the mind of Joe Sam, only he’d been slow to recog¬ 
nize the look because it was in two eyes instead of just one. Joe 
Sam was on the south side of the clearing, right in the edge of 
the woods, the same quecrly young, smooth Joe Sam in a 
breech-clout. with a stone knife held ready in his hand. 

The voice called from below again, though from much 
nearer, and it wasn't Arthur’s at all. It wasn’t even alarmed. 
It called with thick, stupid cheerfulness, “Curtis, where are 
you?" It was the father, and he was drunk. The father had got 
drunk and come up here to look for him. 

At the sound of the voice, Joe Sam faded back among the 
trees and waited there, just out of sight. The cat was distracted 
by the new presence too. It looked away from Curt’s eyes and 
past him, and held its tail still and fixed itself in exactly the 
.stage of preparation it had reached when the thick voice called. 
Its monstrous intention seemed to weaken with the division 
of attention; Curt could feel the concentration go out of the 
creature, as if it were partially deflated. 

Hts body became his own, and he leaped to his feet, bringing 
up the carbine even as the cat, startled by his quick motion, 
looked back at him and recoiled into a lower crouch. He fired 

directly into the forehead interval of darkness between the 
two great burning eves. 


1 he report was shocking beyond any report the carbine had 
c\er made before. A moment earlier he had been standing in 
from ot a big fire that lighted the clearing all the way out to 
the trees. Now he was standing in blind darkness, with the car¬ 
bine still at his shoulder, and he could still hear the last, flat 
echoes ot the shot on the mountain above and a deep, thun¬ 
derous echo rolling downhill behind him. He could still smell 
the stinging powder. Yet he was as astonished by the report 
as if someone else, the heavy-bodied man who'd held him 
down, had fired the shot, and bewildered because the shot had 
blown out the light in the clearing like that. The shot had 
missed too. The cat had leapt aside from a shot right in its 
face, or worse, the shot had gone right through its head and 
done it no harm. It was crouching there again, just beyond the 
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lire hollow and a little to one side of where it had been before. 
It was still staring at him with the great, lambent, knowing 
eyes, and the pleasure of mockery which had restrained it 
before had almost completely given way, because of the voice 
and the shot, to that murderous urge. At any instant it would 
leap. 

And I shot right through it, he thought wildly. I shot right 
through it. 

The monitor abdicated with a long, internal wail, and he 
dropped the useless carbine and turned to run. He fell into the 
sharp, resilent wall of the boughs and crawled up over it on 
all fours, yelling, “Dad, go back, go back," and fell into the 
snow on the other side. He scrambled forward and up to his 
feet again without a pause. Someone near him was making 
tremulous, unceasing whimpers of terror and the sound made 
his hair crawl and weakened his knees. He could think only to 
run as fast as he could down across the star-glimmering open. 
The snow was nearly to his hips and he plowed down through 
it clumsily, falling when he stepped into hollows or onto unex¬ 
pected rises, but always swimming back up to his leet and 
downhill, with that crazy whimpering going on around him. 
He expected at any instant to feel the great, hurtling weight 
of the cat strike him across the back, raking at the torn shoul¬ 
der of the parka, through which he was vulnerable, and the 
great curving teeth, with the hot wetness between them, close 
upon his narrow neck. 

“Dad,” he yelled again, and once more, ‘‘Dad,’’ as loudly as 
he could, not warning the old man now, but begging lor his 
help. He didn’t yell a third time, though he was about to, be¬ 
cause he suddenly realized that it wasn't his father down there 
at all, and that it never had been. It was Joe Sam down theic, 
ahead of him and just to his right, in the edge ol timber. Joe 
Sam had called in the father’s voice to fool him, to get him 
to start running, or to jump up, as he had, and yell. He had 
done it to make the cat leap. He was waiting down there with 
that knife in his hand in order to finish the job himselt in case 
the cat should miss. 

He veered in his flight to avoid the place where Joe Sam 
was waiting, and went straight down the white strip of the 
clearing. He knew now that the cat wasn't about to jump him. 
It wasn’t in that much of a hurry; it was only Joe Sam, really, 
who was in such a terrible hurry. He could feel how easily the 
cat was loping down behind him. He could hear it panting an< 
making little nervous, whining noises closer and closer to him. 
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He fell again, and rolled to one side to escape the cat’s leap, 
and continued without a pause to scramble down on all fours 
through a yard of the drift before he could get to his feet. 

He could see the pale, open highway of the snow reaching 
far down ahead, perhaps all the way into the valley, and even 
in his terror he knew that he was lost, really lost, and just 
hadn't known it before. There was no such long, open strip 
down any mountain all the way around the Aspen Creek Val- 
. ^ ^ tt wrong about everything. He was in entirely 

strange mountains; they might as well have been the Andes 
or the Himalayas or the mountains on the moon. The cat 
whimpered louder than ever behind him. 

He stepped down unexpectedly again and fell. For a small 
portion of an instant he tried to scramble back onto his feet, 
because he could feel the cat breathing on him now. Then he 
knew, because he couldn't find even the loose snow' with either 
hand or cither foot, that this fall was not the same as the others. 
He felt himself helplessly turning a cartwheel he didn’t want 
to turn in nothing at all. Something sharp, and set in the whole 
weight ot earth, struck his back and threw’ him over faster and 
larthcr out and almost at the same instant struck his right 
ankle and turned him over so that he was falling head down, 
and then, as if it had been started by the first blow, but had 
been a little delayed by the shock, there w'as a wild, long 
scream going down with him. It grew' around him. It multiplied 
and became as twenty despairing voices through whose wail¬ 
ing chorus he fell headlong. 
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PART FOUR 



The hand continued to move Harold's shoulder gently, and 
now he was sure it was Gwen’s hand, because it couldn t be 
Arthur's, and Curt wasn't even there, whatever Arthur had 
said. He realized suddenly that Arthur wasn't there either, 
now, and he was frightened. 

“Harold,” Gwen said, softly, but with the utmost urgency. 
“Arthur's gone," he told her. “Arthur's lost in there. We’ve 
got to find him.’’ 

His voice sounded too loud, dangerously loud, now that the 
blue jungle had stopped moving and there was no waterfall. 
He knew that he shouldn’t have spoken, and that there hadn t 
been any need of speaking, because that was what Gwen had 

been trying to tell him. She already knew. 

“Darling, wake up,” Gwen said, which was ridiculous, be¬ 
cause he wasn’t asleep, and he hadn't been asleep. Perhaps 
she only meant his confusion. He was certainly confused. 
He didn’t know what to do. He must answer her She had 
known the truth all the time, and perhaps she could tell turn 
what to do. That was why she wanted him to listen to her 
“Yes?” he said, sitting up and turning his head quickly to 
look at her. “What is it? What’s the matter?” 

It was Gwen beside him, all right, but everything became 
more confused than ever for a moment, because she didnt 
have on the blue cloak, with the hood up over her head. She 
was wearing the yellow blouse, and her head was uncovered. 
That blue darkness wasn’t around her, either. A melancholy, 
far-away sunlight was shining on her braided hair, showing the 

little gold and copper glints in it. 

“It’s no use,” he told her sadly, and when he spoke, and 

heard his own voice quite distinctly, he realized at once why 

it was no use. . , • , nn.' 

“It was just that bedspread,” he explained. The bit 

we put around^Arthur.” . w 

“What was?” Gwen asked, and he was coni used again. 

was going to say. “Arthur's dead. It was just the bedspread the 

blue o^e with the unicorn in the middle,” when Gwen took 

his face in her hands and kissed him. 
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“Darling, wake up,” she said. “You're still dreaming.” 

He knew then that she was really there, and the blue jungle 
wasn’t, and Arthur hadn't been with them, because he was 
dead, and they had buried him up by the pines. It wasn’t sun¬ 
light on her hair, either, but the light from the kitchen lamp. 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess I was just dreaming.” 

The roaring of the waterfall became a new fire in the stove 


behind him, and the cold wind was blowing because the outside 
door was standing wide open. He saw that it was still dark out¬ 
side. Through the open door, he could see the stars over the 


shed, and the soft, colored flickering of the fire on the snow in 
the yard. He was afraid something more had happened because 
the door had been left open like that. 


“What’s the door doing open?” he asked. 
“Your father had to go out,” she said. 


He saw the cards still spread out across the table from him, 
and the glass and whisky bottle and saucer full of cigar butts 
and ash. He must have been asleep a long time, because there 
were many more cigar butts in the saucer than there had been 
when he'd last seen it. 


“I left it open to get some of the smoke out,” Gwen said. 

She had her arm around his head, and was stroking his fore¬ 
head gently with her hard, warm hand. 

Drink your coffee, darling,” she said. “I had to wake you 
up. 1 didn t want to, but you were having a nightmare. You 
wei talking in your sleep, and you sounded terribly unhappy.” 

“ Ves, 1 guess it was a kind of nightmare,” Harold said. “It 
was all right at first, but then it changed.” 

He began to sip the hot cofTee. The whole place is getting 
full of dreams, he thought. Half our life is dreams, and they 
all keep turning bad. I wonder if Arthur’s dreams kept turning 
bad on him too. That last one did, anyway. 

“It’s nearly morning, anyway,” Gwen said. “Your mother 
wants to see you. She heard you talking in your sleep, I guess, 
and thought you were awake.” 

There was something else she wasn’t saying. She wanted to 
say it, but she thought maybe she shouldn't. He could guess 
that from the tactual way she spoke, and went back to her 
work at the stove, holding herself apart from him again, after 
she d been so gentle about waking him up. He couldn't ask her 
what it was, though, with the bedroom door open. Probably 
that was why she wouldn't tell him. It was probably something 
about why the mother wanted to talk to him. 

The dream still wouldn’t let go of him. It was funny how a 
dream as impossible as that could go on seeming real when 
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you were awake. Probably that was just because Arthur had 

been in it. 

Gwen returned to the table with a cup of collee. and sat 
down with her back to the stairs. She sipped her coffee and 
watched him over the top ot her mug. When she let the mug 
down, she was smiling at him a little, and not the quick, polite 
smile, either. She looked very tired, and the smile, which was 
slow and gentle, the kind she didn’t give anybody else, seemed 
ready to turn into crying any time. He reached out his hand 
and touched her hand that was holding the cotTee mug on the 
table. 

“Didn’t you get any sleep at all, honey?" 

Gwen let go of the coffee mug and took hold ot his hunt 
quickly and pressed it hard, and the tears he’d thought were 
so close to coming, really came, and blurred her eyes and made 
drops on her lashes. She blinked them away hard, and they e 
onto her cheeks. She let go of his hand and took a hunc er 
chief out of the cuff of her blouse and rubbed at the tears al¬ 
most angrily. . „ 

“Certainly I did,” she said. “Never mind me. 1 m just all 

mushy and leaky this morning.” . , 

He wanted very much then to say right out that he loved 

her, and to beg her pardon for all the things he felt guilty 
about, but it was difficult to talk of himself, and while he was 
fumbling for a way to begin, Gwen spoke again smiling a 
him the same slow, gentle way, but trying to speak lightly, aiu 

speaking at all, mostly so he wouldn t, he thought. 

“What on earth were you dreaming about, darling, that wa 


so bad?” 

“Oh, nothing much.” , „ 

“Yes, you were. You frightened me, you sounded so scared. 

“Did I say something I shouldn’t have?” he asked, trying to 

• 

^‘“No,” Gwen said. “There was nothing bad. I just had to 
wake you up because you were in some kind of awful trouble. 

“Mostly'you S were just sort of mumbling. It was more the 
way you sounded. You said something about Arthur like ^you 
were going to cry, and something about a jungle, too. And 
voTsooke to me, ike you wanted me to help you. You said. 
^Gwen, he's gone ■ and then you jus. said my name, like you 
were really talking to me, only you were scared. 

Harold smiled at her a little. “Poor Gwen, even in my sleep. 

you have to take care of me. i;i. P 

V She shook her head at him. “You can t get around me 
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that. I was in your dream, and I want to know what I was 
doing. Or was it really so bad you don’t dare tell me?” 

Harold flushed. “It wasn’t anything like that. It just doesn’t 
make much sense, that’s all.” 

“You were still talking about it after you woke up,” Gwen 
said. “You told me it was just the blue bedspread. What was 
just the blue bedspread?” 

“Well, Harold said, “I was dreaming we were up there 
looking at this valley together, you and Arthur and me.” 

\ ou re getting me all mixed up," Gwen said, shaking her 
head at him. “What valley?” 

Well, he said, “it seemed kind of like a valley in the 
mountains here, only way up somewhere, and I'd never seen it 
before. It was this kind of country, though.” 

He thought about it for a minute. 

I tell you," he said. “Did you ever see Yosemite?’ 

Gwen shook her head. 


Well, neither did I, but Arthur used to have a big photo¬ 
graph of it, and I guess I made up this valley from that. It 
looked a lot like it, with high cliffs all around, and big moun¬ 
tains with snow on them going up at one end, and a big water- 
tall coming over the cliff from them. We were on a cliff a mile 
or so down the side of the valley, so the waterfall hardly made 
a sound you could tell from the wind in the trees. There were 
trees, big pines, down in the valley, and a kind of open meadow 
place right below us. with the river going through it.” 

'It sounds like a wonderful place,” Gwen saTd. 

Arthur took us up there because it was so peaceful” 
Harold said There hadn't ever been anything in there but 
he animals that lived there. No people had ever been in there, 
was sure about that in the dream. Arthur told us so, I guess 

c ;,"r V A S rT C Way ' an >.’ how - And 1 was kind of all excited be- 

unnU l,r 7 as g ° ms to tel1 us something about it that 
mean a lot to us. I don t know just what, because he 
never got a chance to tell us, but it seemed as if I was pretty 

could",ivTlh" ,iX T r r hmg l ‘P for us - You k "ow. as if we 
could live there, and there d never be any trouble.” 

Owen nodded without looking at him' 

soin^tn LT a K tt,C afr ? id a,fthc time that sor ^ething was 

before and evTn CC ‘?h SC d ncv T er sccn an Y animals like that 
ctore, and even in the dream I couldn't quite believe thev 

were real so I was afraid the whole valley wasn't real. As if I 

halfway knew all the time it was just a dream.” 

ani^aTs n iike?” Cd “ nd l0 ° kcd at him ' “ What were the 
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“They were all white, was the main trouble, I guess,” Harold 
said. He made a soft chuckle of embarrassment. “There were 
a lot of white deer down in the meadow, and they all had gold 
hoofs, and the bucks had gold horns too. And there was a white 
panther lying there on the meadow too, with gold eyes. He 
wasn’t after the deer, just watching them as it he was their 
best friend.” 


“The lion and the lamb,” Gwen said. 

“Something like that. Only they all looked like just pretty 
little toys. The grass in the meadow was so green it didn t 
look real either, green as the cloth on a billiard table, and they 
showed up on it so tiny and white. There were white birds 
flying around in the trees too, and white snakes, with gold 
eyes like the panther had, sliding around on the branches. 

But they all got along together.” 

“Only then something happened?” Gwen asked, when he 

didn’t go on. 

“Yes, but I can't remember just how it was. It was some¬ 
thing about Curt, I think. Oh, it was just a fool dream,” he said 
suddenly, as if he had remembered something he didn’t want 


to talk about. 

“But w'hat made you feel so bad?” Gwen asked. 

“Well, all of a sudden it just all changed. The valley got 
all dark, and all the animals and birds and things began to run 
around, scared to death, and then it wasn’t even the same 
place. It was a kind of jungle, full of animals and flowers and 
trees I’d never even seen—nobody ever saw such things, tor 
that matter—and they were all blue, dark blue. That s wha 
meant about the bedspread. At first, when I woke up, 1 could 
remember all that as if I was still seeing it. and I rememberet 
there was a unicorn right in the middle of it, so I knew 1 must 

have been just dreaming about the bedspread. 

“I guess,” he said slowly, “that’s what I meant talking to 
you about Arthur, because when the valley turned into that 
blue jungle, like the one on the bedspread. Arthur changed 
too. He w'as standing up there on the chfT with us, bl ‘ l 
eyes were closed, and he had his hands crossed on his clW 
and he couldn’t talk to us any more. It was just because me 
had that spread on the bed in there all the time, I guess. 

Gwen nodded again, without looking at him. 

“Well, that’s all there was to it, Harold said. g ‘ 
because Arthur looked so different, and then hei jus■ wasn 
there at all. You know' how' things change in dreams. TL 

must have been when I said your name, and you P- 

Gwen looked at him, and make the quick smile, and blinkec 
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quickly, and put her hand over his on the table for a moment. 
Then she stood up and said, “Well, I'm glad I did.” 

She came around beside him and put her arm around his 
neck and kissed him on the forehead. 


“I'm glad I was there too, anyway,” she said softly. “I’m 
glad it didn't all happen to you alone.” 

“You want some more coffee now?” she asked. 

“I guess I'd better go see what Mother wants, first.” 

Gwen went back to the stove, and he finished his coffee and 
stood up and came behind her. He thought of the open door, 
but defiantly, and took both her shoulders in his hands. 

“I’m glad you were there too,” he said. 

Gwen pressed her head back against him and rolled it slow¬ 
ly. but didn t say anything. They stood that way, close together, 
lor a moment, and then Harold kissed the top of her head, 
just a soft touch, but leaving his lips there a long time, and 
released her and turned away. 

Without turning her head, and speaking very low, Gwen 
asked, “It was Curt that made it all change?” 

Well, ’ Harold said, after a moment, “I guess it was. I 
can t remember that part. I never saw him in it anywhere, I 
don t think, just you and Arthur. But it seems as if it was just 
attcr Arthur said something about him. and I thought he must 
be down in the valley there somewhere.” 


“And that was when it all changed?” 

I guess it was,” Harold said. “Wed, it was just a fool 
dream, he said uneasily. 

Gwen still didn't look around at him, but she reached a 
hand back and found his belt, and slipped two fingers over 
it. and gave it the little tug that meant they were together. 

' J'm gjad I was in it, anyway,” she said, and let go of him. 

Harold stood undecided. At the little tug on his belt, he 
wanted very much to turn around and take her in his arms 
but then she'd let go of him too soon. Finally he just took hold 
ot her shoulder with one hand, and pressed it hard for a mo¬ 
ment, and let go of her and went on into the dark north room. 

He came to the side of the bed and stood there. He could 
just see. by the light from the kitchen door and the firelight 
on the ceiling, the mother's face rising out of the pillow like 
a mask with no head behind it. Her eyes were closed, and 
there was a white blanket pulled up to her chin 

“You want to see me. Mother?” he asked finally. 

and With her cyes closed ’ for so lon 8 
he thought she had fallen asleep again. He had started to turn 

away when she asked, “What was it got the horses stirred up 
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so?” Her voice was toneless, and the words hardly shaped, as 
if both her mind and her tongue found them difficult. 

That’s not what she wanted, Harold thought. She's putting 
it off. 

“Oh, Joe Sam was pestering them,'' he said. 

“That old fool Indian,” the mother said more strongly. She 
turned her head slowly in the pillow and opened her eyes and 
looked up at him. He could see the faint glittering in the hol¬ 
low sockets. “You said Kentuck was hurt?” 

“Joe Sam was after him, I guess.” 

“How do you mean after him? What’s he want to bother 
the horses for, let alone that time of the night? 

“He had a knife. He said he thought it was the black 
painter. Kentuck will be all right. It isn t too bad. 

“The black painter,” the mother said. ‘A likely story. 

She lay there thinking about it for a moment. "What did 
you think it was? Some notion about getting even with Curt. 

“I don’t know, Mother. It might be. But he could have 
been seeing things, I guess. He was out there without a stitch 


on. 




“He still ain’t straightened out then?” she asked at last. 
“He’ll probably be all right in the morning,” Harold said. 
“It’s done snow'ing, and when I got him into his bunk, he went 

right off to sleep.” . 

They heard the outside door slam, and heavy steps in the 

kitchen, and the father’s voice, thick and cheerful, asking, 

“Getting breakfast already, young woman? I could do with a 

good breakfast. A man needs extra food to keep him going 

when he loses sleep.” And then, "Where's Harold disappeared 

to? Go out to look for Curt?” 

They could hear Gwen's voice, but not her words. 

“Well, he’d better be getting out there,” the father said. 
“That young fool’s been gone all night now. He must have got 
into some trouble. Somebody ought to take a horse out to him 
anyway. That was his horse came in last night; the black one 
The mother said, “You’d better go, I guess, Harold. Your 
father isn’t going to give us any peace till you do 

That’s what she really wanted, Harold thought. The 


man just gave her a good lead. / , 

Thinking again about the hopelessness of looking, after a 
that wind and snow, seeing in his mind how the mountains 
and the upper valleys would be covered and blown smooth 

now, he didn’t answer. ... , 

“He’s your .born brother, Harold, if he does take a 

himself sometimes.” 
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“It isn't that,” Harold said. 

“You think it's no good looking for him now?” 

“There wouldn't be much to go on,” he said. 

After a time, the mother said. “No, I don't guess there 
would. Only it does seem like we oughta do something.” 

She s got herself around to thinking there’s still a chance, 
Harold thought. 

“All right.” he said. “I'll go.” 

I been thinkin’,” the mother said quickly. “Curt's not one 
to let himself get caught bad by no storm. He’s too old a 
hand. Curt is. He'd find a way to wait it out. Only if he’s got 
hurt. 1 hat s what I fret about, and then he'd think up a signal 
of some kind.” 

She's got it all figured out now', Harold thought. She’s rub¬ 
bing out three days almost as easy as the old man does. He 
uses whisky and she uses hope. He didn’t say anything. 

“It does seem like we oughta do something,” the^mother 
said again. 

Sure, Harold said. “I wouldn't feel right not to.” 

For the peace of our souls,” the mother said. 

Never mind our souls, Harold thought sharply. For Curt's 
body. But that’s what she means, he rebuked himself, that we 
couldn t stand not to know . 

“Only how're you ever going to get a start after all that 
snow/ the mother asked. 

“ I here's only one chance, as far as I can see,” Harold said 

slowly. “Co up to the creek canyon and try to find some¬ 
thing to go on.” 

“And it there ain't?” 


Well, I could take a look from up top. The cat would head 
up with somebody after him, anyway.” 

You got to believe it, though, Harold,” the mother said, 
nearly beggmg him. “You got to believe he’s out there some- 
"here. If you don t. you won’t half look. He’s alive. I tell you 

leehn he’ S f° l a f ° r ,hOSe lhings ’ and 1 8°‘ a strong 

sign "of you ” e ’ V ,hink ° f SOme wa y to make a 

thr S ew e b U l h f h m Se ! f l,p '° a si,,in « P° silio " a* s he spoke, and 

shhno on k ,h he h “ n T WUng herse,f around until she was 

s.tt.ng on the edge of the bed, and he could see how her hair 

had been loosened by the restless night. She clung to the edge 

he f 11 rl, r hand ° n Cach side of her, and bowed her 
s h lmvly" d fOF a moment - Then she raised her head very 
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“I don’t know what ails me,” she said. “I get so dizzy when 
I set up. Seems like I can’t even think straight.” 

A reluctant pity moved in him then, not so much tor his 
mother as for so strong a woman torced into complaining. 

“I’ll find him. Don’t you worry. Mother,” and then, having 
spoken, came near to sharing her faith for a moment. 

“You just lie back there now,” he said, “‘and get yourselt a 

rest. Gwen’ll bring you some breakfast.” 

-* “I keep wonderin’,” the mother said, scarcely more than 
whispering. “Seems to me sometimes like 1 ain t seen a single 
thing clear for what it really was. Your Dad didn t want to 
come out here, clear into the middle of no place. It was all my 
doing. I seen him gettin’ like all the others there, with his lg 
talk and his godlessness and his fine clothes, and money the 
only thing that mattered to him, and every cheap little whore 
and thievin’ flatterer in towm emptyin’ his pockets when he 
had it. But I guess it was my good I was lookin’ after more n 
his. Now all he does is remember them times for a lot bigger n 
they was, and get to drinkin’ for any little thing comes up. 
And it ain’t been much better for the rest of you. Curt s a fine 
man, a man to do big things, but out here he s got not in o 
put himself against. It all turns mean and hard inside him. He 
ain’t a man can be by himself and think straight. He s gotta 

be doin somethin’ all the time to be happy. • 

She propped her elbows on her knees and buried her lace 


.“Sometimes 1 think it’s worst of all for Grace. m ^ c “ 

woman’s made to have a man and chrtdren.^ it w a s me 
’em, she ain’t able to come to herself rightly. But it was me 
made her quit her teachin’ and come home here because he 
was talkin’ too much about that assayer feJlow talkm just hke 
him, and him a foreigner and full of queer no ons Bu he 
just got so she talks like Arthur all the time instead, only she 
so wild about it. Arthur was never wild about it And w 
Arthur gone ” She didn’t finish but sat there silently, still 

whh hef face buried in her hands. Harold waited uneasily, 
shifting his weight from foot to foot. This was worse than the 
time blfore anf worse trying to think of something to say to 


^Finally the mother went on. “Seems to me like /u^n^he'said 

to Arthur all the blessed night long, rememberin th.ngs^e sa d 

ififi cast, f ™ "I s 
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could of reached out and touched him settin’ there, and most 
likely whittlin’ away while he talked. Only now it seems like 
everything he said kind of come together in the middle some¬ 
where, like he was talkin’ about God all the time, in his own 
way, and I'd never knowed it. Like I'd been so set in my own 
judgment I'd never rightly even heard what he was sayin’ be¬ 
fore. Most attention I'd ever give it was to tell him to stop his 
foolishness.” 

She lifted her head and peered up at Harold, searching his 
face in the shadows for something she needed to know. 

“But he wasn't hardly ever meanin’ to mock, was he?” 

'“No,” Harold said uneasily. ‘“No, I don't think he ever was.” 

“No," the mother said, and then, “Seems like I might of 
seen that before ...” 


1 he father raised his voice angrily out of the conversation 
that had been going on in the kitchen, and she stopped. 

'Why don't he get out there, then?” the father demanded. 
"His own brother lost, and he sleeps all night on the table, 
like some drunk in a back room. I’m the only one cares enough 
even to stay awake lor him. My God, what did I ever do to 
deserve such children? Curt's the only child of mine in the lot 
ot cm. I tell you. II anything happens to Curt, this place will 
go to pieces like a house ot cards; like a house of cards, I tell 
y°u. I hpy heard his list thump on the table, and then the 
heavy voice died away into a thick and ominous mumbling. 

I he mother buried her face in her hands again. Harold put 

one hand, awkwardly, to take her shoulder, but then couldn’t. 

I he old habit of being apart from her, even with his mind, was 
stiM too strong. 


"Don't you take it on yourself so. Mother,” he said. “You’ve 
done all anybody could. We’re a pig-headed lot, all of us.” 

I he mother didn't move or make any reply for a long time. 
He could feel how she was struggling against the tears of weak¬ 
ness that wanted to come, and against the long, falling despair 
he was getting to know so well himself. 

When at last she spoke, her voice was not steady, but the 

^° rds hCF m ! nd had decided on were dry and self-mocking. 

well, it am t helpin anything much for you to stand here 
listenm to an old tool cry in her bib, that's one sure thin". You 

get your girl there to feed you your breakfast, and then you 
get on up to the creek.” 


She stood up slowly, helping herself with her hands, but 
then bent her head, and alter a moment let herself down again, 
saying with a little, shaking laugh, a very strange sound, com¬ 
ing Irom her, '“Only I guess I'll have to Vest me a while first.” 
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She lay back on the bed on her side, and let her head down 
into the piliow slowly, and closed her eyes. ‘Don t you dally 
here frettin’ about me,” she murmured. “You get on out there 
Harold drew the blanket up over her with unsteady hands. 
For years there had been nothing in her strength that was any 
use to him, but he was frightened, just the same, to see it so 

far gone. . , „ . • , 

“You better take that old fool Indian with you, she said. 

Harold turned. “He’ll be more’n half dead. Mother. You 

know how he is after one of these spells. 

“You take him along, just the same.” she said it he knows 
what he’s doin’. He can read signs where nobody else would 
see a thing, I’ll say that for him. You take him, Harold. 

She doesn’t want him around while 1 m gone, he thought, 

and answered, “All right. I’ll take him. , 

“I’ll rest quieter in my mind if you will, the mother apolo¬ 
gized. “A man shouldn’t be out on such work alone. And >01 

take some extry rations with you.” 

Harold nodded, and started to turn, but she stopped him. 

“And Harold.” 

“You start yourself back with daylight to get here^ Don t 
you get led on past sense. If you ain't done no good by noon. 

you head on back here.” 

“No W youV°mise me . lf you ain't come on a good sure 
sign by noon, you head back. 

He^wafted”because he heard himself how faint a promise 

that answer made, and believed she would press for more^Sh^ 

didn’t speak again though, and when the sale 

long enough, he felt the promise bind on htm after all. 

‘ U The f a t h e r^h a d° f a! le n Isleepllumped downta his chair. 

pushei^asidc int ^"s^e fbot^d^aod saucer 

• the table too, with a mug of coffee in front ot her. bnc 

“I better go wake Joe Sam up first. I S 

ssns: swsrsasu. - -- 

you. Will your mother eat anything yet. 
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He shook his head. “You could take her a cup of coffee. 
Then maybe you could try her again, after we get started.” 

He could tell by the way Gwen looked at him that she 
wanted to ask something more, but then she just nodded and* 
sat down. 

“If we don’t pick up something to go on by noon, we’ll start 
back,” he told her, hoping that was what she wanted him to 
say. 

She started to nod again, as if that was all right, but didn’t 
matter, but then her eyes filled with tears, and she looked down 
at her plate to hide them, and kept nodding too quickly. He 
pressed her shoulder with his hand, and she reached up 
quickly and put her hand over his, hard, and then laid it back 
on the edge of the table again. 

Harold saw that Grace was watching them. He wasn’t sure 
at first that she really saw them, but then knew she did, be¬ 
cause she glanced up at his eyes, and then down again, and 
brought her hands up out of her lap and looked at something 
she was holding in them. He saw that it was that same carving 
ol Arthur’s, the old sheepherder, carrying a lamb over the back 
of his neck, holding two of its legs in each hand. The wood 
was dark and smooth with long handling. Grace felt of it with 
her thumb, and then stood it out on the table. She kept looking 
at the old sheepherder and her eyes were quiet. 

Harold took his hand from Gwen's shoulder, and brushed 
the knuckles of it gently along her cheek. He stood for a mo¬ 
ment looking at the father, and went out. When he had the 
door closed, he could see the first faint light in the cast, giving 
the mountains shape. 



The sun was up clear of the eastern hills when Harold came 
onto the crest of the reach that hid the Aspen Creek. He drew 
rein to let the buckskin blow and steady its legs, saying, “Easy, 
Kit: easy bov.’’ and patting the sweating shoulder twice under 
the stock of the carbine he held against the horn. 

He turned and squinted back across the glare of the snow to 
watch Joe Sam coming up behind him on Smudge. The little 
mare was making hard work of it, even in the wake Kit had 
left. Joe Sam sat huddled down in his saddle. The old Sharp’s 
buffalo rifle lay straight across his thighs. 

Harold looked out over the valley, ft shone blindingly, with 
the sun coming across it. A light, broken wind had come up 
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with the sun, and snow ghosts ran on brief, aimies* excursions 
over the level, rising from nowhere and vanishing into nothing. 

Joe Sam came up, and drew out into the unmarked snow be¬ 
side him. Harold looked at the old man's face, turned up to 
him. It was very tired, aged by the short sleep with the vision 
gone out of him, but the good eye was seeing things as they 
were, all right, and he was resting even while he sat in the 

saddle. He was slack as a cat in the sun. 

“Should we take a look first?” he asked, motioning up with 

his mittened hand. 

Joe Sam lifted his shoulders a very little, to show he 
wouldn’t make a choice. “Much time go,” he said, and mo¬ 
tioned to the east and up to show how long the sun had 


been up. . . . „ 

Harold studied his face. “You think that painters in there, 

don’t you?” .... i 

“Snow not come now,” Joe Sam said. Maybe come ‘ • 

Sleep all snow. Hungry now.” The good eye was twinkling, the 
joke growing in it. 

He means more than that, Harold thought, but knew better 

th “He could be, at that,” he admitted. "It would be something 

to get him anyhow,” he said grimly. “We’ll go up by the cree 

then,” and he pressed Kit to start down. ^ 

They came around into the canyon mouth with the e larc at 

their backs and the shadow of the big cut ahead ot them, 
snow deepened rapidly as they climbed and the side >ot th 
ravine drew in. The horses warned them before Harold had 
any other sign, by beginning to snort and try to urn against 
the reins. Harold read the snow before them quick y,^an 
looked along the willows on their right tor anything mown 
but saw nothing, and looked at Joe Sam The ^rnanj- 
up to the north wall, above the dazzle ol the sloping shoulder, 
at a deep line where something had come down, he. 

canyon and floundering. He nodded. w , mt i 

“We’ll leave the horses here,” he said. I oo muc 

they’re spooky already.” • ti . 1( . ross the 

“I go that side, huh?” Joe Sam asked, pointing across 

creek ^ 

Harold nodded. “Keep where I can sec you. 

Thev went up canyon slowly, keeping abreast ol each oin 

and alternately scanning the snow dose be 

ing up ahead into the heavy shadow e tracks t hat came 

ss sc *•».* 
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and held his hand there, pointing, until Harold saw the dark, 
anonymous bulk under a shelving drift, with the rim of the 
drift partly fallen over it. Then he could pick out the broken 
trail that led from it down to the willows too. He nodded, and 
they moved up again. Harold didn't stop at the track, but only 
read it with a tightening of the chest at what it promised. The 
great pad marks, like broken flowers, were in the furrow on top 
of the sharper, split hearts of. the hoofs, and only thinly 
covered with snow the wind had blown in. 

When he saw the next tracks way ahead, he guessed, and 
looked almost as soon as Joe Sam pointed across, and saw 
where the cat had gone up diagonally toward the new trail 
from its kill under the south wall. 

Curt was right, he thought. Not even for fresh meat. A killer 
for fun, and pumped the first cartridge into the barrel, slowly, 
to be as quiet as he could. 

And not only of cows, he thought grimly. Just let me get one 
crack at you, just one good crack, that’s all I ask, he practically 
prayed, even moving his lips a little, but then warned himself 
olT, leeling the excitement hurry his thoughts and tighten his 
body. 

He came into the deep rut he'd seen ahead, and found it 
made by three steers, two lumbering so close together they’d 
jostled each other, and one running alone, ahead of them. He 
saw the red hulks down among the aspens, and then went on 
up because the flower prints went up too, and sometimes 
blurred the last hoof prints. 

He found the fourth one, a young brindled heifer, above the 
next bend, where the canyon on his side began to rise steeply 
from the creek, so the aspens were gold bushes below him, only 
their tops standing out of the snow caught against the slope. 

1 he heifer had started down there, and lost her footing in the 
drift at the edge, and the cat had caught up with her. Her head 
was stretched into the snow and half covered by it. The hide 
had been ripped away raggedly from her shoulder, and the 
flesh chewed out deeply and widely, so the white joint showed, 
and the first ribs behind it. The blood was still liquid and 
bright in small pools in the wound, and short comets of it still 
flecked the snow red in many directions out from where the 
heiter lay, like the pattern of a little, scarlet bomb-burst. 

The panther's tracks still went up beyond this last kill, along 

the ledge above the creek, and then Harold thought zig-zag up 

the high fall of boulders, and out of sight onto the shelf at°the 
head. 

Right into the trap, he thought. And not minutes ago, not 
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minutes, he added silently, glancing again at the mood in tne 
great wound in the heifer’s shoulder. 

He looked down across the creek, and after a moment found 
Joe Sam’s brown face, much lower than he'd expected, look¬ 
ing up at him through the yellow leaves and the pale snakes 
of branches. The old man saw him, all right, but he only waited 


down there, making no sign. 

So it’s in there still, he thought, and felt himselt tighten in 
spite of all he could do. 

He nodded largely to Joe Sam. and made a fierce wood¬ 
pecker signal in the air toward the head of the canyon to warn 
him. When he started up again, the motion easing him a little, 
he rebuked himself for his officious gesture. 

Don’t waste your time worrying about him, he thought. His 
one old eye’s better than your two young ones. 

At the foot of the rock slide, where the cat had begun to 
make the switch-backs going up, he paused and hunted with 
his eyes down among the aspen tops for Joe Sam again, and 
this time found him already above the level ot the aspens and 
working up the slanting base of the north wall to sec onto the 
platform before he exposed himself. 1 he old man wasn t look¬ 
ing over at him at all now. He wasn’t looking where he was go¬ 
ing either, but feeling his way up and watching the edge of the 
platform all the time. He was carrying the old Sharp s ready 

across his body. 

You’ll worry yourself to death yet, my friend, Harold told 
himself, and made the thin smile in his mind at this joke too, 
wondering a little that he should be making any jokes right 
then, and above all, jokes of that kind, but pleased that he did. 

He turned toward the south wall, where the tilt of the can¬ 
yon floor rose into the platform more gradually. That vvas 
where the tracks said the cat had gone up also. He paused after 
each two shuffling steps to look all along the rim of the p «*t- 
form and to listen, he didn’t know what for, just anything that 
shouldn’t be heard there. But there was only the wind once in 


a while, beating hollowly over the canyon head. 

In the corner where the platform of rock joined the cli , ie 
squatted on his heels to stay hidden, and prepared the last step 
of the attack. He was holding the carbine ready, and he ^as 
far enough back from the platform to swing it where he a 
to. He must raise himself slowly; with his head against t e 
dark cliff, and he must make the first shot count; the first s o 
must be at least seriously crippling. If a panther like this one 
ever reached him, if it ever got inside the muzzle of the car me 
with even one second of life left in it, it would take him ap ai 
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like tearing paper; it would break his neck like snapping a dry 
splinter. 

There were two considerations which worried him. The pan¬ 
ther might be so close to him when he saw it that he couldn’t 
get even the one precious shot, and the snowshoes, when he 
thought of a such a sudden attack, seemed dangerously clumsy. 
He could discover no remedy for either trouble, though. 

He experienced a brief loathing for close quarters, blind 
spots, and the airiness of new snow, which surpassed any nat¬ 
ural loathing he d ever known before. Then it occurred to him 
that il he waited too long, it might be Joe Sam that the panther 
would be tearing like paper, and snapping like a dry splinter. 
He was compelled to act promptly, and there were only two 
things he could afford to think of; he must see the panther 
first glance, and if possible, before it saw him, and he must 
keep himself perfectly steady in order that the all-important 
first shot should be neither too hasty to do its work nor too 
slow' to do that work in time. 

This tactical conference'was actually more a matter of feel¬ 
ing than of thought, and w'as concluded in a few seconds. As 
he began to inch up against the cliff, however, his mind, quite 
by itself, and without distracting his attention at all, made an¬ 
other unexpectedly humorous comment. 

Darned if I think there’s any cat there at all, it declared. 
Darned if I don t think it’s Joe Sam’s cat after all and there’ll 
be nothing to see in there except snow and three dead steers. 
The critter s killed seven in all, now, and never been seen. Why 
on earth, then, should you expect it to show' itself in broad day¬ 
light, and in the one place it couldn't get out of? It won’t, of 
course; it simply w'on t be there, and you’re making a fool of 
yourself with all this caution. 


The panther was there, though, and in spite of trying to 
ready himself for anything, Harold was surprised. In part he 
was expecting to find it way over by Joe Sam’s edge with its 
back turned; and in part not to find it at all, but crnly empty 
snow and the grinning black cliffs. Actually, as his eyes and the 
muzzle of the carbine came above the snow, he saw the pan¬ 
ther only at third glance, and then farther away than he had 
thought of, back under the cliff and over near the falls. And in 
spite of this care, it had taken warning in some way. It was 
ooking right at him. Also, he'd forgotten about the snow. He 
was prepared to see the whole huge, clever, dark cat at once. 

ActuaHy only its head and shoulders showed and the curling 
tip ol its tail above them. 


Arranged that way, dark upon a platter of snow', the head 




appeared black and impossibly large, and for a moment Joe 
Sam was one wise man among many fools and the carbine 
became a useless toy against the cold panther will that was 
measuring him out of the yellow eyes. 

Yet even then, his independent mind repeated its first joke. 
Beside the cat he saw, without looking away from the fascinat¬ 
ing eyes, a red and white bulge of steer's hide, and he thought, 
Yes sir, back to the scene of the crime. 

That small humor of disbelief freed him to raise the carbine, 
but at the same instant the watchful trance was also broken by 
some sound or movement Joe Sam made on the other side. The 
cat turned its head and saw the old Indian on the north slope 
raising the Sharp’s as he came up into sight. The two threats so 
far apart made up its mind for it, and it moved at once. Baring 
its great fangs in a snarl of fear, it swung away toward the back 
corner upon its right, but saw at once that it couldn't climb out 
there, and swung clear around again toward the other corner, 
where the cliff sloped a little in the narrow creek chimney 
bearded with ice and snow. It cleared the drifts on the platform 
in two great bounds, crashed through the ice that covered the 
basin, screaming wildly at this sudden failure ol its footing, 
and leapt into the chimney. It clawed its way up unbelievably 
on the ice and stone to three times its own length above the 
basin. While its scream still beat back and forth between the 
cliffs above him, like enraged eagles, putting his teeth on edge 
and raising his back hair, Harold forced the muzzle ol the 
carbine up after the climbing cat. Its scrambling stillened and 
slowed, the talons of the forepaws scraping desperately, and 
failing. It glared down over its right shoulder, the long snarl 
rattling in its throat, and braced its left hind foot high to drive 
it out over the pool when it fell. It hung there for an instant, 
motionless, clinging dark and spread-armed against the mot¬ 
tled crevice of rock and ice. In that instant, Harold fixed the 
blade of the front sight in the notch ol the rear, and just undei 
the straining shoulder, and jerked the trigger home. Dimly 
through the jet and the drift of the smoke, while the blast still 
closed his ears, he saw the panther launch out and drop av\a\, 
like a great bat, toward the narrow snow under the north 
cliff. Its second scream pierced the deep echoes ol the report 
that rolled among themselves around him, yet he saw that the 
fall was not helpless, but had the tense line ol purpose, aiu 
thought, even as he quickly lowered the carbine and sprung the 
lever again, God Almighty, missed, and felt a fleet return 
through his body of his loathing for the snowshoes ant en¬ 
cumbering drifts. 
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The cat struck, snarling continuously now, floundered for an 
instant in the drifts, and bounded away down canyon and to¬ 
ward the creek. The snow dragged heavily at it, but even so it 
had raced below the platform before he could sight on it again. 

Jesus, right at Joe Sam, he thought, and yelled, “Look out, 
Joe Sam,” so that his voice and the last of the cat’s scream and 
the rocky thunder of the report fought all together for a mo¬ 
ment in the shadowy air. 

* 

The turmoil had scarcely begun to diminish, when it was 
renewed. The Sharp's boomed somewhere below the ledge, and 
the cat suddenly broke its snarl with half a scream, and at once 
the cliffs again multiplied and deepened the report and gave 
wings to the scream. Joe Sam yelled below, but excited, not 
wailing. Shuffling half-around to watch the lower slope, curs¬ 
ing, in his mind, the screen of aspens, Harold saw the cat going 
down, making the dark, serpent-curving leaps, but more slow¬ 
ly, he thought, staggering a little at each drop and fumbling 
the take-offs more than the snow explained. 

One of us got him, he thought, while he raised the carbine 
again, leading the bounding shadow to an opening in the small, 
dancing leaves. It came there, black between the gold and 
against the white, and he fired again, and again heard the sud¬ 
den scream through ghosts of the report. 

Hit that time, by God, he thought exultantly. He shuffled at 
a half-run down across the snow-bank, toward the little yellow 
trees. He struggled to pump the carbine again as he went. 

The echoes died, and there was no sound from the lower 
canyon. Harold reached the creek, where he could cross, and 
saw Joe Sam coming down very slowly on the other side, carry¬ 
ing the Sharp’s idly in his right hand and looking intently into 
the aspens below him. The old man's sombrero was pushed 
half oft his head and he was covered with light, clinging snow. 

“You all right?" Harold called, alarmed^by the old man’s 
slowness and the proof he had fallen. 

Joe Sam looked up at him and grinned. “Good,” he said, 
clearly enough, but with the effect, after Harold's voice of ad¬ 
vising quiet. Then he pointed down into the little dancing trees. 

Hes down there?” Harold asked. 

Joe Sam nodded. “Much shoot,” he said, grinning. 

Harold took his time then, and stood at the edge of the 

creek and reloaded the carbine. Joe Sam waited across from 
him and watched him. 

“You loaded, Joe Sam?” 

Joe Sam shook his head, grinning. “He wait,” he said. “You 
shoot. 


“I’ll have to go down this side, so he won't get across. You 
better load up.” 

Joe Sam made the little shrug, but took another cartridge 
from his pocket and reloaded the old Sharp's. 

Harold was going to warn him not to be so sure it was all 
over, but checked himself, thinking, he knows what he sees. He 
played this game before I was ever thought of. 

“Well, let’s finish the poor devil off,” he said and started 
down his side. 

It was all over though. The big cat lay tangled in the willows, 
his head and shoulder raised against the red stems, his legs 
reaching and his back arched downward, in the caricature of 
a leap, but loose and motionless. The great, yellow eyes glared 
balefully up through the willows. The mouth was a little open, 
the tongue hanging down from it behind the fangs. The blood 
was still dripping from the tongue into the red stain it had 
already made in the snow. High behind the shoulder, the black 
pelt was wet too, and one place farther down, on the ribs. 
Standing there, looking at it, Harold felt compassion for the 
long, wicked beauty rendered motionless, and even a little 
shame that it should have passed so hard. 

Like Arthur, he thought, smiling to hin^self in his mind. A 
big price for a few stupid steers. But there was Arthur too, he 
told the dead cat silently. You had it coming, several times 
over. 

“A big one, sure enough,” Harold said. 

“Big,” Joe Sam agreed solemnly. “Devil.’’ 

“The black painter?” Harold asked, looking at him. 

Joe Sam’s good eye studied him, guarding against ridicule. 
It found no smile, and the little jest danced behind it again. 

“Not black painter,” the old man said, shaking his head vig¬ 
orously. “Black painter,” and he made a wide gesture with his 
arm, which might have meant it was in the mountains above, 
or that it was everywhere and not confined to one place, but 
certainly meant that it was not to be talked over dead and 
empty in a willow thicket. He gave it body again by kicking 
the dead cat’s belly gently with the rim of one snowshoe. 

“Not black painter,” he said. 

“No, that’s white enough,” Harold agreed. He kept watching 
the old Indian. He missed something he’d expected in him, 
some triumph, some little inflation of success. But the old man 
was solemn again after the small half joke of kicking the pale 
belly. He was waiting for something, that was it. He didn t act 
as if the thing was finished. 

I don’t know what he wants, Harold thought. 
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To make a lead, he said, “It was a killer, though, pretty near 
as good as your black one,” and then thought of the steer he’d 
seen on the rock. There hadn’t been time to notice it then, but 
now, remembering the red and white bulge beside the great 
head of the cat, he knew that it hadn’t been an old kill. There 
hadn’t been any snow over it. 

“Kill all time,” Joe Sam agreed. 

“It had another steer up the rock there. Five this time.” 

Joe Sam didn't say anything for a moment, and then, still 
looking down at the dead lion, he said, “Not steer, maybe.'” 

“I saw it,” Harold said. 

“Not steer,” Joe Sam said stubbornly, but now with a rising 
inflection that put both the steer and the cat out of Harold’s 
mind. He waited, watching Joe Sam’s face. Joe Sam still didn’t 
‘i want to say it, or at least he wanted a direct question to make 
it easier for him. Harold just waited though, and the wait be¬ 
came too long. 

“Coat, maybe,” he said. 

After a moment Harold asked, “Arthur’s coat, you mean?” 

“Curt wear,” Joe Sam said. “Arthur have red coat.” 

“Sure. I know,” Harold said quickly. “Well,” he began, but 
then asked, “You sure?” 

“See good,” Joe Sam said. “Coat.” 

Harold took a deep breath, and it wasn’t steady. “Well,” he 
said again, “we’d better go back and see, I guess.” 

Harold worked out of the willows up onto the higher south 
bank, with Joe Sam behind him, and climbed slowly toward 
the shadowed head of the canyon again. When he came onto 
the platform, with the tall, black walls over him, he paused 
to get himself ready. Then he went on in, seeing but not notic¬ 
ing the deep trail the cat had left. Even before he was close to 
the huddle of red and white hide, he knew that Joe Sam was 
right, because he could sec the twisted legs. 

He came beside the body and stopped and stood looking 
own at it. The head, and the hood of the coat with it, was 
uried in the snow, but the bare trigger hand was half showing, 
iliie and clutching into the snow, and the body was humped 

up, shaped over the rocks it had fallen on like a sack only 
loosely filled and tossed down. 

Seeing the torn shoulder of the coat, and the raking scars in 
the leather farther down. Harold thought, By God, it was that 
black devil again, and then his memory, though like someone 
e sc quietly and unconcernedly setting him right, reminded him 
ot Arthurs torn shirt and wounded shoulder. 

oc Sam came beside him, and because he didn't w'ant to 
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hesitate in the old man's presence, he gathered himself toward 
what he had to do, and then it was his own mind thinking. No 
cat ever did that to him. Not like that. 

He knelt and took a deep breath, and pulled at Curt's shoul¬ 
der to turn him over. At first the body wouldn't move at all, 
but stuck closely to the rocks under it. Then it broke loose 
abruptly, with a little tearing of the hairs of the parka, but 
-moved all in one piece, the legs with the shoulder, and wouldn't 
turn over against its reaching arm. Harold let it back down on 
its face and stood up. His stomach knotted in him, and a fine 
sweat broke out on his face. After a moment, making it a single 
convulsive act, he stepped astride of the body and lifted it 
whole and turned it over. Then he quickly straightened again 
and closed his eyes against what the rocks had done to the face 
and tried to close his mind against what his hands had felt 
through the parka. When he believed he wouldn’t vomit after 
all, he lifted his right snowshoe back over the body, taking 
great care not to touch it, and stood beside it. 

“Not painter,” Joe Sam said. 

“No.” 

“Him fall there,” Joe Sam said, and pointed up. Harold 
looked where he was pointing, and saw the snow cave of the 
cliff broken. 

“Well,” he said finally, “we can't take him home like that.” 

“Bury,” Joe Sam said. 

Harold shook his head. “We have to take him home." 

“Make fire,” Joe Sam suggested. “Get warm. Fix. ' 

Slowly Harold understood, and nodded. “Down below. I 
guess,” he said. “There’s some old dry stuff in the willows. ’ 

He took off his snowshoes and lashed them side by side, 
overlapping a little, and together they lifted the body onto 
this poor sled. Harold straightened and stood there thinking, 
and finally understood what was wrong, and looked around 
the platform, and even went back and hunted closer under 
the cliff and at the head of the creek. He found nothing, and 
there were no other breaks in the snow at the back. 

“I can’t find the gun,” he said. “He had the other carbine, 
the Winchester. And no snowshoes either.” 

Joe Sam pointed up at the cliff again. 

“Must be, I guess,” Harold said. “Well, we'll take him down 
and get the fire started, and then I’ll go take a look.” 

“Night. Make fall,” Joe Sam said. 

Harold nodded. “However he got there,” he said. 

Joe Sam was careful with his voice, making it fiat, with no 
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feeling at all, but the tiny, malicious light was there behind 
the good eye again. “Him know,” he said. 

Harold looked at him, asking the question silently. 

Joe Sam pointed to his head, and then shook it, and then 
tapped himself on the chest. 

'Know here,” he said. “Not lose plenty times. Come back.” 

Slowly he drew a circje in the air in front of him, parallel 
with the snow. - 


"Maybe,” Harold said, and thought. Maybe you have that 
kind of a compass under the ribs, old man, and then wasn’t 
sure that was what Joe Sam had meant, and looked at him 
again, and saw the little dancing malice in the good eye. 

Celebrating it, you little heathen, he thought angrily, but 
the anger shrank quickly in the mind, and he thought wearily, 
Well, why wouldn't you? 

“Lost in the snow, you mean?” he asked. 

"Not snow,” Joe Sam said. He pointed at the parka, and 
Harold remembered there had been no snow on it. 

Since the snow stopped, he thought. Since yesterday after¬ 
noon. 

"Night,” Joe Sam said. “Dark. Run away.” 

“Run away?” 

“Lose gun,” Joe Sam said. “No shoe.” 

Harold thought about it. “What would he be running away 
from?" y 

"Not know.” Joe Sam said. “Not sec.” 

Harold thought, seeing the lively eye watching him out of 
the impassive face. You think you know, though. 

Well, he said, let s get him down there, and get that fire 
started.” 

Between them, tugging carefully, they drew the body on the 
joined snow-shoes down to where the horses waited in the sun. 

lcre the\ gathered the dead wood from among the larger 
willows. It took them more than an hour to gather enough. 

icy ma le two tire piles, and lifting the body from the snow- 
shoes, laid it between them. Already the sun had softened the 
s iff hide of the parka, and Harold drew the hood over the 
head, and closed it over the face. Joe Sam brought dry dead 
leaves and made kindling wads of them under each heap of 

■1-ic had matches himself," Harold said. He felt in the 

poc c s o the parka, and found the match container, and the 
knife too. 

He put the knife in his pocket. Then he took one of the four 
matches hom the container and set the flame to the wads of 
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dry leaves. After a little, the dried willow began to crackle 
sharply. The two men stood silently, one at each side, watch¬ 
ing the flames gain and rise, and to see they didn't burn too 
close. 

“Skin painter,” Joe Sam said finally. “Get skin.” 

Harold nodded. “Go ahead. You want his knife?” 

Joe Sam shook his head. “Got good knife,” he said, grin¬ 
ning a little, and turned and went back up the canyon, carry¬ 
ing the old Sharp’s. 

Harold squatted where he was, watching the fires, and the 
still figure between them, until there were only red shimmer¬ 
ing coals left, hissing as they sank into the snow. Then he dared 
try the body, and it answered to his hands enough for what 
he had to do. He lifted it onto the snowshoe sled again, setting 
his jaw when he felt the broken bones grate under the parka 
and the flesh. He drew the arms down the sides, and straight¬ 
ened the legs as well as he could. He pulled the hood back 
and washed the broken face with snow and covered it with a 
blue bandana from his hip pocket, and closed the hood over 
it again. Finally he took the rope from Joe Sam’s saddle and 
bound the body securely to the webs, and it lay ready in the 
golden sunlight, between the two heaps of red embers. 

Feeling almost impersonal about it then, the worst being 
over, he stood for a minute or two looking down at the body. 
He wished to make a prayer, or at least some ceremonial ges¬ 
ture of the spirit which would move him as a prayer should, 
but nothing stirred any deeper than the word-making surface 
of his mind except a weak, nagging worry about how he 
should tell the mother, and even, since it was Curt, the father, 
and how he could manage the burial without letting them see 
what the rocks had done. 

Finally he thought. Well, we got the painter for you, any¬ 
way, fellbw, and at once was swept by a terrible loneliness. 
It was more for Arthur than for Curt, but Curt was in it too, 
a sense of real loss that his powerful body and angry will 
-would never move anything at the ranch again. 

The surge of loneliness drained slowly out ol him and let t 
only an autumnal sadness in the sunlight around him and on 
the bound and straightened body, and he let that do. 

He went down into the willows, untied Kit, swung into the 
saddle and put the buckskin, by switchbacks, up onto the 
ridge. He could see Joe Sam, a tiny figure squatting in the red 
willows below. The busy knife made quick, blinding flashes 

in the light. , 

When the drifts grew too deep, where the ridge joined the 
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mountain, Harold dismounted and worked his way on up c~* 
foot, stopping often to rest and breathe. When he stopped, hw 
always looked at the figure lying way down toward the mouth 
of the canyon, between the two black patches on the snow, 
and the wispy columns of smoke that still rose from them 
or Hawed suddenly in the canyon wind. He looked down at 
Joe Sam each time too. 


At last he came onto the treeless strip of snow that went up 
the mountain from the end of the canyon. He found the tracks 
that led to the gap at the edge of the cliff, and worked up them, 
guessing the wild running and the wallowing falls into the 
drifts, till he came to a pile of cut boughs and the deep black 
.ollow of a burnt-out fire with a few' woven-together boughs 
aid on the snow between them and sagging from a weight 
iat wasn I on them now. The Winchester lay on the corner 
? 1 ,s P a ** orm houghs, and along its edge, toward the fire 
hole was a neat row of six cigarette's. The missing bear-paws 
stood neatly together against the pile of boughs. He picked up 
he carbine and tried the trigger. It gave limply, and he pumped 
the lever and holding the muzzle uphill at the open snow, tried 
again I he carbine roared and leapt in his hands, and a deep, 
umultuous echo rolled in the canyon below. He shook his 
lead, and laid the Winchester down on the boughs again, and 
lookcc> all around the clearing. 

I inally he sat down and laced on the bear-paws and rose 
and worked slowly along the marks he could see. Still he 
round only the flat, round prints of the bear-paws, in a single, 
magging trail down from the mountain, and in deep, unclear 
juts rom the black remains of the fire to the slashed trees on 
noth sides of the clearing. It made a queer, lonely puzzle, a 
nttle foolish in the bright sunlight on the snow, but a little 
terrifying too. when you knew the end of it. 

He stopped finally by the cut trees on the north edge, and 
ooked along the single trail that went up the mountain out of 
sighi into the timber. It went by itself as far as he could see 
Jt. and he shook his head again, and came back to the pile of 
houghs. He stood there looking down at the six cigarettes laid 
ixratlv side by side upon the edge of the platform of boughs. 

He had himself set for a long time, he thought dreamily 

; md ,hcn - looking at the black fire hole again, and he was 
here a good part of it. 

Finally he looked around the clearing once more and 

ought drowsily, the whole pattern of what he had found be- 

tommg unreal. It might as well have been your black painter 
•" that, Joe Sam. r 
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,r He picked up the Winchester and laid it with his own over 
Sis right shoulder. He stood looking at the cigarettes again 
but at last shook his head a little and left them ^re just as 
they were. He went back down to where Kit was waiting, 
untied him and led him on down below the last tre< ^J h , 
he took off the bear-paws and tied them to the saddle ana 

"’Hotted Kit beside Smudge in the willows once a " d 

standing the rifles up against the brush, pu o suuatted 

and climbed on up the canyon. He found Joe Sa Moulders 

over his red work, but the great hide free to the shouW'rs 

Joe Sam stopped the knife where it was and looked up. Harold 

saw it was Arthur’s knife he was using. , j.... \ 

He shook his head. “He had a big fire up there, but 

couldn’t find any tracks except his.’’ 

“You shoot,” Joe Sam said. , ^ mc _ 

“Oh, I was only trying his gun. It was still • ovcr 

thing scared him, though. He was running w en 
the edge.” 

' “No track?” 

Joe Sam made one short sound, a kind ot soit he 

then suddenly, as if waking from some thoug ^ tQ tug at 
wished not to show, looked down again an =■* 0 j nt 

the hide and flick under the edge of it with hc bloody point. 
That was answer enough for him, Harold thought, a proc 

as good as seeing it. cnuthwest when 1 

The sun had gone out of the canyon to . , an( j held 

at last Joe Sam rose with the freed hide in iis « • ‘ ; j it 

it up for a moment to show its great length, and then 

on clean snow and rolled it, fur side in. r rv huh?” 

“Good blanket for bed now,” he said. Vouget marry, bu ^ 

Harold thought again. You can t blame him, a 

ing a little grin himself, “May be -™a^ up^^ ; he said con- 
Joe Sam shook his head, grinning. ^ 
fidently. “You boss now.-No trouble. , ... guess i it ni 

« Harold looked at him, and finally sald ^ ;‘ di Terence this 
. at that,” seeing for the first time the enormous d.ttere 

could make. , „ , . . tt _ r ., Pt moving. It'll be 

“Well,” he said quickly, “we d better get moving 

pretty near dark before we g et b ac now but then 

Joe Sam looked at him, with the joke in h.s > black 
only nodded and said, without looking up, 

painter.” , . » 

“No. I guess we’ll never get that one. 
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j'lii, a_» ana Harold didn’t ac v*. 

joking now, out that he meant it for himself too. 

They went back to the horses, Harold ahead, with the heavy 
Sharp's rifle, and Joe Sam behind him with the rolled skin in 
his arms. 

Harold turned the snowshoe sled so its prow was headed 
down canyon, and then led Kit up out of the willows, and 
hitched him to it by his lasso. Seeing Joe Sam already mounted 
and waiting, he mounted himself, and led the way slowly down, 
looking back often to make sure the clumsy sled with its 
hooded burden was following him safely. Each time he looked 
back he saw Joe Sam coming down behind the sled, hunched 
stolidly in the saddle, the Sharp’s straight across his legs, the 
black sombrero set perfectly straight on his head, on top of 
the blue bandana around his face. 

A queer guard for your last ride, he thought once, address¬ 
ing the dead Curt between them. 

They went clear out onto the flat of the meadow, into the 
sunlight, before Harold turned south toward the ranch. The 
wind was stronger out there, and sometimes they moved in 
shadowy file, the leader, and the low, crude sled, and the 
guard, through a spinning, glittering mist of blown snow they 
couldn't see out of, the living any better than the dead. When 
the snow swept lower past them, though, or at a shift of the 
wind fled away east in three smoky columns. Harold could see 
the ranch, still tiny with distance, and already in the shadow of 
the mountain. Once in a while it showed clearly, so he could 
see even the smoke lining out from the chimney of the house, 
but more often it grew faint or even disappeared behind the 
running snow. 
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